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IHE /avourable reception that theſe diſ- 
courſes met with, from a Numerous ö 


audience, when they were delivered, and 
the earneſt ſolicitation of many who heard 
them, determined the author to offer them _ 
to the public. The encouragement that 
this work has met with, ſince the begin- 
ning of the publication, has alſo exceeded 4 
his moſt ſanguine hopes. "2 


He heartily wiſhes, that theſe Lidures 


may encourage the readers to fall in love _ 


with Fe Scriptures, and the imitation of 


all the good characters, that are there de- 4 
ſcribed; and that the cont that is given J 
of all vicious perſons, may be a means of 1 
preventing them from tarniſhing their MN 


reputation, with ſuch crimes as they com- 1 


. mitted. 


There : are many notes and c 65 iticiſms upon 


| Hebrew texts and phraſes, that would have 1 
appeared hre agreeable to learned readers, 4, 1 
had they been printed! in their original cha- 
racters, but e as theſe could not be obtained, 


without i 


RED 


=O = EACH 
without great expence, the author was under 
a necellity to print them in [talics, 


As in the hurry of a weekly publication 
it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid ſome errors 
of the preſs, which are the firſt objects 
that minor critics perceive, the author is 1 
ſenſible that there are ſeveral in this vo- EY. 
| lume ; but he propoſes to correct them all, 4 
and place the corrections in the end of the — 
ſecond volume. The charitable reader will! 
overlook ſmall eſcapes, and remember, 
=Y that perfection is my” a divine attribute, | 
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£ CHARACTERS, and TRANSACTIONS, 


7 he Characters of AD AM and E v E . 
| civil 6 ang religious government of Paradiſe, 


And the Lord God took . man and put him in lle 


5 very tree of the gargen | thou mayſt freely eat, &c. = 43 
1 by their actions and behaviour. The firſt 
man was certainly a very extraordinary character; 
' tural and divine knowledge, and underſtood by FLAY 4 
of men ſince have been able to inveſtigate by the 5 J 


longeſt proceſs of reaſoning and experience. To i 
| know the nature and characters of all the creatures 1 


| UPON THE MOST REMARKABLE | 


Recorded i in the BOOK ＋ GENESIS. 
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garden of Eden, to dreſs and to keep. it. = 
And the Lord God commanded the man, ſaying, 95 <> i 


T HE. characters of all perſons are beſt kin 8 3 


he was endowed with an high degree of both na- = 


ſort of intuition a great deal more than the wifeſt 


o 5 3 


4 Pie CHanacTERs of 


.at firſt ſight, by mere inſpection, argued a very 
extraordinary capacity and endowment. This 
knowledge could not proceed from enquiry, and 
rational inveſtigation, becauſe he had never ſeen 
the objects before, and had then no time to con- 
ſider them: the concluſions were drawn immedi- 
ately from the premiſes, without the aſſiſtance of 
any middle term. Adam's capacity appears to 
have been ſuch that he was able to proceed from 
Principles, to conchiſions, without any courſe of 
N or diſcourſive proceſs. | 


This makes me conclude that the language 3 in 

Paradiſe muſt have been more perfect than any 
that has been practiſed ſince the fall; for there is 
no human tongue that we know of, chat conveys 

knowledge otherwiſe than by the methods of dif. 
_ courſe, or reaſoning, In every language ſince the 
fall, all names are determined by qualities; and perſons 
are deferived by actions; but in a ſtate of innocence 
every name at once ſuggeſted the qualities, and 
actions which naturally, or in character, belonged 

to it. I will not determine whether the firſt lan- . 
: guage was Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Chaldaic; er 
whether Moſes, by inſpiration, has trandlated: the : 
firſt language into Hebrew, and given us the ch. N 
racter of it as near as his own language would 
N 5 permit. Of all the language that was uſed in Pa- 
ff  _radiſe there are only two words upon record that 
can be called the language of Adam, namely / 
| and chava. Theſe are two words truly character. 

| iſtic of what they were uſed to point out. The 
firſt e a en, 5 the Ater, the mother of” 

| es . 


ADAM and Evx . 3 3 


all men living. But a better opportunity will 
offer for diſcuſſing this ſubject when we come to 


conſider the nature, progreſs, and confuſion of lan- 
_ guages, Adam could not have given all the crea- 


tures their names ſuited to their natures in any 


language whatever without having ſome idea of | 
their natures, future actions, and characters. 
The names that were given them implied all chat 8 
Ve underſtand by the various parts of ſpeech, in 

other languages. Such a tongue might ſuit ſuch a 
ſtate as Paradiſe, but would be now very difficult 


to learn, where ſo much was to be underſtood. 8 


If the knowledge of man now were as immediate 1 
and perfect as that of Adam was, his language uy 


would be more perfect, and he woald be qualified 


to expreſs his ideas by fewer words, Milton, 
when ſpeaking of Adam's naming the ee 
expreſſes himſelf w ith v. onderfi] propriety *; and 
conſiders his knowledge as an immediate ane ER” 
ment beſtowed by the Deity. There is no rea- 


fon to doubt that the firſt language was an imme-- 


diate gift of Heaven, though we cannot certainly 5 


_ affirm that any of the preſent languages upon earth 
are of that ſort. 1285 


There is one thing affirmed. concerning our gert ; 


: par Ws that they were created after the } image of 


8 2 5 0 
5 As = he ſpoke, hk bird 3 5 aft had” 


| Approaching two and two; theſe cow ring low 8 

Wich blandiſnment: each bied lioop't on bis wing, 
I nam'd them as they paſt and underſtood 

Their natures; with ſuck know. lenge God endow "+ 


My ſudden Appreyenkian. 


g r rox. | 


there is certainly. ſomething more underſtood.- 


4 3 The CrardeTaRs of 


God. - This has been a ſubject of much controverſy 
among divines, and commentators. Some have 
conſidered thoſe qualities in which man reſembles 
the attributes of God, to be the image in which 
Adam was firſt created; but this is only a reſem- 
blance, and not an image. Ihe ſcriptures certainly 
have ſomething very particular, and determinate in 


view, in the uſe of this phraſe, the image of God. 


Ihe word of God never affirms that any of the angels 
were formed after the divine image, though they 


excel men in all ſpiritual qualities that belong to a 


pure, moral, or holy character. Knowledge, righte- 


ouſneſs, ad true holineſs have been generally con- 
ſidered as a deſcription of the image in which man 


was created ; but though all theſe may be implied, 


By comparing one part of ſcripture with another. 5 


there is one particular image of God, mentioned 3 


with great diſtinction, and that is Teſus Chriſt. n 


Apoſtle (Coll. i. 15.) calls him the image of the invi- 
= ble God, and firſt born of every creature. In the He- 


brew text, man is ſaid to be formed after the fha- 
dow (zalam), or umbration of God, which would 

ſeem to import, that there was Gora viſible ym- . 
bol, or bodily glory through which God appeared, 
and converſed with man at firſt in his innocent ſhoe. . 


This! is literally called a ſhadow, becauſe the grea 

ſubſtance belonged unto another ſyſtem of the . 
vine adminiſtration. The body as well as the ſou] 
of man was formed after the i image of Jehovah ; 


and the word image relates as. much to the eut- _ 
, Ward ſtructure and fabrick of Adam 8 body as to 
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the endowments of his mind. There is ſomething 
in the form of the human body that excells all other 
animals in grandure. The very heathens per- 


ceived this, and affirmed that there was a fort of 
divinity in the human ſtructure *. And it is highly 
probable that the firſt happy pair of human crea- 
tures, had a viſible majeſty in their appearance, 
that in a great meaſure decayed and faded away, 


after they ſinned againſt their maker. The re- | 
morſe and auxicty of their minds which proceec led 
from guilty fears, and apprehenſions, Would fe. 
rally impair their conſtitution, and make their 
beauty fade; which though ſome remains of the 
ancient image ſtill continued, yet would be far i in- 

ferior to the ft /plendour of their creation; and 

would only appear like the ins of a /{ately fabric, | 


It 18 highly probable that man was made after 


the pattern of ſomething in the heavens, which, 


by way of eminence, is called the image of God ; 


this we have great 80 to conclude was the ap- 55 
pearatice of a man diſplaying every divine perfec- 0 
tion, and was as true an image of the Deity as any 
- arrature was capable of perceiving. What ſeem 


to confirm this opinion is, that after Cod Was 


pleaſed to make gracious Fee of himſelf 3 
men, he always took pleaſure to appear in the 


form of human nature. This ſeems to imply as. 


| much 2 


2 ke; in effigiem 8 ntum cunc: a Deorom, 5 ; 
7 Pronaque cum ſpe gent animalia cetera terr am 5 

Os homini ſublime dedit; ice} umque ruern 3 

|  Jaſfir & erectos ad 6 dera -ollere vultus. | og 

Ov Mur. B., 


6 | The Crnanactars of 


wuch, as that there never was any ſtate of human 
exiſtence in which the Deity converſed with man- 


character ditplayed in the Melih, as 80 Man of 
Gods right hand. 


Jacob, he was N to tlleir enten in tlie 
ſhape of a man; but with ſuch diikoguiil.eu marks 
of divinity as determined the patriarchs to airibe 


effects upon the minds of men by their preſence, 
as the angel Fehwuah did. I he perfections of Deity 


He Deity was preſent when the ſymbol appeared. 
We may certainly conclude, that if our firſt pa- 
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their bodies and minds would be Pe rfect in the 
higheſt degree, in the rank of created beings, in 


turally qualified for the office that w as ap pointed 
him. 


5 govern a lem of matter 23 Adam had. His or. 
gans of ſenſe 


ties of bodies, whether 4 Ina ry or et andau: y. 


Thus he inltantaneou fh und CF Rood the characters 
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kind, but there was alſo an image of the divine 


When God appeared to Abraha n, 7ſnac, and 


to him the highe/? title that is aſſumed by Deity, 
viz, Jehovah. No created angels produced ſuch 


were ſo conſpicious in the vilible ſymbol, Which 
appeared to their fight, that the Old Teſtament | 
- worthies were never at a loſs to underſtand that 


rents were formed at their creation after the 1 militude 
and likeneſs of Jehovab's viſible glory, that both _ 


the ſyſtem where they were placed, As Adam 
was mate lord of this lower ſyſtem he Was 14. 


No angel had ſuch natural endow ments ta. 


being free from corruption and rhe 
_ imperfection * infirmity, were true glaſſes to 


lead the mind to the underſtandine of all the qua- | 
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of all the creatures, and marked them with 
names agreeanle to their natures. It does not 


appear evident, that any finite invilible powers, 
are naturally qualified, to act in a ſphere of matter, 


or a ſyſtem of bodies. Their interference in things 


of that nature is extraordinary, jor which they re- 
ceive extraordinary powers, which do not belong 
to their natural here of action. But our firſt 


parents were naturally qualified for that govern- 
ment they were entruſted with, and the ſphere 


they acted in was natural to them. The works of 
recon were ſuited to give them pleaſure, not 


merely as the production of divine power, and 


goodneſs, but as having ſomething in their nature 
adapted to the pred? perceptions of rational beings, 


whoſe jenſes and intellectual feelings were capable 
of enjoying the natural ſweetneſs of all creation. 
What pleaſures men now acquire and enjoy by . 


abſirattion, or the exerciſe of their reflecting powers, 
from comparing of objects, perfect man enjoyed by 
the immediate impreiſions of nature upon all his 


ſenſes. Ihe mind then was qualified to receive 
the notices of every ſenſe at tirit hand, and the 


ſenſes were pure channels of communication, and did 


not impoſe upon the underſtanding. In the preſent. 


_ adullerated ſtate of human nature, the ſenſes are : 
frequently debauched, by unnatural gratifications, 
and the mindsof men corrupted by viewing objects 
through falle mediums; but when both were 
pure and untainted, they were mutual miniſters of 
5 natural and rational pleaſure. 5 1 he characters of 


Adan 5 


The CHARACTERS of 


Aker and Cov were natural ones, in this ſtate of 
inmocence; but none of their children ſince can — 
| claim to ſuch a character. | 
The moral character of our firſt parents while in 
Paradiſe was altogether perfect. Their principles 
of action correſponded with the law of their nature 
and the revealed will of God which was given 
them, and if they had not been ſeduced by a ſub- 
tle enemy, might have continued for ever, in the 
| favour of their creator. It would appear that re- 
velation is neceſſary for conſtituting a moral charac- 
ter in the ſight of God; for though Adam was na- 
turally perfect and knew the principles of nature, 
and might have purſued them, yet the poſitive will 
of God 1 is the beſt rule of morals. There is ſome 
degree of ſelf-denial neceſſary to every pure moral 
character, to thew the dependance of the creature 
upon the creator; when our firſt parents remem- 
bered their 8 upon God, their chief ſtudy 
would naturally be to ſerve and obey him, and the 
leading part of their moral character conſiſted in oy 
keeping a juſt ſenſe of their dependance upon God, 
upon their minds, and their denying themſelves to 
things which he had forbidden. Morality always 
relates to ſome law, for where their is no lau there 
1 no tramſgreſſion. the morality of the firſt man, 
5 and his partner, conſiſted in performing a ready 
obedience in thought and action to God's revealed 


wil. While they continued i in this obedience their ; 
1 moral character was perfect. 7 


"It! is a generally received o opinion, that the firſt. 5 
258 man 
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man ſtood in the capacity of a publick covenant head 
to his poſterity ; that his obedience or diſobedience 


to the poſitive commandment of his maker, in con- 


ſequence of this covenant relation, entailed life or 
death upon his children; that a deficiency in any 
part of moral character with relation to the precept 


concerning the tree of knowledge, not only render- 
ed him guilty before God, but fixed a puniſhment 


upon his ſeed alſu. Upon this principle the idea of 
original guilt has been introduced into ſome ſyſtems 


of divinity. . How far this is conſiſtent with the 
tenour of revelation may be afterwards conſidered, 


but in the account which Moſes has given of the 

character of our firſt parents, there is no foundation 

for ſuppoſing any covenant at all. Neither the 
word covenant, nor the ſenſe thereof, is to be 
found in the whole of this account. What the ſcrip- - 


ture ſays upon this point in general, ſhall be con- 


ſidered when we come to examine the word co é” 
nant in the ſenſe i in which it is uſed. in che Old and 
New Teſtament. 


Our firſt parents were 3 3 a 3 85 


and obliged to do whatever their maker ſhould re- 
quire of them, or abſtain from whatever he ſhould | 
forbid; but whether this law was a proper condi- 
tional covenant of works, by which they ſhould have 
merited life, is a beet we _ | certainly aſcer- a 
tain from the Moſrac Hiſtory. am ſufficiently 0 
aware that the prejudices of „ <9 jr the piety of 
«others have diſpoſed them to ſpeak in very ſtrong 7 
terms upon this ſubject; but as I would deſire to 
ſpeak nothing except trath, and what appears fully 
evident from ſcripture, I thall endeavour to o handle 
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What is now underſtood by death, would have had | 
no exiſtence, unleſs fin had entered into the world. 
Whether mankind would have lived organized, 


From any plain ſcripture teſtimony ; but it appears 
_ abundantly evident that whatever alterations might 
have been made by the Almighty, in the condition 
of innocent man, they would have been for the bet- 
ter, and not for the worſe. _ | | 
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were liable to unge, and being left to the free 
dom of their own will, they at laſt abuſed their li. 
berty, offended God, and ruined themſelves. It is 
certainly a manifeſt truth, that freedom is one of the 
: greateſt privileges that eatjvat creatures can en- 
joy, without which 10 would be capable of doing 
neither good nor evil. It is this liberty, that 


and upon which merit and demerit, Praiſe, and 
| blame, are eſtabliſhed. The Almighty in 8 
man free, and leaving him to the free exerciſe « - 


$0 - The CranacteRs of , 
this point with all the candour and caution the im- it 
portance of the ſubject requires. I ſhall only ob- 4 
| ſerve on this occaſion that it does not appear from A 
Moſes? account of the ſtate of innocence, that there 1 
was any promiſe made to Adam of eter al life, for b 
keeping the law concerning the forbidden fruit. 1 
There is good reaſon to conclude, that H rr 4 
; firſt parents had continued obedient to the revealed .- 
will of their maker, that they would have alſo con- * 
tinued in his favour, and enjoyed perpetual felicity. | 


without any change, is what we cannot determine 


There appears to have been one thing” "ROE cha- 
racer of our firſt parents for which ſome have 
blamed their maker; and that is mutability. They 


conſtitutes rational beings accountable creatures, | 
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AD AM and EVE, -c. 1 580 11 
his liberty could not be blamed for his abuſe of one 


of the higheſt bleſlings that a creature can enjoy, : 
_ eſpecially me that he endowed him with a 
regulating principle of conſcience, to direct him in 
the practice of his freedom. Adam was formed with 
no bias in his nature to any thing vicious; he had 
no propenſity to any evil thing, though his mind 

was free to either good or evil, The evil that ne 
did was truly his own, and cannot be in the leaſt ” 
_ imputed to either his weakneſs, or the want of any 


thing that was neceſſary to have preſerved him in 


His primitive integrity. To be free from all poſſi- 

bility of erring, is a property peculiar to the Deity 
only: even angels are liable to error, for any thing 
that we know to the contrary. Our firſt parents 


were certainly as perfect, in their firſt creation, as 


was neceſſary for beings in ſuch a conſtitution to be; 


the powers of both their bodies and minds were free 5 
of all corruption, and their was no imbicility in 


their faculties to hinder them from doing the will of 3 
their maker. They might have reſiſted temptation 
with the powers they were poſſeſſed of; and that 
they did not make a proper uſe of their ability, Was 
no fault in their maker, but their own. Had they . 
only acted, as they were acted upon by a foreign 


impulſe, they could neither have merited appro- 


1 bation, nor committed fin. "They could not have 9 
been agents in a moral ſenſe, unleſs they had been 


free to act or not to act as they thought proper. 
No motives whatſ, dever could have determined their 


minds w it hout a judgment of conſcience, and as 
ns the active power of their ſouls had a determinating 


influen ce over all motives, it was the voluntary 
| jp * = — ag abuſe . 
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mand over motives, and by judging of their nature, 
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muſt have been the agent. A being that has no 


accounted guilty of a crime by giving way to their 
force, for in this caſe it cannot help it. 


85 pair had undoubtedly religious ordinances, which 


While the ſoul was free of error, ſhe had a com- 


and tendency, could admit or reſiſt their force. If 
motives had been infallible in their force, then the 
crime or the duty muſt have been attributed to the 5 
motive and not to the agent, or rather the motive 


power to reſiſt the force of motives, can never be 


It was an eminent perfection in the character a 

the firſt man, that he had ability to determine in 

Hhimſelf concerning the fitneſs, and congruity of mo- 
75 n and to act or not to act as he thought meet. 


In this ſtate of primeval innocence, the firſt | 


they obſerved ; and ſymbols of divine inſtitution, 
which pointed out both their privileges and their 
duty. The divine character hath in all ages and 
7 deſpenſations of God, been pointed out to man by 
certain ſymbols, ſuited to the organized condition 
of ſoul and body; and what was impoſſible for the 
mind to perceive ſimply through the organs of 
ſenſe, has been clothed in a form which is ſuited to 
the imperfection of our condition. Though our 
firſt parents were morally perſect, and without fin _ 
while in Paradiſe, yet it was impoſſible that they 
could perceive. the divine glory, except through i, 
. mediums ſuited to their nature. Fleſh and blood _ 
could not perceive ſpiritual glory unleſs in a medi- 
5 ate ſenſe; . and as man Was to eve God both * ith 3 
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N his ſoul and 1 it was aH he would have 5 
means that were ſuited to both. 


The manifeſtations of God to our parents! in Paradiſe = 
were of ſuch a nature, as affected their ſenſes, as well 


as their minds: they knew his ſpecial approaches, by 


things that they heard. Fehovah Elohim is faid to 


have converſed with Adam, and in the 17 verſe of 
the 2d chapter, we have ſo much of that conver- 


fation recorded. We cannot conceive how Adam 
ſhould have heard the voice of Jehovah unleſs he 


had expreſſed himſelf to his ſenſes by ſome kind of 
articulations; we have reaſon to believe that God 
ſpake the very words which Moſes has recorded 
whether in Hebreu, or in what other language 1 
will not pretend to affirm. But whatever language 
it was, it was of the ſame nature with articulate . 
| ſpeech, and was an addreſs to Adam's ſenſes as well 
as to his mind. If there was alſo ſome viſible. ſym- | 
bol, as their is good reaſon to ſuppoſe i it is moſt rea- 
ſonable to conclude that it was that image of God _ 
after which Adam was formed, namely the appears © 
ance of a man who afterwards became the ſole com- 
municator ofthe merciful knowledge of God, to mi- 
ſerable ſinners. The religious worſhip of our firſt . 
parents appears manifeſtly to have been directed to | 
Jehovah, through the medium of that viſa tble 6 gan, 1 
which he made uſe of when he ſpoke to them. Ihe 
viſible appearance ſuggeſted the preſence of an in- 
vilible agent, and power, which was never ſepa- 
rated from that phenomenon. Thus when they faw ? 
this i image of God, they always underſtood divine 
attributes attending it, and payed divine worſhip 
and adoration to It, as the maker of all * 
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What ſeems to confirm this ſentiment i is, what 
| Moſes records in the 8 verſe of the third chapter. 
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Cod amongſt the trees of the Garden *, It appears 
plain that this manifeſtation of God was of ſuch a 
nature, as our firſt parents imagined the trees of 


gave. the name of Fehovah Elohim. 


That perſon, who, when man became Sw; 
ated as a mediator, appears even in an innocent 


though there had been no fin, there would have 


been a neceſſity of viſible ſymbols to have eg ed 
the 1 images. of heavenly things to men. 


God to our parents in Paradiſe, namely, the tree 
of life, and the tree of knewledge: of good and evil. 
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And they heard the voice of the Lord Cod walking in 
the garden in the wind of the day ; and Adam and 
his wife hid themſelves from the preſence of the Lord 
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the garden would conceal them from it; hence it is 
maniſeſt that it was ſome viſible pearance which 
they had been accuſtomed to ſee, and to which ney 


ſtate, to have been the medium of all divine com- 
munications to mankind ; and it would appear from 
the diſcoveries of God to our parents in Paradiſe, that 


There were two great ordinances appointed by 


they were placed in the midſt of the garden; and a 
„ rick prohibition laid on man not to touch the tree 

of knowledge ; „ for | in caſe of eating of the fruit . 
; thereof, death was to be the puniſhment. The 


| Intention 5 . 


or countenance, hence we have ſuch phraſes in ſcrip - 
5 ture as the face of thine anointed--The light of thy counte- 
nance or face; all Which are generally applied to thoſe 
manifeſtations of gehovah, which he made by viſible ap" ' 
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intention of this prohibition was to teach man his 
dependance upon God, and to ſhew, however 
highly he was favoured with enjoyments, he was 
{till a dependant creature, and held all his privi- 
leges by free donation. The title which Adam 
| had to the free uſe of the tree of life, depended 
upon his obedience to the divine commandment 
concerning the tree of knowledge; for he was par- 
_ ticularly informed, that if he taſted the tree of 
knowledge he heuld the. The one was a fymbol 
of his dependance upon his maker, and the other an 
eublem of that life which lies i in the divine favour. 
They were both ordinances of God, to teach man 
the connection between his duty and his privilege ; 
that the enjoyment of lie e 988 bys at- 
5 tending upon his duty. 5 
It is highly habe t that che bait of the 4 tree oat 
fe would have proved a ſufficient mean of prolong- 
ing Adam's life, by invigorating his conſtitution, 
and that had he and his poſterity continned in their 
obedience, the fruit of that tree, or others of tl 
ſame nature would have been contingied as an ordi- 
| nance of life for ever, and preſerved their bodies 
from mortality. Of what quality the fruit of the 
forbidden tree was is not certain; it has been affirmed 
that there was ſuch a quality in it as really ſtrength - 


ened the underſtanding, but this is only prablema- 
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tical, It is more certain that it received this name 
| from the effects that man's diſobedience produced 
in his mind when he taſted the fruit thereof. He 
knew that he was naked, and had loſt che favour of 5 
Alus maker, which was a ſad experimental knowledge. 1 
Had the firſt man remembered theſe two ordinances 
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of God, according to their nature and 55 ive iu- 
tention, they would have preſerved him from the 
miſery which his forgetfulneſs brought upon him. 
All the evil that hath as yet happened to men in this 
world hath proceeded from breaking the connection 
between duty and privilege, and forgetting or 
neglecting divine inſtitutions. From the firſt reve- 
lation of God to man it is evident, that the rule and 
meaſure of religious knowledge wasthe revealed will 
_ of God, and that to ſeek after more wiſdom than 
God was pleaſed to reveal concerning himſelf, Was 
_ rebellion againſt him. The tree of knowledge was 
an ordinance which pointed out to man that he 
ſhould proceed no farther in his ſearches after the 
knowledge of his creator, than he had directed him 
in his revealed will. The knowledge of good with- 
out any evil, might have been attained from all 
| Other created objects, but the knowledge of evil 
could not in a ſtate of i innocence have been ohtain- By 
ed, without committing it, The action was for: 
bidden, and. the taſting of the fruit was- criminal 5 
on account of the divine prohibition. "ip | 
lad the firſt man conſidered the tree in the midſt | 
of the garden as an ordinance of God, to teach him 
a a conſtant dependance upon his creator, he would 
not have preſumed to have touched it; but would 
have conſidered it as a ſtanding medaceial of the ſu- 
premacy of the Deity, and that his happineſs de- 
. pended upon an obedient ſubor dination to the divine 
will. The firſt intention of religious ordinances 1 
Was to inſtruct man in his dependance upon Jeho- 3 
vah, All werſhip and adoration paid to God implies 
the Ae e of the creature upon the creator; 
and 
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and Al eternal fymbols appointed by Heaven, 
ſp eak the ſame language. "The tree of knowledge 

in the midſt of the garden, with all the other riches 
of nature around 5 vlattily pointed ont to our firſt 
9 parents, that elleir great abundance of bleflings ; 
were enjoyed dependantly, and derived from one 

ſource, and were to be continued by purſuing | the | 
| idea of dependance upon God. 


The method of worſhip practiſed in Paradiſe, is 
not particularly exprefled by Moſes ; though the 


ob jeck thereof, and the medium, are manifeſtly ſet 
forth. Adoration and praiſe ſcem to have been 
7 the moſt ſtated acts of their worſhip ; as for i 
plication for ſupply of their wants, there ſeems to 
have been no occaſion, for they wanted nothing that 
their hearts could deſire. In Paradiſe there is 
f good reaſon to believe, that beſides the ſuper- 
natural knowledge with which the firſt pair were 
endowed, added to the perfection of their natural 
5 capacities, that they received inſtructions from the 
good angels, which occaſionally were ſent with ſpe- 
cial orders to converſe with them. We are in- 


formed in the bock of Job, that the angels there, 
called morning ftars, Jang together, and all the ſons 


| of God ſhouted for joy when the foundations of the 
earth were laid. And it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that they would be ready to execute any commiſ- 
ſion that might tend to the honour of God, and the 
good of any part of his creation. Milton puts a 
- few beautiful lines into the mouth of Aden, Ph 85 


2 Tob, RXV Ul. 7. 
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8 ſhews that he believed that the angels were ſent 
upon ſpecial errands to this world +. 


The religious government of Paradiſe ; was purely 


divine, without any mixture of human inventions. 


The Almighty gave man a law, and he appointed 
him ſuitable ordinances, anſwerable to his ſituation ; | 
but all theſe were the immediate and ſpecial ;nfti- 
© tations of heaven, unadulterated by human device. 
Religion, and duty can never be rightly performed 
except in the way appointed by God; every addi- 


tion made to revelation is a real corruption, and to 


ſubſtract from it the greateſt rebellion againſt the 
Deity. The finding out of inventions ruined the 
| happieſt pair that ever were in this world. While 


man ſubmitted to the will of his maker he was 


happy, but when he went beyond pe vine rule, 


i be ſoon becams miſerable. 


N Nor think d men were none, 
3 That heav'n would want ſpectators, God want” praiſe 


Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 


Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we ſleep : 
All theſe with ceaſeleſs praiſe his works behold. = 
Both day and night: how often from the ſteep 
Ol echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
_ Celeſtial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole reſponſive each to other's note, 
5 Singing their great creator; oft in bands 
| While they keep watch, or nightly rounding witli, 
With heav'nly touch of inſtrumental ſounds, 
In full harmonic numders join'd, their ſong; 


Dir ide the night, and lit our bol to heaw n. 
e > Mar rox. B. bY 
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The civil govermnent of Paradiſe was a pure 
Theocracy ;—nor was there any occaſion for any 


fubordinate magiſtrates, If Adam had not ſinned, 


and his poſterity had continued in a ſtate of inno- e 
cence, there would have been no occaſion for any 


rulers except one. The will of Jehovah would 
have been a rule to all men, and there would have 


been no ordinances of men in the world. As there 


would have been no unruly paſſions and appetites 
prevailing, but all thoughts and actions in uniſon 
with the will of God; what ſerved for rules of 
government to the firſt man, would have ſerved 
all the world for ever. If all men were in a ſtate 
of perfect friendſhip with God, his authority would 

be a law to them all; and ne would be no occa- 


ſion for one man to wich over another. Society 


would need no defence againſt oppreſſion , for there 
would be no ſuch thing exiſting. Order and equa- 
lity are perfectly compatable in a ſtate of pure inno- 
cence. Suppoſe Adam had continued innocent till 
he had ſeen ten million of his poſterity, he could 
have claimed no dominion over them. without a 
new revelation, Even his. dominion over his wife 
was an effect of her ſin,. for at firſt they were 
equal, and no ſupremacy intimated. In every per- 
fect ſtate God is all and all with reſpect to domi- 
nion. Dominion in the hand of creatures is a 
ſtrong argument that there is ſin in the world. 
In a ſtate of pure nature there could he no ſupre- 
macy, for there is no need for it. When we ſpeak 
now of a natural ſtate of man, we ſpeak at ran- 


dom; for there has not been any ſuch ſtate ſince 


Adam fell. It is becauſe that all men are ready to 


. behave 


1 The CuanacTers of 


ments to ſecure property againſt invaſion, There 


rity is but down, and. God is again all in all. — 


take place in that e Paradiſe where no 
Ain can enter. 


of power among the angels. It muſt be among 


5 n not heavenly ee 2 


— 


nifold wiſdom of God. Chap. vi. 12. . principalities and 
EI = WY 


behave unnaturally, that they appoint govern - 


is not a ſingle form of government in the world at 
this day, that has the ſmalleſt reſemblance of the 
government of Paradiſe. The beſt of them are 
but ſecond hand ones, and imperfect ſuccedaneums 
of a better rule. We have no reaſon to expect 
a government like that of Paradiſe, till all autho- 


Then a Perfect theocracy and true monat chy will 


It has often been affirmed that there are degrees — 


the fallen ones, if there are any ſuch ſupremacy ; _ 
for among the holy angels it does not appear that 
tbere are any pretenſions to ſuperiority. In the 
New Teſtament we read of principalities and 
powers, but theſe, when the ſcope of the paſſages 
are conſidered, are only the powers of his world . 


Is 


* The < Avoltls to te Him fi that he is : paced : 
"4 that neither death nor life, nor angels nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things preſent, nor things to come, nor 
any other creature ſhall be able to ſeparate him from we” 
love of God. The ſame Apofile in Epheſians i. 20. affirms 
hat Chriſt is ſet at the right hand of God far above all 
Principality, and power, might, and dominion.— And in 
Chap. iii. 10. that God gave him grace to preach the goſ- 

; pe, to the intent, that unto the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places might be known by the church, the ma- 


nued to have ruled his poſterity in the ſame manner 


Ada aM and E v, i 2 
It is a mere arbitrary conjecture that there as 


ſupremacy among the. heavenly powers, without 
any real foundation in ſcripture. There are no 
ſecondary maſters in heaven, and there were as few 
intended in Paradiſe. The Almighty was the fole 


and immediate lord of man, and would have conti- 


powers are ranked among the enemies of the Chriſtians.— 
We wreſile not againſt fleſh and blood, but agaiuſt prinei- 
7 palities, againſt powers, againſt the rulers of the - darkneſs 


of this world, againſt ſpiritual wickedneſs in high places. 


In Coloftians i. 18. the ſame Apoltle mentions principalities 

and powers, as being all created by Chriſt: For by him 
were all things created, that are in heaven and on earth, 
vilible and invilible, whether they be thrones, or domi- 
nions, or principalities or powers: all things were created 
by him and ſor him. Chap. ii. 10. Chriſt is ſaid to be the 
head of all principality and power#-- v. 15. to have ſpoiled 
principalities and powers, making a ſhew of them openly, 
triumphing over them by himſelf. In Titus iii. 1. princi- 
palities and powers are again mentioned. In all theſe pal» 
_ fages, which are indced all that are relating to the ſuhject 
in the New Teſtament, except Jude, v. 6, 9. There 8 no 
proof of any ſi upremacy among angels, except the ſupremacy. 

of Jeſus Chriſt, who is lord of angels, as well as of men. 
All that we know of the miniſtry of angels, has a ſpecial re- 
ference to the church of Chriſt, and ſome of them are call. 
ed Archangels with regard to their miniſtration in things 

of this ſyſtem ; but among themſelves there is no reaſon to 
conclude there is. any dominion. The agg, are by 
the Apoſtle Romans vili. 38. diſtinguiſhed from the ap 
The one {i igifymng angels, and the other en or wicked 


rulers, 
| Beza 
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government of Paradiſe, with regard to innocent 
creatures, was order without power. Among ſinful 
imperfect creatures order is ſupported by power, 


no jarring intereſts or oppolite paſſions, and appe- 


Hoc mihi qualem ſimpliciſſimum & appoſitiſſimum, hoc lo- 


ſtand the good angels ſunply: But by principalities and 
powers, empires and magiſtrates, or finally the whole of 
human policy. This appears to me the moſt ſimple and 
| 848 te lente of this and {ome other places of ſcripture.” 

TED FN Bxza in LoCo, 


coming w th the ſound ofa trumpet, and with the voice of 
an archangel; diſcharging the office of chief meſſenger, or 
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Jefus curiſt, and to no created angel. There are only two 


]y hoſts, There is indeed a ſupremacy among the evil 


from pride and wickedneſs, as all creature dominion over 
man hath done lince the beginning. 
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as he did Adam, had they remained innocent. The 
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and could not be without it; but where there are 


kites, order grows out of the conſtitution of things, 9 
and there needs no Powe erto reſtrain the motions of any 
| | indi- 


Beza ſays, Sed quid {i angelos, interpretremur Fmplici- 
ter beatos illas ſpiritus; principatus autem & poteſtates, 
imperia & magiſtratus, humanam denique omnem poetutiam 


co & aliis videtur. © What if by angels we ſhould under- 


| We rl ited of a an Gta” but this is none other | 
than Chriſt himſelf, once aſſuming the name of Michael, or 
one in the likeneſs of God, as the word ſignifies, and again 


5 angel i 111 ring the dead.---Archangel | 18 a title peculiar to 7 


places where the word archangel i Is uſed ; Thefl. iv. 16. and 
Jude v. 9. but none of them are 25056 to any created 
angel, or imply ſupremacy i in any degree among the heaven- 


angels: for their is a king i in the bottomleſs pit, 2000? domi | 
nion and tyranny in the nigheſt degree. This proceeds 
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individual. The reaſon why ſubordinate pow ers 
and inferior authority are now exerciſed among men, 


is, that their minds are corrupted, and will not 


ſubmit to a ſpiritual government. When nniver- 
ſal order prevailed there was no occaſion for. 
the exerciſe of any power, except the knowledge 
of the will of God, which naturally determined man 
to do what was right and good; and if the paſſions 
and appetites had remained uncorrupted, order 
would have continued without. any magiſterial domi- 
nion of one man over another. Among corrupted 
creatures, order cannot be ſupported without 
power to reſtrain the vicious, and punith the delin- 
quencies of offenders; but if corruption did not 
exiſt, ſuch power ae not be neceſſary. All the 
various forms of civil government in the world, are 5 7 
real demonſtrations of the corruption of ſociety, 
and that human nature is not ſo perfect as it was at 
firſt. It is at the ſame time a great ſavour of Hea- 
ven, that power and order are ſo connected, that 
they are eſtabliſhed upon the principles of juſtice and 
equity; ſo that it is eaſy to perceive whether 
power is legitimate by its ſupporting order according . 
to reaſon and truth. There are no niceties in 


this view of government; a peaſant can underſtand 


its principles as well as the profoundeſt Philoſopher, 
and it is every man's intereſt to underſtand it. It 
will always appear conſiſtent with common ſenſe, 
that the leſs dominion among beings in che ſame 
rule and rank there is, the nearer power comes to juſt 
order and equity. The reaſon why the Deity is abſo- 
Jute in power and dominion is, that he has neither 
Superiore nor Te nor are > there any other bemgs i in 


the | 
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the ſame ſeals: All abſolute power among crea- 
tures is prophane in the higheſt degree; for it is 


abſolute power and authority over man, there is no 
_ reaſon why creatures ſhould do fo over one another; 
for in this God cannot be imitated. Had man 
continued innocent, the ranks in fociety would 


_ orderly. The will of God would have been the 
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Y op as the law is clear. The ſtate of Paradiſe 


_ the Almighty, and were trnely perfect, of Which 


ulſurping a rule which none, except God, Java right 
to, or can manage. Although that the Deity aſſumes 


have been equal, and all actions would have been 


common law to all, which every one would have ob- 
ſerved. A luſt for power over equals in nature 
could only proceed from error and iniquity. The 
nearer any perſon approaches to innocence, the 
leſs power. he would with to have over others. It 
zs either guilt or fear that makes men fond of do- 
minion. Humble perſons are cvetous of neither. 
I be Jaw of Paradiſe was exceeding plain and ex- 
: tremely eaſy: It was rather given for a trial of vir- 
tue than 47eftram unruly paſſions and appetites. 
There no diforder when the law was given; it 
vas then only a teſt of dependance and obedience. All 
avs ſimce have been formed to reſtrain growing 
iniquity, and have themſelves. been arguments of 
tranſgreſſion, exiſting in the world. This was not 
the caſe at firſt: for the law was a pleaſure to man 
and only implied the poſſibility of offence, Where. 
_ as in the preſent ſtate of things the offence is as 


as truly a natural ſtate of which God was the au- 
thor: the civil and religious govertmments of that 
ſtate were governments immediately derived from 
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ny the 2 Sth. verſe of chapter firſt. 
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there never Will be a true image, except in the 


kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, which | is not of thus world. 


1 {hall conclude this diſcourſe with a few obſerva- 
tions upon ſome particular pallages 1 in the two firſt 


chapters of Geneſis. 


It will appear to any attentive reader, that in 
the two firſt chapters of this book of Moſes there is 


a tranſpoſition of ſeveral paſſages, which breaks the 


connection of the hiſtory, and renders the ſubject 
more difficult to be underſtood. Before I proceed 5 


to make any obſervations upon the ſentiments con- 
tained in this part of the Moſiac Hiſtory I mall firſt | 
place it in its natural order. Without paying any. 
: regard to the diviſion by verſes, I ſhall place the 
connection of the hiſtory and facts, in that order in 


which they would have ſtood provided they. had Not 
been tranſpoſed, 


Ihe hiſtory of he besagt 404 che earth beo, at 
GEN. Crap. I. 1 A 


24 hs the. beginning C God created the heavens and 2 
the earth. 


2 And the earth was e 0 ad 2 ä 


darkneſs was upon the face of the deep ; and the 


ſpirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
-— oY And God laid, let there be gut; and there. * 1 
Ugh: = 5 
4 And God ſaw the light, that it was 5 and | 
God divided the light from the darkneſs. * 85 
2 And God called the night day, and the dark Ta 


5 nefy he called night : and the Cm and the 


morning were the firſt day. 95 | 
6 And God ſaid let there be a firmament | in the 5 
Vor. I. „ 1 midſt 


— The CranacTERs of 
: malt of the waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters. 


7 And God made the Sen; and Gvided the 
woes which were under the firmament, from the 
waters which were above the firmament : 2 and it 
Was ſo. 


8 And God 4 the griamient 8 And 
F the evening and the morning were the ſecond day. 
9 And God faid, let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together unto one place, and let the 
dry- land appear : and it was ſo. 5 

10 And God called the dry-land earth, and the 
. gathering together of the waters called he Seas: 5 
5 and God ſaw that it was good. 1 £ 
11 And God ſaid, let the earth bring forth 7 


ED: graſs, the herb vieldng ſeed, and the fruit- tree 
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vioelding fruit after his kind, whoſe leed is in el, : 
5 ron the earth: and it was ſo. 

1 Wi And the earth brought forth 2 a the 8 
herb yielding ſeed after his kind, and the tree yield- 
ing fruit whoſe ſeed was in itſelf, after his kind: 


and God ſaw- that it was good. 
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13 And 88 evening. and ems e morning were the 


14 4 And God Gd,” let ans 5 Volts | in the 1 
. firmament of the heaveri, to divide the day from the 
night: and let them be for 1 and for ſeaſons, _ 
— 1 for days and years. 55 

2x5 And let thembe for lights | in the Grmament af I 
. th heaven, to give W upon the earth: andi it was 
ſo. ; 
16 And God made two yu lights ; the greater 
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light to rule the day, and the leſſer ght to rule 


the night: e made the ſtars alſo. 


17 And God ſet them in the firmament of the 


| heaven, to give light upon the earth. 


18 And to rule over the day and over the night, 


and divide the light from the darkneſs : and God ſaw 
| that it was good. 


19 And the evening and the morning were the 
fourth day. „ 


20 And God Gd; let u waters bring th . 


8 abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and 
fowl that may fly above the earth! in _ on fir- 
5 mament of heaven. 


21 And God created great n "nd; every = 


: living creature that moveth, which the waters 


brought forth abundantly after their kind, and every 8 
winged fowl after his kind : and God How that. it | 
iN good, | | 


22 And God bleſſed PRE WER * ful 8 


and multiply, and fill the w aters in che ſeas, and | 
: let fowl multiply | in the earth. Ny 


23 and the ev ening Land che mor rning were dhe 


fifth day, 


2414 And God: (aid, 1 bike: cork 0 


the living creature er his kind, cattle and creep- 
ing thing, and beaſt of the earth after his kind = 


and it was ſo. 


25 And God 3 8 the beaſt of the BET, hee. 


| his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every 


thing that creepeth upon the earth 2 his kind; 5 


5 and God law that it WAS 5 good... 


28 e CranacTers * 


. 4 1 heſe are the generations of the Heavens | 
c. ii. and the earth, when they were created; in 


®. the day that the Lord God made the earth 


5 and the the heavens . And every plant of 
the field, before it was in the earth, and every 
herb of the field before it grew ; for the 


Lord God had not caufed it to rain upon the 


carth, and there was not a man to till the 
6 ground. But there went up a miſt from the 


earth and. watered the whole face of the 
ground, 


” V.2 26: And God ſaid; let us 1 man in our image, 
C. i. after our likeneſs; and let them have domi- 


nion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over the 


fowl of the air, and over all cattle, and over 


£2 »The ow word Be Which is rendered i in our 795 
verſion, in the day is in the plural number, and relates to 
the whole five day, works which Moſes had before detcri- 
bed. In thcſe five days the heavens and the earth were 
Not only created, but made, and placed i in their ſyſtemati- 
= cal ſitr ation. Moles ſeems to diſtinguiſh particularly be- ; 

teen creating and making, Bara ſignifies to give exiſt- 
eence to things non-cxiſtant, Aſia is uſed to poiut out things 
made or 4brought of pre-exiſting matter; Faſhar is a word uſed _ 
do ſhew the configurat on of matter, ſormed into certain 
| Ihapes, and appearances. This laſt word is uſed When 
Moſes deſcribes the making of man, Chap. b. 9. The Lord | 
| God formed man of the duſt of the ground, va. aſber ve bo- 
va Flohim Eth Ha- adam ophar. It appears according to 
1 ſcripture that creation, and making are different acts of the 


| Deity. When he creates he has nothing to work upon: 
When he makes a thing he works upon what he has crea- 
175 Ted; * phicing all things into their conſtrurional order, 


| v. 21 And the Lord God cauſed a 9 ſleep to | 
c. ii. fall upon Adam *, and he flept ; and he took 
. Ee pes 
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all the earth, and over every — thing 


that creepeth upon the earth. 


6. 7 And the Lord God formed Aan of the Pry 
C. ii. of the ground, and breathed into his noſtrils 


the breath of life , and Adam became a livin g 
ü 


v.19 7 out of 7D ground the Lord God form- 
c. ii. ed ev cry beaſt of the field, and every fowl of 


the air an brought them to Adam to ſee what 
he would call them; and whatſoever Adam 


called every nving a creature that was its name. 
And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to 


the fowl of the air, and every Beat of the 
field ; but for Adain there Was not found an 
help meet for him. FE 


8 And the Lord God ended 2 iden eaſt- = 
e. ii. ward in Eden ; and there he put the man 


— - — 7 8 1 2 3 Bo 
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whom he had farmed And the Lord God 1 1 


ſäaid, it is not good for man to be alone TI 
will make him a help meet for him. 


eve Piphal Jehovah Elobim Toredamah, the Lord God 
cauſed a deep licep to fall upon Adam ſignifies more than 
merely a ſlcep: Toredamah implics rn or a 
real want of feeling : a cefation of animal motion or ſen- 
ſation. The ſeventy render it an extacy, moan, It 
is piobable that the Almighty ſo overwhelmed the ſenſes of 
: Adam by ſome {triking man{feflacion of himſelf that he loſt. 
all ſenſation, and felt no pain of the operation that was 

performed upon him, on account of the pleaſure that he had 
in his intercourſe with his maker, Ir is manifelt that Adam 


knew u. | 
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one of his ribs and cloſed up the place inſtead 2 


thereof. And the rib which the Lord God 


had taken from man, made he a woman, and 


| brought her unto the man. And Adam ſaid, 
this is now bone of my bones, and feſh of 


my fleſh ; ſhe ſhall be called woman, becauſe 


the was taken out of man, And they were 
both naked, the man and his W wife, and were 


not. allanned: e 
v. 27 So God created man in his own imape, i 


c. i. the image of God created he him, male and . 


male created he them. 


The particular tranſactions thus connected ed 
| arranged, makes the hiſtory more plain, and does 
not confuſe the reader by going backwards and for- 


wards to gather the connection of purpoſes. 


In the 4. ver. Chap. ii. Moſes calls the hiſtory 
of the heavens and the earth generations, Toledath, 
becauſe the various and ſpeciſical creatures were 
ſormed or generated from principles already crea- 
ted. When the heavens and the earth were crea- 
ted, chey were without form, and were one con- 
fuſed chaos, and abyſs. "The principles and ge- 
nerating powers were all created by that energy 
which called the univerſe into being, but the ſpe- 
cifical characters of the various bodies in the heavens 
and earth, and their ſyſtematical forms, were the 
effects of ſpeciaf commandments. Ihe work of the — 
= days w were voy works of creation, „0 far as they 
N | produced 


; knew hat was done t to him, and, mol probably perceived 1 
tlie u hole operation, but it was ſo far from &: gwing kim 


- bein that it rather appears to dave . him . 


hy 
„ - 
\ 45 
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produced new forms of matter, but the principles 
___ were already exiſtent, and called forth out of the 
confuſed chaos, by the fiat of the Almighty. 
| What the Deity conld have done by one act of his 

power, he performed by gradual operations, to 
teach his rational creatures the true nature of order, 
and to give them a more diſtinct view of all the 
Parts of the great whole; that by underſtanding 


the ſyſtem in its parts, they m aſcend — — 
_ to the great author. 


It is affirmed, ver. 5. chap. * ii. chat every plant _ 
5 in the field and every herb were created before 
. they were in the earth. This plainly intimates 
E that the original principles and ſeeds were created : 
2 at firſt, but that the author of nature made them 
EC = SCAR gradually, till they produced their ſpeces, -- = 
. | in that part of matter which is called earth. Thus 
; their actual forms and characters became viſible, _—_— 
„ and their practical uſe was  eſtabliſied by certain laue 
„ of nature. — 5 
From the beginning of the firſt ha of this 
| hiſtory, to the fourth verſe of the ſecond, the word 
Elohim is conitantly uſed by itſelf, without being 
joined with the name Jehovab. The critics have 
affirmed that the reaſon why the name Jehova 
is not uſed by Moles till the fourth verſe of this 
chapter 15, that the Almighty did not chooſe to 
make his ſelf-exiſtence known till he had perfecte a 5 
huis works —but when he had finiſted all his 
works he then revealed his name Jehovah, to teach 
man that the Deity was ſelf-exiſtent, and that all 
other things were effects of his wiſdom and power, . 
4 8185 * is more 8 than certain. 1 ſhould rater 
Or egy incline 


en The Pals lar of 
t incline to think that the word Jehovah was inſerted | 
| at firſt in the text, in the beginning of the firſt. 
: chapter, and has been left out by tr anſcr ares : 
8 through miſtake or negligence. | | 
It is manifeſt that all the works of God were not 
5 -Roiſhed; when the heavens and the earth were 
formed: for both the man and the woman were 
formed after, ſo it is no good argument for uling 
the word Jehovah in the fourth verſe on that ac- 
count. I ſhould rather think that this name of the 
Deity was uſed fr/?, as having a 2 ſpecial relation to 
man, and was intended to teach Adam, that all his 
EF  hvnppineſs and enjoyment depended upon his maker, 
as the true ſource of every good thing; and alſo to 


inform him that the image after which he was form- 
7 was the likeneſs of one who is ſelf-exiſtent. 


| In this hiſtory of Moſes there is a deſcription of 
| 3 earthly Paradiſe, or the Garden of Eden. Its 

55 ſituation i is pointed ont by certain marks, which it 

+. Is reaſonable to ſuppoſe were known in the days of 

' * Moſes. © Theſe marks are the names and courſes of 
rivers; the name of the place itſelf, * and the pro- 

7% . duce of the adjacent country. IT he country and 

By Garden of Eden, are conſidered as diſtinct. A river 

is ſaid to go.out of Eden to water the Garden; 

and from thence it was parted, and became four : 

E \ heads. The name of the firſt is Piſon, that is it 

3 - that Icom paſſech the whole land of Havilah where 8 
* * there is gold; ang the gold of that land is good; 

EE cent e Bdellium and the Onyx ſtone. And the 

name of the ſecond river is Gihon; the ſame is it 

|  ——_— the whole land: of Cuſh. And 

"he name of the third river is ö Hiddekel, that is it 

bo pa + 5 ET which 


% , g <.' = = $0 
- , : 2 4 * 


were out of. Even, and 6 ſeparated and glided along 5 
Vox. * 


Ab and Evr,—Gc. i owe WY 2 
which goeth eaſt to Afyria; and the fourth river : 
is Euphrates. _ Eons 

To find the place where the. earthly Paradiſe was, ; 
it will be neceſſary to diſcover a majority of thoſe 
deſcriptive marks given by Moſes, which are appli- 
cable unto it. The firſt thing which points places 


to be the ſame, is the names that are given them. 
This, though not an infallible mark of places hav- 


ing the ſame ſituation, yet when other characters 


agree, it amounts to a ſtrong preſumption that they 
are the ſame. We find mention made of Eden by 


the author of the Book of Rings, (2 King. XIX. 12. 2. 
| and by the prophet Iſaiah, (chap. XXXVII. 12. )— | 


The children of Eden held a. fortreſs 1 in an iſland in 


the Euphrates, called Thelaſar; which was a fort 

intended to reſtrain the incurſions of the Aſſyrians; 3 
but they were diſpoſſeſſed by the kings of Aſſyria. _ 

| Near to the Euvhrates the country of Eden lay, 
and in that country, the famous terreſtr ial Para. 
diſe. If the marks and deſcriptions agree with this | 


name, we ſhall certainly by the direction of Moes, ; 
Hud the ſituation of Eden. | 


Let us then ſuppoſe the ſon of At in Arabic. 


Petrea, which is a very probable conjecture, the 
Euphrates would then be north eaſt from him; 
for by finding this river, we only can find the other | 
three, The names of the other three are changed, 
and Call only be diſcovered by other marks and fig- 
- natures. The country of Eden was a part of this 
3 according to Moſes, where the Euphrates, 
Piſon, Gihon, and” Hiddekel made but one ſtream. 


When they became ſour heads, or openings, they 
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the ſkirts of other countries, which, in our r tranſ- 
| lation, is called ſurrounding them. Tt is plain 
that no river can ſurround a country without form- 
ing an iſland ; but this would not agree with the 
Moſaic deſcription. The Piſon, which Moſes places 
firſt in order, as being neareſt to him, he fays, 
glided paſt the whole land of Havilah, where there 
is gold. This is the firſt branch of the river of 
Eden, of which the Euphrates makes a part. The 
ſecond ſtream Which comes in order, and is called 
Gihon, muſt lie north eaſt, or eaſtward from the 
Piſon, for we muſt conſider Moſes ſpeaking of 
them with relation to their ſituation, as to the place 
Where he was when he wrote this hiſtory. : 
. Let us then, as we have already obſerved, ſup⸗ = 
5 poſe Moſes to have been in Arabia Petrea when he 
VM wrote this hiſtory, he would then be nearly ſoath 
weſt from any part of the Euphrates that can an- 
ſwer his deſcription. In viewing Eden in idea, 
the firſt conſideration of it with regard to its firwa- 
tion, would moſt naturally be that fram weſt to eaſt, 85 
namely, that line in which Moſes was with regard 
to Eden. And here we mult find a place of this 
earth where there is one river, of which Euphrates 
is a part, an head, or opening. A little below Ba- 
bylon, the two rivers, Euphrates and Tigris meet, 
and run into one channel to Baſſora, having the 
pleaſant countries of Babylonia, and Suſiana, the 
one on the weſt, and the other on the eaſt. Moſes 
in conſidering Tien from weſt to eaſt, or from 
_ eaſt to weſt, would find only one river in Paradiſe, 
but when he conſidered the country form north to 
ſouth, or from ſouth to north, he would find four 
5 5 png 8 
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openings, or heads On his right hand the 


Piſon, and the Cihon; and on his left, the /tiddekel, 
and Euphrates. The firſt two rurming into the 
gulf of Baſſora, and the laſt two coming down from 


Babylon, and running into the river of Eden, 


Ihus we have one river with four openings, or 


heads, of which the Euphrates makes one. 


We mult next try the other marks of Eden, and 


theſe rivers. The Piſon is ſaid to encompaſs the 


whole land of Havilah, where there is gold. Kal 5 


aretz, only ſignifies that part of Havilah where 
fine gold was to be found. The words read lite- 
; rally, all the land of Havilah where gold is. There 
is no occaſion to make the Piſon encompaſs the 
Mhole country, but only that part where gold is to 
be found ; which might happen to be a very ſmal! 
part thereof. Another mark of the country is, 
that there was bedolach, or bdellium in it. What 
badellium is has puzzled all the commentators. 
Some have made it a tree, ſome a gum, others | 
 _ ehbryſtal, and others pearl. Moſes has in another 
pPlöace hinted a deſcription of it: he compares tge 
manna to it, and affirms that it had eyes like bdel. 
Hum T his would ſeem to ſignify, that it was a 
fort of Bom. or 3 which ne like eyes +. 


In 5 
1 Made xi. 15. Eg 
E That Buellium or Balle, Which Pliny hefiniber. 


ſcems not to be of the ſame nature with that of Moſes. 1 
From this Romans account of iu, it would appear that he = 

did not know what it was. He finds it in different parts, in 
| aan characters. -c It is in Bactria -in Arabia. iid | 


* t=- Media, and Babylonia, It is a tree about the bigneſs of 


5 « 
ce 
. 
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In the land of Havilah, near the Perſian gulph, 


there is plenty of gold ; pore” pearl is fiſhed in tlie 


, gulph. e that branch of the Euphrates 
„ Wen. : 


an .Olive-tree, with a leaf Ike an oak ; its fruit like figs, 
or wild prapes. It is „gain A gum, called by {ome Bro- 
con, by ſome Malachra, by others Maldacon. It is 
black and has notches; ic is tranſparent like glue; it is 
odorifcrous, and when bruiſed, grealy or fat; has a bie- : 
ter taſte, &. His words are; | 8 

* Vicina eſt Bactriana in qua bdellium nominatiſſimum. 


Arbor nigra eſt mag nitudine olec folto roboris, fracta Ca- 
prifici naturaque, gumi alii brochon appellant, ali mala- | 
chram, alii maldacon. Nigrum vero & in offas convolutum, 
5 hadrabolon. Eſſe autem debet tranſluicdum ſimile ceræ, odo- N 
ratum, & eum fricatur, pingue guſta. Amatum Citra Aco- 
rem. Naſcitur & in Arabia, We 8 2 ac . N 
2 lonia.“ Plin. 1. 12 Chap. 9. | 


The aeleription which Moſes gives of the bis Nest 


5 II. 6. way help us to underſtand the character of this bdel- 
lum. The manna was as coriander ſeed, and the colour 
© thereof as the colour of bdellium. The original Ve haman, 38 
5 Ciferah gad hua ve. eno ce en la bedoloch, read literally | 
. The manna <vas as, or like, gad, or coriander ſeed, and us 
| Ges as the eyes of bedolach, Moſes means more than to 
point out the colour of the manna by the word Een. As | 
the manna was a little round body like muſtard ſeed, fcr : 


gad may as well be rendered muſtard, as cor. ander; ſo it 


Was alſo clear and perlucid like a gem, 57 pearl, and 
: ſparkled like an eye. Moſes (Exod, 16. 31.) ſays, that it 55 
Was white. In this reſpect it was not like coriander ſeed, _ 
for this ſced is not white, The u hitcnefs muſt relate to the 7 

'Bdellium. The attributes of this manna according to Moſes 2 


are whiteneſs, roundneſs, and ſparkling. In the whiteneſs 


_ ©. and ſparkling it reſembled Jearl, Which 1 15 undoubted'y the 
| eh of Moſes. 5 
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hich on the welt runs into the gulph of Baſſura, 
mult be the ſame with Pf ifon ; and that branch 
which, towards the eaſt, runs into the. ſame gulgh, 


and forming the iſland Tered:n, muſt be the CH. 


'ihis runs ng the land of C vuſh, which our tranſla- 
tion fo fely reads Ethiopia. Ihe country of Et4z- 

opia is in Africa, and lies under the equinoctial 
line, whereas the Euphrates runs into the Perſian 


x gulph near about rhe zoth degree of north latitude. 
I he Hiddekel is ſaid: to have gone eaſtward to- 
wards Aſyria, and this courſe the Tigris takes be- 


fore it turns weſtward, and joins the Euphrates near 


Babylon. The ancient name of this river, where 
it runs caſt towards Ninevah, was, in the days of 
| Moſes, called Hiddekel ; which {ſignifies great noiſe, 
or of much ſound, 1 he Euphrates, which is well 
known, is the fourth head of this river in Eden, 
and is the only true key for finding the other three 
rivers or heads. Thus by conſidering the Moſaic 
account of Eden accurately, we may determine 
With a good degree of exactneſs, where Eden and 
| Paradiſe were ſituated. We have determined the 
country of Eden to have been in that place of Ara- 
bia where the Euphrates and the Tigris runs into 
one channel; the garden i is ſaid to have been eaſt- 


ward 1 in Eden, and the river is alirmed to have 


watered the garden, and became divided into heads. 
Ihe country of Eden mult then be the ſame with 
that part of Arabia on each ſide of the channel of 
ho Euphrates and the II igris, comprehending . 
part of Babylonia aud Suſiana, which is now called 
Erek; and the garden, according to Moſes, 
muſt have been caltward as Far 3 as the opening or 


di "Ya. 
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dividing of chie river into two ſtreams, which forms 


the Pifen and the Gihon. 5 


Though the ſituation of Par adiſe is no particular 


article of faith, yet by payi ing juſt attention to the 


marks given thereof in ſcripture, there is good 
reaſon to conclude, that Moſes. has given a juit 


_ detcription of it, and that by his direction we may 
nearly determine its ſituation. It is allowed that 
| this part of the world is exceedingly pleaſant, and 


extraordinary fr uitlul. Her odotus, "wa was over 
all that country, declares ** that it excells all the 


countries he ever ſaw for fraitfulneſs, That where 
the Euphrates runs into the Tigris, at the place 
where the city Nznvs is ſeated, the country brings 
forth corn ſo plentifully that it yields two hundred 
and ſometimes three hundred fold; that the peo- 

ple are obliged to drive their cattle from their paſ- 
tures, for fear they ſhould ſurfeit themſelves by 
two much plenty ; ; that the leaves of the wheat 
and barley were four inches in breadth ; millet, and 


ſeſame, a ſort of grain, grew to Tack - a length ; 


that if he was to tell what he really ſaw, none 
who had not been in that fruitful country, would 


| believe him *,” In the days of this hiſtorian, no. 
; cording to his account of that country, there were 85 
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ſtill ſome ants of its antient fertility, v-hich makes 
it probable, when joined with the other marks, that 


the antient Paradiſe was in this country. The 
N Moſaic topography of Paradiſe is not at all ſo very 


indiſtinct as many of the adverſaries of revelation 


| i would ſuppoſe for by purſuing his marks, any per- 


ſon cho travels that country, may find out the 


Paradiſe of Moſes, Moſes has ſaid more upon 
this ſubject in a few words, and with more pro- 
N „ than others have done in many volumes. 


I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe by obſerving, that 


the character W. our firſt parents, the grvernment 
they were unden, and their tempo al fituation were 


all wiſely ſuited to make them happy, had they 


been fo wile as to have remembered their advanta- 
3 To be endowed with perfect powers, and 
capacity to obey a governor 1 laws were per- 
- fed, and all his ſtatutes juſt and g90d ; and to have 
no duties impoſed, except what were ſuited to the 
intereſt, and conformable to the inclination, of the 
ſubjecte, was a condition of life, and fituation of 
the moſt perfect kind. This was the ſtate of per. 
fect liberty; a liberty, though not ind: pendant 
upon its author, Was yet as much as any creature 
could have deſired. It was perfect in its kind, 
5 though not abſolute; abſolute liberty can only hap- . 
7”, — ſabrene 8 Men are ready to 


throw 
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throw out reflections againſt their maker becauſe 
they are not abſolutely free, and they draw un- 
charitable concluſions concerning his perfections, 
becauſe he has not made them equal to himſelf, 
to which is impoſſible. Though man, 2% in a [fate 
¶ ſin and imperfection, is a ſlave to his late and 
appetites on many occaſions, yet with reſpect to his 
mind he is free with regard to all that any creature x 
een do to him, or has a right to do. The civil iber- 3 
ty of rational creatures, as far as it is an inſtitution 85 
of God, is the equal privilege of all who have not 
forfeited it by their crimes, and wickedneſs: but W 
virtue alone can ſupport true and ſolid freedom. 
Sinners will ever be ſlaves, and wicked men tyrants «_ 
and though government may both change its form, 
and the governors may be changed alſo, yet ty- 
ranny will prevail, and liberty be changed into 
kcentiouſneſs. Liberty, that holy and ſacred prin- R 
ciple, can only dwell where virtue keeps her reſis — Ff 
dence. Mr Thompſon, in his poem on liberty, has „„ 
put a few of the fine lines in ber mouth that are 
to be met with, in any book of the Englith lan-. 
guage *. When man loit his virtue he loſt bis 
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liberty, and no people will ever be free that do 


not fear Cod and keep his commandments, When the 


_ generality of a people are licentious, ſelfiſh, COVE - 4 
tows, and irreligious, it is but a juſt puniſhment 


of their crimes to ſuffer them to oppreſs one ano- 


ther. Even government itſelf, which is one of | 
the preateſt bleſſings of ſociety, becomes a rod of 
iron and a galling yo,. And the reaſon is obvious, 


the 5 


Unbleſt by virtue, government a league 
Becomes, a circling junto of the great, 

| To rob by law; Religion mild ayoke, 
To tame the ſiooping ſoul, a trick of ſtate, 
To mask their rapine, and to ſhare the prey. 
What are without its ſenates, ſave a face 

Of conſultation deep and reaſon free 


While the determined voice and heart are fold? 2. 


| What boaſted freedom, fave a ſounding name? 1 
And what election but a market vile 
Of Slaves ſelf barter'd 2 Virtue! without thee 
here is no ruling eye, no nerve in ſtares ; 
War has no vigour, and no ſafety peace; 
Even juſtice warps to party, laws ok.” 83 
Wide through the land their weak protection fails; 5 
Firſt broke the ballance, and then ſcorn d the l Ford.” 
Thus nations fink, ſociety diſſolves, > 
| Rapine and guile, and violence break looſe; 5 
Everting life and turning love to gall, _ 
Man hates the face of man, and Indian woods, | | 
And Lybu's hiſling ſands to him are tame. 
Hy thoſe three virtues be the frame ſuſtain * 
Of Britiſh freedom; 1NDzprNDENT LIFE, 
INTEGRITY IN OFFICE, and o'er all 8 
5 vogen PASSION FOR Tux COMMON: W 1231. 
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the luſt of governsors makes them ſtretch their power 


beyond the line of righteouſijeſs, and being fe- 


cure within the fortreſs of authority, they are not 


afraid of being brought to an account for their be- 


haviour, When wealth is the road to power and 


preferment, government will always be oppreſſive. 1 
Many fools and wicked men have a capacity for 


acquiring wealth and property, but none but w/c 


men and ſuch as are virtuous, are fit to adminiſter. 
government, The nearer ſociety comes to its pri- 
mitive ſtate, the more pure and eaſy will its govern- 


ment be. The leſs ſplendour and appearance of 
 aominin there is in. government, and the more of 
Juſbice and practical equity theré is, it will have a 
better effect upon ſociety. The executors of laws 
and governments will more elfectually preſerve : 
their authority by the practice of virtue than thge 
pplendorir of power. When they puniſh the wicked 
| and are not innocent themſelves, but guilty of the 
ſame crimes, their authority will always be ſecretly 
 defpiſed, and all the peagentry of office will not de- 
| ſend them from the reproach and contempt of the 


public. Upon the whole the nearer that all de- 


grees of people approach to truth and integrity, the 
nearer will they come to true felicity, and be more 
happy in the ſeveral reſpects, in which they ſtand | 
to one another. A Paradiſe in this world we can- 
not expect again, till the myſtery of God be finiſhed, 
but the nearer mankind, in their forms of govern- 
ment, approach to that which was inſtituted at firſt, 
the nearer will they approach to truth, and the 
more perfectly will nme enen the happi- 
neſs of ſociety. 
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The happineſs which was enjoy ed in a tate of i in- 


nocence, has in ſome meaſure been believed by all 


nations in all ages; and the felicity of that ſtate, has 


been a fruitful ſubject for the antient poets, and f:abu- | 
lifts to difcant upon; had there never been any ſuch | 
ſtate of man, it is not eaſy to conceive how ſo many 


ſhould have e agreed | in deſcribing it, and in letting 


forth its excellencies. The golden age of the Greeks 
and Romans had never been heard of, if Paradiſe 
and a ſtate of innocence, as deſcribed by Moſes, 

had not given a foundation for thoſe ideas. Thoſe 


wiſe nations, though in many reſpects deſerving of 


this character, run wild in their imaginations with 
regard to matters of religion, and became fools. 
They changed the 77 1 of Cod into a lie, and wor- 
ſhiped and ſerved the creature inſtead of the creator. 
By departing from the firſt revelation and by adding 
their own inventions, they turned all religious ap- 
pointments into fables, and darkened the pure - 
light of the word of God, by contrivances of their 
own wiſdom. The hiſtory of Paradiſe, and of the 
firſt man and Woman, was manufactur ed into the 


groſſeſt abſur dities, and cloathed in the thickeſt aud 


moſt ' ridiculous garments. of fiction, and fable. _ 
Hence It appears plain to the meaneſt capacity, that 

_ every addition to revelation corupts it, and renders _ 
it ineffectual to inſtruct man concer ning God, and 
his works. By attempting to make che word "= 
God appear more pompous, and. by endeavouring 8 
render it more agreeable to the taſte of corrupt hu- 
inan aſfectious, the heathens, together with all falſe _ 

| believers, have rendered it. irre to all rational 
. Para adife has for this rcaſon been ac 


E 2 „„ counted 
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counted an allegory, a mere creature of fancy ; a 4 
Fiction and fable contrived by human invention, to =" 
ö anſwer certain pious purpoſes of civil and religious 
! governours, But if Moſes has not given us a true 

j Hiſtory of dam and Eve, of Paradiſe, and the 
| - Carden of Eden, there is no ſtory W that 
i we can depend upon. 
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Now the ſerpent was more ſubtil than any beaſt of 


the field which the Lord God had made and be 
aid unto the woman, yea, hath God ſaid, ye 1 — 
not eat of every tree M the garden? | 


: And the woman ſaid unto the ſerpent, we 7 may 1 E 
of the fruit of the trees of the garden + but the 


Fruit of the tree which is in the midſt of the gar- 7 | | 
dien, Cod hath ſaid ye ſhall not eat of it, "neither ” 
all ge. touch it, Leal, ye die, Cc. = 


= 5 PHE perfection of our firſt Cy. has been 7 1 


ſubject of great ſpeculation, and the cauſe of 3 


| their apoſtacy 4 orded ground for much debate both ' 
among divines and philoſophers. How evil could |} 
come into the univerſe, has alſo been much agita. 
ted; but for want of wiſdom equal to that of the 
Deity, no man has been able to you's a N 

8 ſolution to thoſe queſtions . 5 : 


The Almighty made our firſt parents as perfect | 


= 7 free creatures need to be, and unleſs they had 

been abſolutely perfect they could not have been N 
better than they were. He left them to the free. i 
7 dom of their own wills, and gave them all things 


2 


46 The Civil and Rzriciovs 
richly to enjoy. In ſuch a being as man was at his 


creation, there was no neceſſity for any thing to 
keep him right but the means of his life. He had a 
law given kim, to direct him, and a ſelf governing : 

principle within him, ſufficient to determine him in 
all his actions. He at the fame time depended upon 

bit maker, for his conſtant ſupport, and was a per- 
Fect dependent creature. His mind having u bias, 

was free to act either good or evil, which was in- 
: plied in giving him a law. Had he been abſolutely 
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determined by inpu⁰ẽẽ to good, he would have had = 


m merit; and had he been impelled to evil, he would 
have had no blame. Being free to do either, with- 
out compulſion, he merited rewards or puniſhments | 
according to his behaviour, It was obſerved that 
the giving of a law to man, implied a poſſibility of 
error, as well as to point out a ſtate of creature 
dependence upon his maker, but with regard to al 


Fi | farts of impulſe, he was free with reſpect to things 


from without, His mind was his own director, 


With reſpect to the rule of obedience which God 5 


gave him, and he judged of bis duty, and practiſed 7 


i freely. When our firit parents tranſgreſſed the 
© commandment of God, it proceeded from their o 


1:23 choice, and not from unavoidable necefſity. It they 


2 were under any neceſſity to exr, there could be no 
fault in their diſobedience, and the error muſt have 


4} ariſen from their maker, Who placed them under 


13 Y the law of neceſſity. The apoſtacy of man proceed. _ 


| [ ed from an aby/e of his liberty, by endeavouring to 
ide independent of his maker; for though he was as 
iff free as a creature could be, yet-the law. that was 


DP given | him thewed that he was Selen upon God, 


and . 
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anch that it was his duty to have kept this in conti. 
mal remembrance. As we have no ideas of abſolute 


liberty, and neceſſity among creatures, they can be 


no objects of our mind, and ahetefote cannot in- 
fluence our practice. But ſo far we are free, and 
have a feeling of liberty, as to impreſs our minds 


with pleaſure when we do what we ought, and with : 


lemorſe when we do what we ought not. 


Motives have their force after our choice of an 
object, to puſh on the deſires of enjoyment, but it 
is the active power of the mind that determines our 


choice. A perſon may be exactly in the ſame cir-. 
cumſtances, and not act in the ſame manner, be- 


cauſe he does not chuſe to do it; he may have the 


me ame temptations ; the ſame eff res, and inclinations; 0 


the ſame objects, before him, but reſiſt the temps. 


tation, check his deſires, and refuſe the object. If he 
| has not this power he certainly ought not to bs 
| blamed; for he cannot help doing what: he does. 
There can be no ideas of defection of mind, by con- 
ſidering circumſtances and motives infallibly deter- 
mining our choice; for in this caſe a man does what ON 
he does not approve in his heart, and is rather 1 | 
. pelled by circumſtances and motives, than acting 5 
from voluntary approbatiun. "This is a ſhort method 8 
of getting clear of all guilt, by reſting it upon mo- . 
tives and circumſtances. But, ſuppoſe, that the cir. 
cumſtances and motives are as much the object of our © 
choice as the objects they relate to, and we vo 
tarily put ourſelves in ſuch circumſtances, where ſuch 
| motives will always occur, whether in this caſe, is 
: the mind gotermines by motives and cir Irexmſtances, 3 
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or by her own active power? One wauld renllly- 
_ conclude, that if a perſon, by his own conſent, placed 
_ himſelf in ſuch circumſtances, where he knew there 
was danger, thar he made Chales of his own deluſi ion, 
and that he was to blame for doing ſo. 

As our firſt parents were formed at firſt with as 
5 mach power over their own actions, as would have 
enabled them to have merited the happineſs that 
was implied in the ſanction of the law, they were 
juſtly expelled from Paradiſe, and the favour of 
God, for tranſgreſſing a law that was ſo gentle and 
eaſy. It was the higheſt rebellion againlt their 
maker, agravated by an abuſe of power in their 

own minds, which naturally tended to promote 


11 ttzteir happineſs. The fir/# evil in human nature h 
vas the tranſgreſſion of a poſſitive law of heaven, 
given for a % of man's dependance upon Cod. 


| Antecedent to this tranſgreſſion, hiſtory does not 
afford us an inſtance of natural evil in our {ſyſtem ; 


nor is it probable that there ever would have been 
amy pain unleſs there had been 4. obe die nce, What 


is commonly called natural evil, is a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of moral rebellion againſt Cod. It is a 
fallacious method of reaſoning to infer, that moral 
| evil is only an idea which we have from what is 
called natural evil, and is not an evil of itſelf. We 
may indeed very juſtly infer from pain and puniſb- 
ment, that there has been an offence committed, 
; but that the one is evil, and the other good ; Tue | 
it never can be luggeſted to a fair reaſoner, that 
we have no other ſources of our ideas of moral 
_ obliquity. Pain and puniſhment are highly unjuſt, 
provided there was 0 guilt-in the world, and it 


=_ 


F 


committed. 'The fall and the flood, the confuſion 
at Babal, the daſtruction of Sodom, are attributed 
to the enormous iniquities of mankind, and tbere is 


happened, unleſs there had been ſin in the world. 
ceed from ſecondary natural cauſes, but they would 


intervention of the fir;/? cauſe, xho has them all under 
his controul, and ſets them a working for moral 
reaſons. It will be as eaſy to conceive the kindling 
of gun-powder with ice, as to produce an earthquake 1 
Without the influence of the Deity, or to imagine 
any ruinous exertions of nature without ſuppoſing 
moral obliquity, What may convince us of this 
truth is, that where ever the greateſt natural evils 
hade happened, hiſtory informs us, that moral. „ 
| firſt abounded. Nor are infidels themſelves able — 


whether there js as large a quantity of moral god, 

if by this we underſtand. conformity of thought and 
acfions to the will of God, It will bea daring 
doctrine to affirm, that chere is as much virtue, as 
vice in this ſyſtem; experience teaches us the con- 

| wy every day; and were it not for che abundance of g 
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wilh be impoſſible to vindicate the juſtice of God, 
upon the ſuppoſition that there had been no ſin 


no reaſon to think that any of them would have 
It ſhall be allowed that floods and earthquakes pro- 


never have produced theſe effects, without the ſpecial 


in the time of approaching calamities, to remove 


thoſe fearful apprehenfions which their gu 19 mi inds * 
Ogg to them. . 


It is, indeed, true that upon "tho whole there i 363 
more natural goo. than evil in the univerſe; but 


this is owing to the mercy of. God, WhO * not ; | 
deal with us as we deſerve ; but it will be diſputed 
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divine mercy, there is reaſon to conclude, we wad 


very frequently have occular demonſtrations of the 
ſuper abundance of vice. 


its influence in fad, and their own conſciences will 
tell them that they neither think nor act as they 


_ obſerve, that there is 19 evil natural. It all pro- 
ceeds from deviations from nature; for if men had 


evil, 
The apoſtacy of our firſt parents was dect re- 


Perſons who love to refine upon chis beck, nay . 
reaſon vice away in imagination, but they will end 


ought to do. Io conclude this paragraph, I mult 
followed nature, there never would have been - 5 


bellion againſt Jehovah, and deſerved a puniſhent 
according to the nature of the crime. The puniſi- 
ment threatened was death, which, in the language 
of ſcripture, can be inflicted upon both body and 
mind. With regard to the firſt, it conſiſts in ſepa- 
rating the body from the ſoul ; and with reſpect to 
the latter it conſiſts in a ſeparation of the ſoul from 
the gracinus fellowſhip of God. By incurring the 
ſanction of the law, our firſt parents came under the 
¶ſentence of death and were liable to have the ſen- 
tence inflicted, when ever their righteous judge 
* ſhould thing proper. But the ſentence denounced 
againſt guilt, did not exclude mercy, nor render it 
inconſiſtent with juſtice to accept of an attonement. 
Though the perfection of the law required ſatisfac- 1 5 
tion, and juſtice required the death of the ſinner, Ts 
mercy being as neceſlary a perfection in God as jul= 
tice, required 4 reconciliation, and wiſdom deviſed _ 
the means for that end. The ſentence was there - 
5 fore e and the c crime remitted, upon a plan 
ent 
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ehe with all the known attributes of the Al- 
mighty.— Thus, mercy and truth met together, 'I 
righteouſneſs hid peace mutually embraced each other. 


To ſuch as pretend to know more of God than 


either his works or his word teach them, this 
ſcheme appears to be fooliſhneſs, but to thoſe who 
bound their wiſdom by the rules of revealed rel! 85 
gion, it will appear conſiſtent and rational. With 
regard to the nature of good and evil, right and 

_ wrong, as they ſuppoſe ſome lau, what they really 
are muſt be learned from comparing them with the 
law itſelf ; and it is certainly preſumptuous to fay, 


what good or evil would have been, provided there 


had been no poſitive lau given to man. 


In the hiſtory of man's apoſtacy given by Moſes, 


1 rheie is an agent mentioned, which has received the 
name of the ſerpent, hich is ſaid to have ſeduced 
dur firſt Parents by its ſubtilty. This deceiver is 
ſpoken of as a perſon, or a being endowed with | 
: reaſon, and the gift. of language. For an animal | 
2 naturally formed mute to articulate ſounds, and to = 
reaſon as this being 1 is faid to have done, was un- 
doubtedly contrary to What we know of the ordinary 4 
courſe of nature, and muſt undoubtedly come under 
| the notion of a miracle; but to ſappoſe that the _ 
Devil was the author of. the for t miracle after the © 
creation, ſounds a little harſh, and is attended with _ 
many difficulties. The word Nachaſh which is here 
e ſerpent, ſometimes ſigniſies one that haslearn- 
ed cunning by experience, and may ſignify any decei- 2 
ver ; and when applied to him that abode not in the | 
b expreſſes his character as a fubile and aeceitful 
8 of [That inviſible powers can converſe with 


H 2 . men, 
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5 men, "and that God, by the miniſtry of angels, con- 
verſed with our firſt parents in Paradiſe appears 


evident from ſcripture. Satan might therefore 


_ aſſume the character of one of theſe powers, and 


converſe with the woman with a deſign to deceive ; 


and, on account of his ſubtilty, might receive the 
name and character of the ſerpent, without enter- 
ing into that animal, or Sling it the power of 


8 . 


It has been affirmed by many + did, that the 
Almighty permits Satan to perform miracles ; but 
if this propoſition were admitted, it would render | 
divine miracles uncertain, and we could not eaſily 
diſcern between the miracles of God, and thoſe of 
Satan. If it is admitted that the Devil made 
the ſerpent ſpeak, he muſt undo oghtedly have 
_ wrought a miracle upon the organs of an animal 
naturally dumb and mute. The making of the er- 
pent ſpeak was as much contrary to the ordinary 
courſe of nature as that of giving an afs the power 
of articulation. To have a power to alter the 
laws of nature with an intention to deceive, and 
to lead men into error, is inconſiſtent with that 
providence which is directed by goodneſs. The 
Hebrew word (Nachaſh) literally ſignifies a u g- 
gler, or one that by {kill in art, can imitate na- 


ture, ſo as to deceive the ſenſes of the unwary. 


This may be done without performing any mira. | 
cle. Skilfyl artiſts may ſo arrange the properties 


of matter, as to make things appear wonderful, in 


the eyes of thoſe who do not underſtand the pro- 
ceſs: ſo that there are many wonderful things that 


are not miracles. The deceiver of mankind might 
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probably aſſume the character of ſome of thoſe 
angels, which occaſionally converſed with our fir/t 
parents, and by performing a near imitation, con- 


verſe with them as the others did. By reading the 
text in the following manner it will appear more 
conſiſtent and natural: Now NacHasH, or the DE- 


 CEIVER, was cunning above all the living creatures. 
upon the earth which the Lord God had made ; and he 
ſaid unto the woman, yea, hath the Elohim ſaid, ye ſhall 


not eat of every tree of the garden? And the woman 


ſaid unto the Deceiver, we may eat of the fruit of 
the trees of the garden ; but of the fruit of the 
tree which is in the midſt of the garden, God hath 
did ye. ſhall not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it, 


let ye die. And the Deceiver ſaid unto the woman, 


ye ſhall not Surely die. For Elohim doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes ſhall be 
opened and ye ſhall be as Elohim knowing good and 
evil. It is not certain that Satan aſſumed the ap- 
Pearance of a ſerpent of any ſort when he firſt ſe- - 
duced our firſt parents, but has received this cha- 
racter on account of his deceit, for the ſame reaſon 
that we call lome men Crecodiles, others ſheep, 


and /ome lions. | 


J̃0 this it may be 3 that the Almighty SORTER 
curſes the ſerpent with the puniſhment of creeping 15 
upon the ground, and living upon duſt, which can- 
Not be applied to Satan, who was the principal de. 
ceiver. 1 anſwer, that it cannot be proved that 
ever the ſerpent walked any otherwiſe than it does 

at preſent ; the very form of its body is fit for no 
other kind of motion, and as for it's eating the duſt, 
it is wppoſiible to prove that it did not always fs; f 
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It is well known, that ſerpents live upon other 
things than duſt, and that if the curſe was denounc- 


ed againſt the ſerpent, it is manifeſt that it has not 
been literally inflicted, I ſhould rather conclude _ | 
that there was no other curſe denounced againſt the 


ſerpent, than was denounced againſt all other crea- 
tures ; and that the words of che curie pronounced 
againſt the Devil as deceiver, imply the higheſt diſ- 


grace and abafement. To lick the duſt, ia the 
language of ſcripture implies the loweſt ſubjection, 
and the moſt diſgraceful ſubmiſſion. In Pf. Ixxii. 9. 
5 affirmed concerning the enemies of the Moaſſiah, 

' that they ſhall lick the duſt, ſignifying that they 
{hal} be brought to a ſtate of the greateſt ſubjec- 
tion. The threatening denounced againſt Satan 
85 implies chat he and his ſeed, or followers, ſhould be 
kept in the greateſt Abaſemonit, It is 8 ar 
Moſes did not here mean a ſerpent literally ; for 
he ſays that the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe 
the head of the ſerpent, and the ſerpent ſhould 
bruiſe his heel. This form of ſpeech, ſhews us 
2 plainly, that the agent which was curſed, was 


another being than a ſerpent, and that Maſes gave 


him that name, on account of his /#btility, becauſe | 
ſerpents are accounted canning and ſubtle animals. 


There is another objection which occurs here. 


How could the geceiver converſe with our firſt pa- 
rents in any reſpect, without performing a miracle? 
for as ſpirits have not bodies themfelves, it muſt 
be a miracle When they Mame one 
In anf ver, it may be obſerved, that we are not 
certain whether ſpeech is not as natural to angels as 
to men, and though ny have not organical powers | 


like 
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like ours, may yet be capable of expreilng their 


ideas in articulate language. As they have natural 


powers (when allowed) to diſpoſe and arrange the 
properties of matter, it is not abſurd to ſupp ;oſe that 


they may make ſuch ſounds and vibrations in the 
air, as may anſwer all the purpoſes, which the hu- 
man organs do to man. Now, ſuppoſe this is mar- 


velous, it is not miraculous ; for it is not contrary 
to the courſe of nature, ſor any thing that we know. 


All men know that it is contrary to the come of 


nature, for a ſerpent or an afs to ſpeak ; but for an 


inviſible power to vibrate the air, and pro: duce 


ſounds, is what is within the reach of art, and even _ 
men can do it by muſical inſtruments. But all the 


art in the univerſe among creatures viſible or inviſte. 


| Ble, -1 is inſufficient to make cre catures naturally mute, 
Practice ſpeech. T his is a Vane work and PIT | 
to the Deity, PINE. 


Whether the dooriver aſumed_ any ſhape or ap- 


| pearance, or What the appearance was, is uncertain, 
but it is probable it was ſuch an appearance, as our 
_ firſt parents had ſeen before, and on that account 
more eaſily deceived them. The apoſtle alſures ns, fy _ 


that Satau can, transform himſelf into an angel 175 


light ; and it is highly probable that on this occaſion 
he aſſumed the character of ſome of thoſe Elobhim, : 
that Were ſometimes ſent to converſe with Adam 8 


1 is quite inconceivable hat Eve ſhould 1 not have | 


been greatly alarmed, at hearing | a fe rpent ſpeak, _ 
- which the knew was naturally mute, and have ſuſ- 
pected ſome: deceit in the ſpeaker. But to have 
| een « or heard one in the character of 4 god angel, 


: reaſon. | 
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reaſoning with her, was not in its own nature ſo 
alarming. The deceiver acted the ſerpent, in point 
of cunning and deceit, but not in ſhape and appear- 
ance. Had he ſpoken out of the ſerpent it is hardly 
conceivable how he could have deceived Eve. The 
very fear of ſuch an unnatural phenomenon, would 
have prevented her from giving any notice to what 
he was about to ſay. But by aſſuming the character 
of one of thoſe friendly beings, from whom ſhe was 
_ accuſtomed to receive h: :avenly information, the 
deceit was concealed under the colour of friend- 
"Inviſible powers aha they are ſem or permitted 
to act in ſyſtems of matter, have vehicles allowed 
them to act in; this ſeems to be natural to them 
when angered. in materal ſyſtems. The angels 
that were ſent to the patriarchs, and prophets, of 
old were ſuffered to render themſelves viſible, and 
appeared in human ſhapes, and it is highly probable 
that all inviſible powers have viſible forms when 
they act in this lower ſyſtem. If the deceiver afſu- 
med a ſhape. im Paradiſe, it was what he was natu- 
rally obliged to do, when acting out of a ſpiritual 
ſphere. In this ſenſe it was no miracle for Satan to 
aſſume a ſhape, becauſe if he is permitted to act 
in a material ſyſtem, he made have what | Is natural : 
J EE I NT WR 
In the dialogue between the er and the 
DD woman, they both uſe a ſorm of ſpeech, as if the 
Fe angels had been accuſtomed to converſe with 
our firſt parents in Paradiſe ; for in diſconrſing 
concerning the authority which enjoined the pro- 
hibition of 5 the fruit of the Tree of Know- 
_ ledge 
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ledge, they always made uſe of the word Elohm 
ſeperated from Jehovah, which was cuſtomary when 


ſpeaking of angels in the Hebrew language. I 


the firſt verſe, when Moſes is narrating the ſtory 
of the /ubtilty of the ſerpent, he ſays, he was 
more ſubtile than any beaft of the field which Jehovah 


FBlohim had made; but when he records the con- 


verſation which paſſed between the woman and the 
aeceiver, he leaves out the word 7ehovah, becauſe 
it was not uſed in that dialogue. This enemy of 


mankind ſeems to have deſignedly led away hd -- | 


attention of the woman, from the character of her 
maker, to a diſcourſe concerning the opinion 5 IS 
Elobim, or angels, and what they had faid concern- 


ing the fruit of the forbidden tree. The words in "2 


the 5th verſe plainly ſhew, that the ſerpent did not N | 
| ſpeak of Jehwah Elobim: For he ſays, the Elobim 


know that thou ſhalt not ſi urely die, for thine eyes 


hull be opened, and thou ſhalt be. as Elobim, knowing oY 
7 and cuil. xo. 
When the Ain gave e to 
: Adam i in the 16th verſe of the preceding chapter, 
Moſes ſays, that it was Zehovah Elohim that com- 
manded the man not to eat of the tree in the midſt 


of the garden but the deceiver would ſeem to | 


hint that the woman Was miſtaken, and that ir 
Was only the opinion, or injunction of ſome inferior | 
5 authority, who did not know the nature of that 
tree, or envied man's enjoyment, by hindering 
kim of the uſe of the means of ſo much knowledge. 


Ihe apoſtacy of our firſt parents produced a 05 * 4A 
md effect, firſt upon themſelves, and then upon' {| 


their \poſterity. - Fear ſucceeded Monty to tranf- 
Vor. I. | 1 | _ greſſion, ; 
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greſſion, and when they heard the voice of the Lord 
Cod among the trees of the garden, they hid them- 
ſelves, becauſe they were Haid. This ſhews that 

there were certain ſigns given to our firſt parents, 5 
whereby they knew the divine preſence, What 
they were may be learned from other paſſages of 
the ſcriptures. There is one ſymbol mentioned in 
the ſacred writings which the Almighty frequently 
made his preſence manifeſt by, and that is the 

appearance of a man. In this manner he appeared 

to Abraham, Lot, Iſaac, and Jacob, and many 

others of the noted perſonages w boſs: hiſtory 1s 
recorded in the Old Teſtament : and it is highly 
probable that in this form he appeared to our firſt 
parents in Paradiſe. It is no more abſurd to affir m 
that the Deity can aſſume the form, or ſhape of a 
man, than it is to ſuppoſe that he can ſpeak in 

human language. However ſimple and ſpiritual the 
divine nature may be in 7t/clf, it is no inconceivable 


cating knowledge to his creatures, God might make 
uſe of the organs of nature for that purpoſe ; ; and 
in converſing familiarly with men, make uſe of a 
fymbol. as much reſembling themſelves as poſlible. 
5 According to the ordinary interpretation of the 

divine threatening againſt ſin, it has been ſuppoſed 

that the ſinner muſt have died immediately, unleſfss 
there had been a ſpeedy remiſion of the guilt of the 


: the 1 of the ſanction. Mot Tamot, which 
they ſhould die ſlowly, though certainly. Literally 


the words read, dying thou ſhalt die. In the day 


thing to ſuppoſe, that, for the ſake of communi- 


crime; but 1 think the reverſe is manifeſt from : 


are rendered, thou ſhalt ſurely die, e that T4 
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that our firſt parents faſted the fruit of the forbid- 
den tree, they were to be in a dying condition, 
and in concluſion to die actually; but the words do 
not imply an immediate deſtruction of their frame. 
They were actually to die by a lingering, but cer- 
tain mortality. This idea removes all the difficul- 
ties which generally have ariſen from the words of 
the ſanction of the law; for the Almighty actually 
did as he ſaid. 
But nor to inſiſt upon this POTS the effects 
of our firſt parents? apoſtacy appeared ſoon very 
viſible, in thejr poſterity. Scarcely had they A fa- ; 


mily, when diſcord and murder appeared in it.— 


Adam and Eve had two ſons, whoſe names = 


called Cain and Abel ; they were bred to different 5 


emplaymento, and were men of different characters. 
Cain was a filler of the ground, and. Abel was a 
keeper of ſheep ; both landable employments, when 
righteonſly purſued. 
It is manifeſt that after the apoſtacy of Adam 
and Eve, that ſome religions inſtitutions were ap- 
pointed by God, different from thoſe that were in 


a a ſtate of innocence ; among. theſe were the per- 


formance of ſacrifices ; : from the performance of 
of this ordinance, we will be able to develope 2 
characters of theſs two perſons, Cain and Adet. 
The nature and deſign of ſacrifices were, to point 15 
out the deſert of ſin, and the method how” it Was 
to be expiated. Bloody ſacrifices were the true 
images of what ſin n deſerved, and of the nature of 
atonement: when a beaſt was flain it was an : ä 
knowledgment, that the perſon for whom it was 
offered, n to die, and that without focdding 
E2: blood 
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60 - TheCivir, and RxLioious 
blood there was no remiſſion of ſin. Abel knew that 


the /eed of the woman was, in the fullneſs of time, 
to die for ſin, and from this perſwaſion offered a 
bloody ſacrifice as a ſymbol thereof : this was cer- 
tainly the inſtitution, But Cain was an infidel in 
this matter, and only brought of the fruits of the 
ground, as an acknowledgment of divine providence, 
without remembering his guilt, and the atonement. 
For ſm. His works in this reſpe& were wicked, and 
his brother's righteous ; the one was will wenn, „ 
the other according to divine appointment. 

The apoſtle informs us that Cain was of the 


wiched one, and flew his brother, becauſe his bro- 


| ther's works were righteous,” "apt his own evil - 
and the evil ſeems plainly to. have been, that he 
did not admit of an atonement by blood, and ſo dif. 
piſed the fiſt promiſe, which taught that the 
 Mefſiah ſhould die, and make an atonement for ſin, 
Abel believed God, and placed his truſt in his pro- 
| miſe z—and worſhipped according to the import of 
God's gracious declaration: but Cain believed not 
the promiſe, and performed his l enen | 
to his. unbelief. 
What confirms. this Giptiment 15 ; the Beech: of 5 


Wy "the Almighty to Cain. If thou doeſ? well ſhalt not 


thou be accepted, but if thou doeff not well a six 
OFFERING LIETH AT THE DOOR. When the 
countenance of Cain was caſt down and dejected : 
for Fehruah not having reſpect unto his offering, 
Soc, in mercy, did not puniſh him for his infidelity, 
but gave him a moſt friendly inſtruction. If, ſays 
his maker to him, thou can perform eee 
"ne keep the law, Salt not thou be accepted ? But 
if 
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if thou 4% not well, and art a guilty ſmfil crea- 


ture, there is a ſin offering ready at the door ,— 
Thy brother Abel offers a bloody ſacrifice, - and 


there are peney of flocks and herds to ſerve your 
_ purpoſe ready at hand. I his is the offering I have 


appointed, and the ſacrifice for {in is ready at the 


door. What elitablithes this uſe of the word catah, 
is the authority of the prophet Ezekiel xlv. 23. 


And ſeoen day's of the feoſt he ſhall prepare a burnt 
offering t9 the Lord, feven leellocl , and ſeven rams 


without blemiſh daily, the ſeven days, and a kid of 
the goats daily for a fin Mering (cateh ). The pro- 


phet u makes ule of the fame Hebrew word, in i, 


Paſſige that Moles uſes in the 7th ver. of this chap-- 


ter before us. Cain, in ſpite of ird ind; 
every admonition; purſued his wicked and impious 


_ courſe, and from a principle of malice and envy at 
his brother's ſucceſs, added murder to his former 


infidelity. here is nothing that leads men ſo much 


into a wicked courſe of lite, as refuſing to ſubmit to 
the revealed Will of God. Per {ons who place entire 
confidence in the divine v ord, will, like Abel, 
ſincerely obey God according as he hath nt. 
ed; while all ſuch as reject the truth will freely 
commit fin, and will practiſe according as they be- 

lieve. Irue faith works wy love, and 1 To teltified 
5 by obedience. - 


The firſt enmity nl God == the £a1 7 BY Y 


naw itſelf, by its oppoſition to the atonement for 


fin, and it will be found by experience, that it hath | 


proceeded ever ſince much in the ſame manner; for 


in general the enemies to the atonement of the Son 


of God are perſons of c virtue. To ſay any 


more 
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more concerning the character of Cain, than that 


he was a murderer, and of the wicked one, would 


be ſuperfluous. It would appear that after Cain 


committed mnrder upon the body of his brother, 


that he was called before ſome ſymbol of the divine 
prelence ; for it is ſaid he went out from before the 


: Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod, 4 Place caſt 


"6 Eden, where he began to build a city, and 


had a ſon called Enoch, after whom he named his 
new abode * 


TI: 


The place of Cain's reſi dence, and his taking to him- 
1 ſelf a wife, have afforded grouni for many conjectures. As 

for the place of the country, it will not be difficult to fad | 
it, after we have diſcovered Eden, tor it lay calt from that 


country. Some have thought that the: e were more people 


created at firſt than Adam and Eve, and ſome, a long time 


before them; and that Cain went and joined hiniſelf to 
people of another family, and married a wife among them 


This is not ſo much as hinted at in ſcripture, and we ſha y : 


therefore ſet it aſide as-apocryphal. ' Adim m gut have a 


1 good number of ch dren, before the quarrel he happened 


between his ſons. Bork the vigour of thcir conkitution, 


And the ſalubrity of the earth and air, would tend to pro-·;᷑ ⸗ 
mote the Propagation of the feier In an hundred aud 
twenty nine years time, there might have been many more ſons 


aud daughters born to Adam md Eve than Cain and Abel, 


who might themſelves have ch-ldren alſo, ſo that Can might 
find a with among his ova liſters, who N ith others of their ; 


| brethren might 3 ſettled in this land of Nod, which Was 
_ nearly joined to Paradiſe, Other than one of his own fits 


ters he could not pro! bably have, becauſe there were none 


other ; and as there were no Jaw prohibiting conjanguinity, 


in Marriage, won the _ of Moſes. that we know of, it 
could 
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It is faid in the Engliſh verſion of our Bible, 
that the Lord ſet a mark upon Cain, This has 
greatly puzzled the commentators, concerning 
which they have had many ſtrange conjectures, 
which I thall not mention. All that the Hebrew 
texts ſays, is, that the Lord gave Cain a ſign that 
be ſhould not be killed, according to his own fears, 
and guilty apprehenſions. The Hebrew word 
oth, ſignifies a ſign or token, but is never uſed in 
the ſenſe which our tranſlators have given it in this 
place. The Jewith Rabdies ſay, that it ſignifies a a 
letter, which was placed on the face of Cain; but 
this is wholly apocryphal, and deſerves no regard. 
The whole of the matter appears to be this, "that 
. when Cain complained of the greatneſs of his ini- 


quity, and the apprehenſions which proceeded from 


f his ſenſe of guilt, and that he was afraid that the 
Firſt thing that met him would kill him, che Lord gave 


him 4 /ign, that he would protect him from violence, Fo 


and ſo he went away out from before that ſymbol of 
the divine preſence, that was 5 then made ule 
= could be no 15 * brothers and ſ 9 "oy to marry. Wini amy 
was forbidden from the yery beginning, but there was no 
law againſt near relations marry ng. It could be no extra- 
ordinary thing for the firſt people to marry in this manner; 
for where there i is no law there is no tranſgreſſion. It WT | 
ceecds from poſitive laws, and not from nature, that ſuch 
. marriages are finful, There is nothing i in the character of 
brother and ſiſter which makes it odious for them to be- 
come man and wife. If the Almighty had pleaſed, it might 
ave been as law ſul for them to have married together, as 
diſtant relations. Since now there are poſitive divine laws 
forbidding this practice, it cannot be obſerved withour an, 


but before the * was en it was not ſimiul 
a\ 
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The arſt accounts that we have of arts, is in he 
hiſtory of the family of Cain. Muſic was firſt in- 


vented by Jubal; he is called the father of all ſach 


as handle the harp and 97 gan. This is a common 


name given by the Hebrews to all inventors of arts 
and ſciences. 


Miuſic ſeems to have been one of the firſt of t the 
| fr arts, and Lamech has given us a ſpecimen of 


his poetry, along with his /91's invention of Muſic, 


and it muſt be allowed to be no deſpicable exhibition 


: of the kind. In our URGE it founds flat, but in 


Hebrew it is good poetry * 


According to the form. of the poetry we may 
_ conclude that whatever improvements there have 
- hon made in muſic in after times, the firſt princi- 


| ples have been the ſame, and that muſic is a ſcience 
derived from nature. Perhaps Jubal by making an 


aſſemblage of the notes of birds might form a ſyſtem 
of muſic, and reduce it into parts fit to be played. 
upon the harp, or any muſicat inſtrument. That 
this is rhe firſt account of muſic in the world is cer. 
tain, and that the ſons of Lamech were the firſt 
inventors of arts is alſo plain. How far they car. 
ried their diſcoveries we cannot be certain, and 


muſt leave this among the deſiderata in hiſtory. 


The next thing we > promiſed to conſider was the 5 
civil government of the world, after the fall as far 
as the ſcripture appears to point it out. Without 
giving it a particular definiticn or name, I ſhall | 
proceed to deſcribe it, and leave my audience to 8 


5. it what name or definition rey pleaſe. | 


. 
Ce. iſo harageti lepiftt, vegeled Is baburati. 


Adam 
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Adam was undoubtedly the firſt civil ruler in the 
world, and governed his family according to rules 


which God and nature pointed out to him. He 


was accountable to none but his maker for his go- 
vernment of his family, while they were in a ſtate 


0 minority. But when they were grown-up, and 
come to years, the caſe plainly altered. Cain and 
Abel had property of their own, which they acqui- 
red by their different employments, and difpoſed 
of at their own pleaſure. They offered ſacrifices to 


the Lord without any interference of their father, 


that we hear of. Had they been under the direc- 
tion of Adam, it is natural to obſerve, that their ſa- 
crifices would have been of the ſame kind, according 
to the meaning of the promiſe, that was given im- 
mediately after the fall; but the fact proves that 
they each had free property, and diſpoſed of it ac- 
cording to their own wills. After the murder of 5 
Abel we go not find that Adam, the father of them 
5 both, pretended any power of life or death over 
him; and Cain“ 8 ee came from the Lord : 


alme. 
After Can went to the land of Nod, he 3 0 : 


build a city, and called it after the name of his ſon, 
Enoch; ſo he ſeems to have formed a ſeperate tate 
from that of his father. This is the notion which 


Cicero had of the firſt government of the world. In 


this ſtate we find that all families were inde endent 
of others; for Lamech and his ſons acted as free- | 
BE ly as their fathers did before. They had diſtioc 
Property, and improved their different arts, and em- 
ployments as they pleaſed. Every ſon as he grew 
5 up had a right to ſettle i in his own Way, provided he 


Vor. #2 1 did 
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bounded. 
might, and the weak ſuffered. 
no more; the will of oppreſſors was law: for this 
and other. wickedneſs, the world was deſtroyed. . 
After the flood, when Nimrod began to purſue the 
ſame practice, the Almighty interpoſed and ſcat- 
| tered mankind abroad into diſtinct and free ſocities, | ; 
as they had been before. 5 
While the earth was e it Bae SIN to 
5 thoſe who firſt took poſſeſſion, and none had a right 
to diſpoſſeſs them. The family from whence they 
went had no juriſdiction over them, nor claimed 
any, till by mutual conſent they had aſſociated to- 
of gether under general regulations. Fvery family 
became a new people, and a diſtinct nation govern- . 
ed by their own laws, till, on account of wicked- 
neſs, God ſuffered ane people to puniſh another. 
Wars and conqueſts were the effect of ſin, and 
iniquity, and judgments of heaven for the: 0 . 
ment of wicked men. - En 
=" 58 long as there are vacancies in the wed: or 
lands unpoſſeſſe. , the firſt diſcoverers are rightful 


pres , and the nations from whom they emi- 
grate 5 
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did not invade the property of others, and ſo it 
would appear that ſocieties were entirely volun- 
tary aſſociations, managed by the mutual conſent 
of parties, From the time that Cain ſlew his bro- 
ther, we read of no e till a little before the | 
5 flood. f 
In the days of Noah, oppretiors ar of. W ben 

our verſion of the Bible calls giants ; but. the He- 

brew calls oppreſſbre, or killers of men. 


families began to intermarry, and wickedneſs a- 
Government was now managed by 


The two 


Liberty was no- 
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* proceſs of time to be a theocracy, a 5 
ment where God was the ſole king. „and all the 


| GovERNMENT after the Far, er. 6 


5 grate Live no power over them, according to ; 
9 ſcripture. They become a diſtinct people, ar and 


have a natural right to govern themſelves in what 


manner they can agree. The families, after the 
diſperſion, ſettled in different parts, and chooſe 


rulers and ſettled government according to their 
own judgments and inclinations. The poſterity 


of Cain and the ſons of Seth, and the people 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, were ruled by kings, 
who ſoon waged war with one another, as is plain 
from the account of Moſes. In ſome other coun- 


tries in after times the government was managed = 
by perſons, in our verſion. of the Bible, called . 
{x dukes, but in the Hebrew, called leaders and i in- 
5 ftrudtors of the people. Hence it is plain that the — 
various governments in antient times were formed 5 


1 3 to the different taſtes of nations and peo- | 


1 5 government in the fanily. + of Heber came a. : 


a govern- 5 


officers of government appointed by him. When 


that family came out of Egypt Moſes was appoint» 7 | 
ed their ſubordinate magiſtrate, and had a ſyſtem _ 
of laws given him to rule by. Both he and the 
Wo people were ſubject to thoſe laws, and no obedi- 
ence to his commands was lawful except thoſe or- 
e which agreed with the ſyſtem given on mount 
Horeb. This is the firſt regular conſtitution that 
is recorded in ſcripture. 55 
| ſupported both under a commonwealth and a king- 1 


If government ; though government by kings was 
5 rather an human than divine Wee Ifrael 


T his conſtitution. was 
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| deſired a king to be like the reſt of the nations, 
and diſobeyed the government which God had firſt 


anger, and took him away in his wrath. This 
ſhewed plainly that the government of kings was 


divine appointment, it is ſuch a fiction that it was 
never affirmed by any perſons of good principles 


5 Fr. 25 


of the tree of life. This tree was a ſymbol of per. : 


take alſo of ah tree of life and eat, and live for 


WY 


5 appointed. He therefore gave them a king in his 


not according to the will but the permiſſion of the 
Almighty. As for a patriarchal government of - 


and ſound judgment ; but is the child of arbitrary 
power, mtended to be a cover for inflaving mankind, 
Setting a ſide the government of the Jews, and it - 
will be found, that nations have formed their civil 
government * to . own eee or : 


Dur firſt parents, by e forfeited te | 
privileges which they enjoyed in a ſtate of inno- 
cence; and among others they loſt the enjoyment 


petual happineſs to man, while he continued in his 
_ obedience to his maker, but after he ſinned he was 
not ſuffered to touch it. The charge of Paradiſe was 
now committed to angels, and the viſible tokens of 
Jehovah's approbation, and man's felicity were 
placed under a guard. The words in tlie 22d verſe | 
are a charge given to the angels, or cherubims, to 
Watch over our firſt parents, leſt through preſump. 
tion they thould add one crime to another. And hs 
We Fehovah aid, the man is become as one of us, to know _ 
Good and evil, and leſt he put forth his hand and 


ever. Since they had forfeited their lives by diſo- 


Fe bedience, the mY to life and happineſs was no 
bs. 2 
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= longer the ſame as in a ſtate of innocence : ; and the 

Anlmighty intended that they ſhould underſtand that 

all his favours to them, for the future, ſhould run 
in another channel. The tree of lis" which was 
only a ſymbol of happineſs in an innocent tate, no 
longer anſwered this purpoſe, and the Almighty fet 


before our firſt parents new ſigns which might 


teach them that 08 Was no longer _ by met * 
but by mercy. 


'The ſtile which Moſes ies here, has puzzled all ; 


the commentators. Some think that the Diety is 
here ſpeaking of himſelf, and intends to inſtruct the 


readers in the doctrine of the Trinity ; and others, 


that he is only ſpeaking to the angels whom he calls 


one of us, But it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that he 


would compare himſelf to angels, or account them 
one with Deity. It is allo ſomething er ee 
1 that the doctrine of a trinity is here intended; it 
however, ſeems to imply, that the Almighty Wy 118 
_ ed to inſtruct mankind in language ſuitable to their 


underſtanding. The perſonifications made uſe of 


in ſcripture, concerning God, are deſigned to thew _ 
mankind that there can | be no error in their worthip, 
when they make uſe of thoſe n names which he has 
aſſumed in his word. But to remove all kind of 
difficulty upon this text, it requires no more than 
to read it literally. Now the man, or Acam, com- 
prehending bath the man and the. woman, is become as 
one OF HIS, to know good and evil, namely, the de- 
' ceiver and his, mentioned j in the 5 verſe : for this 
is an ironical aſſumption of the language of the de- 
ceiver, who told our firſt parents that they ſhould - 
be as Elohim, knowing good and evil. Man bed 
* come at his ultimatum with regard to know. 


* 3 5 — J | 
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ledge of good and evil, and was ready to try his 
next experiment upon the tree of life. This tree 
was a ſymbol of life to Adam, and taught him that he 
ſhould be free of the principles of mortality, as long 
as he continued obedient to God; but it does not ap- 
pear that Adam taſted the tree of life during all the 
time he continued in a ſtate of innocence. The Al- 
mighty now juſtly concludes, that from the expe- 
rimental knowledge man had now acquired of good 
and evil, that as he had taſted of the tree in the midſt 
of the garden, he would next attempt to try the 
Fruit of the tree of life. There ſeems to have been 
ſome qualities in this tree that tended to promote 
health, and prolong life, which is manifeſtly implied 
in theſe words, teſt. he put forth his hands and eat, LD 
and live for ever. The Hebrew word olim) NY = 
fies a long time, but does not ſignifiy for ever when 
uſed ſingly ; there is always ſome other word joined 


with it when it is uſed to ſignify eternity, or for 


ever. (Ad) joined to [olim) ſignifies eternal. dura- 


tion. But this phraſe is not uſed here. It therefore | = 


 fignifies, that if Adam had taſted of the tree of life, 
' that he would have lived as long, as that the carte 2 
that was threatened againſt his ſin, would not have 


appeared to have been an immediate hes of the 


mn firſt tranſgreſſion. 


There are two things manifeſt in the rater of 
this tree; that it was deſigned in its natural qua- 
lities to preſerve health, and prolong natural life, 


aud was alſo @ ſign of /piritual enjoyment, and inter- 
If! courſe with God. While there was no prohibition 
ii paſſed upon this tree, there was free acceſs to fel. 
lowſhip with the Deity ; but when this ſign was 


1 removed, both the means of prolonging 3 ae, 
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j and the enjoyment of [pi itual intercourſe with hea- 


ven, appeared evidently to be forfeited. Life, 


which at firit, was a free and natural privilege, be- 
came now precarious and uncertain to man: The 


tree of life was placed under a guard, and the ter- 


ore and ſignatures f deſtruction were placed around 


Adam was alſo expelled the Garden of Eden, 


| int o which he was never again permitted to enter. 


Cherubims, and a flaming {word were now placed N 


at the eaſt of the garden, and turned every way to 


guard the tree of life. I heſe have been he Puzzle 
of commentators, who have been difpolſed to make 


myſteries of the plaineſt things. Cherubims are uſed 
in ſcripture, as ſigns or ſymbols of the Preſence of 
inviſible powers, which acted in theſe ſymbols. The 
image of the ſign was viſible, but the agent unſeen, 
The ſign being made viſible to the ſight, immedi. 
ately ſuggeſted to the mind the preſence of an in- 


_ viſible agent; which was alſo ſuppoſed to depart 
when the ſymbol was removed. 


The viſible ſign by which the preſence of theſe : 


- powers were repreſented were various, according 
to the actions and employments they were intended 


to perform ; but all theſe appearances were only 


| frgns of actions, but not images of the ſpiritual 1 


powers who were agents. Thoſe Cherubims which 


Moſes placed over the ark of the teſtimony, are 

ſaid to have wings, and to have been made of g 
gold; it is alſo ſaid, that with their wings they 

; covered the mercy- . but what was their real _ 

image is not recorded; 1 the reaſon appears to 
be this, that no images of God were allowed to 
be made, nor are lawful. Even i images of angels 


are abſurd and ridiculous, for all the figns that are 


men- 
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mentioned in ſcripture were not pictures of theſe 
beings, but ſigns of the actions they were ſent 
to perform. Their preſence was ſuggeſted by the 
viſible appearance, the agent was only viſible to 
the mind and underſtanding. Sometimes cheru- 
bims are repreſented as chariots, when actions of 
glory or warlike achievements are ſet forth; thus 
it is ſaid, that the chariots of God are twenty thou- 
ſand thouſands of ſirong angels. This language is 


uſed to point out the majeſty and power of Jeho- 


wah, both with regard to his authority, and the 
miniſters of his providence. In mixed actions the 
cherubims are ſet forth under mixed ft militudes ; 
they are ſaid to have the face of a man, of an eagle, 
of a lion, and of an ox; and the v. hole to form | 
: as image of a chariot with wheels. „„ | 
As this was a ſion of the deſtruction of Jeruſa- = 
IK let and of the l behaviour of God to the 
remnant of that people, the appearance of the 
cherubims pointed ont what the inviſible agents 
| were to perform; The face of a man was the 
ſign of humanity and tenderneſs, the eagle ſwift. 
nefs, the lion deſtruction, and the ox ſureneſs or 
certainty of operation; and the whole machine 


united in one chariot, ſhewed that it was by war 
that Jeruſalem was to be deſtroyed. But it was 


never intended to exhibit that complex machinery, =, 
as a true image of angels or ſpiritual powers,— 
Tbey were agents, the f W _ fgns of their . 
125 actions. Ly | > 
It amounts nerdy to a moral certainty, "that the 
"acre that were placed at the eaſt of the gar- 
den of Halen, were images of men, having the 
| 3 | likeneſs 
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likeneſs of ſwords in their hands, ſignifying that to 


eech life by the ſame way it was forfeited was the 
A certain Way to deſtruction ; this fign alſo ſets forth 
53S that our {irft parents Pierved death, and was 4 


ly mbol to teach them that there was nothing but 
. ruin by ſeeking life according to their firlt condi-. 

F tion. The flaming ſword which is mentioned i in 
our verſion as a thing ſeperated from the cheru- 
bims, is in the Hebrew, conjoined; and he placed 
© Ccherubims with a flaming, or brandiſhed, word at 
= Bs the eaſt of the garden, Every thing which ſhines 
and glitters 1 is by the Hebrews called flaming, and 
; gn. bright ſword at a diſtance has the appearance of 
light. The word /laiat) is by the feventy ren- 

ed the ſame way as in our verſion, 4 flaming 
A Fo ſword, and certainly had that appearance in the 
1% hand of the cherubim. Joſephus ſays, they were 


= the images of what Moſes ſaw before the throne 
= of God; but Moſes does not ſay ſo: the i me 
5 were probably repreſented to him upon the mount, 
3 but whither near the throne of God is uncertain, 
3 What ſhape the angels have in their naiural cha- 
A  radger is perhaps uncertain, but to us they are in- 


ſr _ viſible beings, and are only known by their W 


1 name and actions. As cherubim is a plural word, 
it; principally uſed when a number of theſe invi- 
3 Afible powers are employed in carrying on the de- | 
b 4 im ok providence, but it does not imply any 
ſupremacy NODS, them. It may not improperly be 
3 termed a Hu, or company of angels, who are 
= all under Jeſus Chriſt, as their Lord, who gives 


them their commands and directs their actions— 


VOL, I. . Angels 
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6 


Angels are ſometimes called cherubim, and fore | 


times ſcraphim. Theſe names they receive accord- 
ing tc heir appearances and offices they are em- 


ployen 8 When they appear as flames of fre, 

they are called ſeraphim, but when they appear in 

the En, f men with wings, they are called 
cherubim. But theſe names relate to the office, 


they ere for the time employed in, and the pheno- 
menon they exhibit. The word ſeraphim ſignifies 


N burning ones; and cherubim, angels in the like- 
neſs of men 1 wings. But as theſe obſerva- 
tions are not of great e „ 1 —. conclude 


this Lecture. 


LECTURE II. 


7 he Charadier of Exocn,—His 7 JEW 
tion. . v4 the GIANT „ Ge. 
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And Enoch walked with Cod, and he was mt for 


the Lord took him. 


And it came to paſs, when men 1 to. 3 on 
the face of the earth, and Caughters u were ' borne - 
wnto them, &. c. e 1 


\ ONCERNING Enoch chere are two things 
to be conſidered, his moral and public charac» 


8 he text lays, that he walked with God, | 


8 Which evidently implies that he had ſpiritual inter- 
courſe with the Almighty, and kept his command- 
ments. In ſcripture, when walking is applied to 


the mind, it always ſignifies the agreement or dif. 
Agreement of the the heart to the will of God; ; 
and when it is applied to the tenour of a perſon's . 


5 whole behaviour, ſignifies the conformity or aiſagree- 


ment of thoughts, words, and actions to the dic- 
td fates of truth and con, cience. The approbation of 


the conduct of Enoch is an evidence that he obey- 7 
ed the divine commandments, at a time when men 
were living in great wickedneſs, in oppoſition to 


the known dictates of truth and conſcience, From i 


what 1 is here affirmed concerning this patriared, it 
| S . : 
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is manifeſt. that there is a ſpiritual intercourſe 
between the Deity and thoſe that fear and obey 


him. 7 cannot walk together, the prophet in- 


forms us, unleſs. they be agreed, When Enoch 
walked with God, it is plain that he knew him, 
and had pleaſure in the intercourſe that he had 


with him. The inſtitutions of heaven, are not 


only intended to ſhew forth our dependence upon 
God, but alſo deſigned to be the means through 


Which the Almighty conveys pin itual fir ength and | 


_ vigour to the ſoul. 
<:M would appear that a ſober ad godly deport- 
ment was an uncommon thing 1 in rhat period, for 


Enoch i is mentioned as a ſngular perſon. He ſeems 
to have exhibited a teſtimony againſt the abounding 


iniquity of thoſe times, and by a ſober and religi- 


OUS behaviour rendered himſelf remarkable. Men ol 


of ſuch a character will always be men wondered at, 


and appear ſingular. Vicious men conſider virtue, 
and virtuous perſons, as a fort of oddities in the 
world, and though they are not able to diſapprove 
their Fine ke, or practices, are always ready to 


ſtigmatize them with ſome marks of diſreſpect. 


„ in en tranſlation it is ſaid, Enoch walked with 
e and he was not, for God. took him. This 
reading conveys a very confuſed idea to the rea- 
der; but by reading it as in the Hebrew, it ap- 
pears clear and conſpicuouc. It reads, And Enoch 


_ walked with Cod, but not of timſelf, 7 God taught, 


inſtructed him, and took him. he very name 
of Enoch confirms this ſentiment, for it ſignifies * 
' _ perſon initiated by doctrine and inſtruction. This 
_ thews that he Was RE? favoured of the Almighty, = 
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4 chat it was owing to his favour rhat he was 
ſuch a diſtinguiſhed perſonage. 


As he was highly diſtinguiſhed it in his life, fo 


The the manner of his going out of the world is ſaid to 
be uncommon. The apoſtle imforms us, that Co 
tranſlated him, that he did not ſee death oy may 
be neceſſary to enquire into the difference between 8 
this tranſlation, and the common deaths of man- 
kind. Death commonly happens through the in- 
fluence of ſome mortal principles in nature, or 
from vi inlence. Both of thete are enemies to na- 


ture, and the endeavours to avoid them. "They 


. both of them iſſue in corruption, and are generally 


attended with pain, It is manifeſt Enoch did not 


undergo any of theſe. Corruption, or pain are 
inconſiſtent with the notion of his tranſlation. The 
| moſt rational and conſiſtent idea that we can have 
5 of the change of this antient patriarch \ is, that his 
body was made ſpiritual, like the body of Chriſt 
after his reſurrection from the dead. That by an 
exertion of the divine power, his earthly frame was 
5 changed into a ſpiritual nature, without pain or 
mortal diſſolution. It is highly e that this 
tranſltion was inſtantaneous, or in the language of | 
the apoſtle, done 7 in the twiniling of an eye, ſo that 
the tranſlation was fo quick, that none of thoſe 
5 pains which or dinarily attend death were ingredi- . 
ents init. It is alſo next 10 certain, that Enoch 
85 knew of it beſore hand, and was warned of God 
po concerning his tranſlation before it happened. YL 
This was was really the caſe with Elijah, as we 


are well aſſured by the ſcriptures, which tell us 


that it was the common topic of converſation among 
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turned anfwer that he knew. 
Enoch was certainly a thing well known to him 
There is good reaſon to 
conclude, that the change which Enoch underwent 
was of the ſainc ind with that which will happen 
to the ſaints which are upon the earth at the ſecond | 


before it came to paſs. 


their faith and Guly, 


does not 


— 3 


| both of the coming 0 
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the ſons of the prophet, before that the prophet 5 


Was taken up to heaven: Doſt not thou know, Jay | 
the ſens of the prophet 10 Elij 


10 be taken from off thy head to day ? and he re- 
The tranſlation of 


eming of bur Jord {la Chrift. 


ch Was a pair iarch and a prophet, ml lo had 
2 e character. Prophets were perſons raiſed 
up by God, to tortel} things to come, or to teach 
mankind the doctrines of. truth, Sick relation to 
Enoch is the firit prophet 
that we read of in ſcripture, and though Moſes 
Nile him a prophet, we are informed by 
the apoitie Jude of his prophecy ; which fully de- 
| termines that he was a prophet. In the whole hiſ- 
? tory of che Old Tea ment it appears manifeſt that 
1 prophets were raiſed up in times of general defection, 
and apoſtacy ſrom the truth; and it is reaſonable 
from the hiſtory of Enoch, ad his prophecy, to con- 
| dude that the age i in which be lived was wic hed and 
vicious. SD 
From what Jade bas gh ven us, of the prophecy = 
5 Fe Enoch, and from the name which Enoch gave his 
ſon we may, with good reaſon determine what 
kecy.. He propheſied 5 
F Chriſt at the end of the 
World, and the deſiructian of the old world by be 
5 flood, Enoch, alſo the ſeventh from Adam, pro- 
phelied of theſe, ſaying, Beha. the Lad caneth 
| | with 


was the tenor of hh, 


2 


„ that thy maſter is 
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with ten thouſand of his ſaints to execute judgment 
upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly among 
them, M all their ungodly deeds, which they have 
ungodly committed, and of all the hard ſpecches 
which ungodly ſinners have committed againſt him. 
This appears to have been the ſubſtance of his pro- 
phecy, and is mentioned by Moſes, in the name r 
his ſon, in one word, Methuſulah, which ſigniſies 
that after his death, or immediately after he ſhould 
die, the flood ſhould come. The whole prophecy 
ſeems to have conſiſted of reatenings and judę- 
ments denounced againſt perſons of wicked charac< 
ters, It has been matter of much diſpute whether 
there ever where any copies of the prophecy f 
Enoch handed down to poſterity, and whither thoſe 
which are faid to be extant are not ſpurious and 
the invention of perſons in modern t times, This is 
a very frivolous controverſy, , for it would appear 
that Jude took his account of this prophecy from 
the writings of Moſes, who has given the ſcope of 


the prophecy in the name of Enoch's ſon, Ne thut 2 8 
las.. FT he words of the apoſtle ſeem to be a 


| commentary upon the prophetic name of Methu- 


falah, which ſignifies, that as ſoon as he thould 


die deſtruction ſhould come upon the world; which 


according to the Jewiſh writers actually eee | 


They affirm that Methuſalah died ſeven days 
before the flood came on, and that week was 
ſpent in mourning for this patriarch; aud immedi- 
= ately after the mourning was ended, Noah and his 
5 family entered into the ark . The moderns will 
not Amit rhat there were any writings, or letters 
| 1 before 


"6 Bereſhith Rabba. 
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before the time of Moſes, which does not at all 


appear credible; for as there were muſic and other 


arts, it is as reaſonable to ſuppoſe that there were 
means by writing to preſerve the hiſtory there- 
of: - Some have attributed the invention of this 
art to Enoch, but this is problematical. Noah 
| might preferve the hiſtory of the old world in the 
ark, which would be of great uſe to his poſterity, _ 
as long as the people were of one ſpeech, and had 


but one language. After the confuſion of tongues 


the hiſtory of mankind muſt have been perplexed, 
and as none Were likely to underſtand the language 
¶ another, for ſome time, each party would be 
ready to conclude that the original hiſtory was be. 
But this is no good reaſon to prove that the anti. 
| delruian had no records, 
It was not long till wickedneſs came to a great 
height in the world. The poſterity of Cain, 
who like their father, were prefligate, ſoon fell 
into idolatry, and all manner of wickedneſs, While 
the children of Seth, who are called the ſons of 
God, becauſe they worihipped the one true Deity, 
called upon the name of the Lord, and obſerved the 
= inſtitutions which were appointed by heaven. In 
proceſs of time the families of Cain and Seth began - 
to mingle, which became the reaſon of great cor- 


ruption to the latter. The poſterity of Seth ſoon 


learned the practices of the ſeed of Cain, and pro- 
voked the Lord to anger with, their w ickedneſs. ns 
"Theſe who in our verſion are called giants, were 5 
the {ecd of Cain, and they are called (Vephilim) . 
oppreſſons, becatiſe they oppreſs the weaker and 
inferior ranks of men. A are : ſuppoſed to have 


oy V > been 
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been men of great ſtature, and of an enormous * Ze. 
It is very probable that they were perſons of larger 
 [tature and ſtrength than the reſt of mankind, as 


being choſen for the ends of oppreſſion, from among 


the reſt, by ſuch as aſſumed authority, and domi- 


nion over the community, It has been an eaſy 
matter in all the ages of the world, for oppreſſors 
to liſt under their command 7rcops and attendants 


that /urpaſſed the generality of men in ſtature, and 
bodily ſirength ; which, when compared with others 


of the ordinary ſize, have appeared a ſort of giants. 
. It i is moſt probable that thoſe perſons, called giants, 
were a fort of choſen warriors, or military men, 
who delighted in bloodſhed, and were formed mto 


choſen bands, on account of their remarkable ta- 


ture, and bodily ſtrength, But they received their 
name rather from their general character, „ of being 8 


 oppreſſhr's, than ſrom their /tature. 


In the hiſtory of this period, and this people, | 
there is one thing which has greatly diſtreſſed the 


commentators, namely, how. to account for what 


is faid concerning the {ons of God marrying the 


daughters of men. Though have admitted that : 


the ſons of Seth held this firſt character from their 5 


8 worſhipping the true God, yet I! imagine that the 
true ſenſe is, that both the ſeed of Cain and Seth 
are underſtood i in this chapter, as doing the ſame 
thing. The words may be read, the ſons of 
Elohim, or the great and powerful, ſaw the daugh- 
ters of Adam, or the inferior ranks, that they were 
: fair, and they took them women of whomſoever they 
IN che. Wl x hough our tranſlators have rendered them 


| wives, out of modeſty, I ſuppoſe, they a are in the 


Vor. I. 1-7 He. 
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Hebr ew, only women, and as propably other men's 


wives, as their daughters. The intention of this 


ſort of ſtile uſed by Moſes, is intended to ſhew 
that thoſe men who are called gods in this world, 
on account of their power, and eminence in ſociety, 
Were the very bane and ruin thereof, by their 
| adultery and oppreſſion. The characters of men 
in the ſight of God are eſtimated according to the 


good, or the ill they do in ſociety, in the ſituations 


min which they are placed. A prince, a magiſtrate, 
or any perſon exalted to any high ſtation in ſociety, 
when they abuſe their power, and influence to the 
_ Prejudice and hurt of the individuals of the commu» 
_ nity, come under the ſame predicament with the 
giants in this paſſage. The children of theſe un- | 
| lawful marriages or connections, are ſaid, for an age 
to have been men of a name; or, as our Tarkan hath 
it, men of renown. They were named from the evil 
paart of their character, which was the moſt predo- 
minant. They, in the following age were remark- 
able for violence and wickedneſs, for which the Al- 
mighty brought a flood upon the earth, that de- 
ſtroyed them all. It does not appear that the 
| names of thoſe wicked perſons have been handed 
down to poſterity ; for a good regſon, namely, that 
God ſuffers the names of wicked men to go into 
| oblivion, while the names of the righteous are held 
nn everlaſting remembrance. The account which 
| Moſes gives of the character of that people, plainly 1 
 ſhews that theſe /ons of God, and the giants, were the 
ſame perſons, and not a different race of men ; nd . 
by reading the text literally it will fully prove that 
=: oy were the alle. There were oppreſſors i in the 


earth 
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earth in thoſe days, and alſo after that, when the 
great ones came into the daughters of the plebians, 
or lywer ranks, they bare children to them, the 
ſame were powerful men, who, for a generation, or 


age, were men of @ name. Moſes is here endea- 


vouring to. ſhew the iniquity of theſe times, and 
among other acts of wickedneſs informs us; that 


they paid no regard to the original inſtitution of 


marriage, given by God in a ſtate of innocence 


but took women of all which they bad a defire to, 
and trained their offspring in the ſame wicked and 


_—_— practices ; ſo that the ſons were as re- 
markable for wickedneſs as their fathers. +2 
It is a thing quite manifeſt in the hiſtory of man- 5 
wind; that . the gratifications of fleſhly luſts, and 


tyranny in the government of nations, have kept 


pace with one another. The great empires of the _ 


world have been equally remarkable for tyranny, i 
and libidinouſneſs. The Aſlyrians, Babylonians, per- 


ſians, Greeks, and Romans, are ſo many proofs of 
this ſentiment. What happened before the flood = 
has been often the caſe ſince that period; giants 
are always the promoters of filthineſs and oppreſſion. 
It will be found true in experience that all ſup- 
porters of arbitrary power, are alſo perons of very 
_ eaſy virtue. And though there are ſome excep- 
tions againſt this rule, it is yet fo univerſal, that 
it cannot be controverted. The moſt remarkable 
deſpots recorded in ſcripture, and other hiſtories, 


have alſo been giants, that have taken wives whom- 


ſoever they pleaſed and what is {till more extra- 


ordinary, it has generally happened, that when 
Ys: have ſubmitted to deſpet n, they have alſo 
M2 ek _ Barnes, * 
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are life and diſſipated in their converſation, 
In the time ot the Roman and Greek republics ; 


there Was at leaſt ſome appearance of virtue : liber- 
ty and virtue kept pace with each other, but when 


public ſpirit departed from thoſe countries, and 
tyranny and deſpotiſm prevailed, all forts of 4% e- 


neſs and diff.pation ſucceeded, till the very princi- 
ple of nature, as well as religion, were fer aſide. 
When mankind think it no crime to oppreſs their 


neighbours, in taking away their property without. 
their conſent, they will ſoon think it as little ſin 
to pollute their offspring, or corrupt their wives. 
If they do not eſtabliſh poſitive laws, to authoriſe 
flagrant iniquity, they will find ways and means 


to evade the influence of thoſe that have been 
made againſt it, and render laws of no effect. In 


5 ſuch | a «ſituation of nations, if manners. do not re- 
Bn they a are dee Put! it el dom Ewan thai * 


are perverted till the manners of the pegs. are 
greatly corrupted. 


When the facred | ties of marriage are not conſci- 
 entionlly regarded, the bonds of ſociety gradually re- 

_ lax, till power and dominion ſucceed to law, and 
the words of deſpots are made rules. A man who 
has ſo far forgotten God as to ſuffer the call f his 
Iuſte, to ſer aſide his marriage obligations, will Not 

| heficate to tyranniſe over her he has defrauded, : 
and become as much a tyrant as he is unjuſt. "Dp: : 
5 preſſion begins firſt in families, but it ſeldom reſts 
there; for the man who being once accuſtomed to 


tyrannize 3 in his own houſe, when he is called to 


ns more + exteniye ſcene of aftion, wir act upon the 
| fame 
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Viſtory of the Giaxrs, &c. 8 : 
Tame principle abroad, that he does at home. 


And the perſon that rules his family with rigour 


and ſeverity, will rule a nation in the lame man- 
ner, when he has it in his power, 
There is one ſtriking obſervation which may be | 


made on this ſubject, namely, that when luſt and 
tyranny abounds to an extravagant pitch, among 
nations and people, they are near to deſtruction. 


There is a ne puls ultra beyond which providence 
ſeldom. ſuffers {myers to proceed without puniſh- 


ment. The cup of iniquity fills at laſt, and there 
is no longer impunity. 
and Gommorrah, and the nations of Gannaan, are 
ſtanding teltimonies of this obſervation ; even 

| God's choſen people were not ſpared, "when, * 


The Old world, Sodom 


meaſure of their cup was full, In the laſt period 
of nations, it will be found almoſt univerſally, that 


 uncleanneſs and tyranny have been the moral 73 


cauſes of their ruin and deſtruction. There is no- 


thing that renders men ſo like the beaſts as habits 
and practices of libidinous iniquity ; and nothing 
makes them ſo like the Devil as the practice of p- 
_ preſſion and domination. Whenever theſe two 
evils come to their height, the Almighty will bear 
With a people no longer. This is a ſort of a pinch- | 
ing conſideration to ſuch as purſue. the practice of 
modern manners, but it will be found true in the 
concluſion, and onghir to be timely. nee 
The hiſtory of the antideluvians! is a grave ſubjec?, 
and has certainly been handed down to us for our 
5 inſeruction; it will be wiſdom in all individuals to 
take warning from their alen, and begin 2 
- timely, and thorough reformation, 


| Another 


= Were 45 wan all the valleys were overfiow'd, 
| wh 3k 


3 
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„ remarkable thing in. the character of 5 


che world before the flood is, that notwithſtanding 


the warnings which God gave the people, they re- 
mained perfectly ſecure, and never thought of their | 
danger, till it over took them. "they were marry- 
ing, and giving in marriage, till the day that Noah 
entered into the ar, woen the flood came and fwept _ 
them all away. Theſe Giants and oppreſſors ſet at 
ndught the admonitious of Noah, which he, by the 
appointment of God, gave tow, and paid no re- 


gard to the righteouſneſs which he preached ; but 


neither their power nor their ſtrength could fave 
them in the day of calamity. It would appear, 
however tall and &igantie they were, they were 
not fifteen cubits high, for the water covered them 
all. This terrible overthrow was not ſuddenly ſent 


upon the old world; for God ſpared the inhabitants 
an hundred and twenty years, after he commanded 


Naß to build the ark.—But his patience produced . 


n ſalutary effect upon their minds, for they conti- 
nued in their wickedneſs, and periſhed in their folly. 


There is no queſtion but that wicked generation con- 
fidered Noah as a wild projector, when he proceed- 


ed to build ſo large a veſſel at ſuch a diſtance from 


the ocean; even in our own times, a practice not 
apparently fo ridic ulous, would attord ſport enough 
to infidels and unbelievers, "there is a period when 
the fport of wicked men, and the ridicule they 
throw forth acainft divine admonitions \ W. will be effec. , 
IS tuall fpoiled. 5 ; 


When the waters came n in e from 5 


5 1 clouds, when the fountains of the great depths 
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lifications. 
were juſt then engaged to take poſſeſſion of the poor 
man's inheritance ; or, in ſeducing his daughter b) * 
Fraud, or ſeizing her by for ce; when in an inſtant. 


Hiſtory of the Graxrs, Ge. 3 
and the the waters proceeded gradually towards the 
hills, the /ons of men, theſe anciant giants, would 


find that Noah was no fool, As all ſorts of wicked- 


neſs, and diſſipation abounded, we may well ſuppoſe _ 
that when Noah entered into the ark, that theſe 


ſons of men would be employed in their zu;, gra- 
Perhaps ſome of the chief oppreſſors 


of time a peal of thunder iſſues from a pitchy cloud 


and a column of water falls down upon his houſe ; 
the earth ſhakes, his houſe totters, the pillars crath, 
the roof falls in, hecries for help, but in vain; every 
man has his own affairs to mind, and none can has. . 
another. 


The ſtrong flee to the mountains, the 
weak fall by the way, and periſh firſt in the deluge. 


There is no ſafety, hills cannot ſave them, nor 
| heights preſerve them; they put no confidence in 
their maker, and now he will not deliver them. 
Ah what a cataſtrophe! the men of renown ſcramb- 
ling up rocks, climbing trees, [tandiug on the tops of 
houſes, waiting with terror the fatal moment. 
The fair and delicate lady, that laughed at Noah 
and righteouſneſs, and accounted it ill breeding to 
reprove ſin, muſt now fink deep in the flood ; ſhe 
who ſwimed in the dance, muit now ſwim in the 
deluge. As it was in the days of Noah, ſo it will 
be when the Son of Man cometh. This is a grave, 
* a ſerious, and important ſubject, and Vorthy our n 
moſt ſerious attention. 5 


My audience ou ght not to think; that though : 


85 there will never more be a flood of water to de- 


ſtroy 
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ſtroy the earth again, that God will therefore ſuffer 
_ ſin to paſs unpuniſhed. Though he has given his 
word that he will not ſend water any more to de- 


; luge this globe, he has not ſecured it againſt fire: 


he has many arrows in his quiver, and When ſin 8 
comes to a great height he will always find means to 
have it puniſhed. Though hand ſhould join in hand . 


the wicked ſhall not paſs unpuniſhed. 


There are two prophecies in this firſt part of the 


firſt book of Moſes, which I muſt not paſs without 


To obſervation. I have already taken notice of the pro- 
phecy of Enoch, but ſhall now take amore ſpecialview 


| thereof. He called his ſon, Mathuſelah. This name 


Was a prophecy, that the flood ſhould come imedi- 
ately after Methuſelal's death. This was a very 
ſignificant method of prophecying. The people "" 
that age could not name the ſon of Enoch, nor ſee 
him, but they would read the prophecy. In this 


reſpect Enoch faid as much in a word, as many 


would expreſs in a volume. But the whe Methu- 
1 alah ſignities that Shiloh ſhall die, and it is a direct 
prophecy of the coming and death of the Meſiah; 8 
Jude might ſay truely that Enoch prophecied of the: 0 
coming of Chriſt, It is one excellency of the Hebrew 

| language, that one word, with ſome {mall variati- 


ons; may ſignify en things, but at the ſame 


time theſe things though different, will always 

have ſome relation to 1 other, and agree in ſome | 

5 particulars. Moth. & Shilach, which, when com- 
. _ pounded, to expreſs the name of Methutelah, Ig. - 
_ nify deſtruction, or death cometh; and when they 

ere compounded inverſely, ſigniſy Shiloh ſhall die. 
Jo Noah and his family the flood which deſtroyed 


T6 
33 
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the old world was a purification; and teaches us 
that what is ſalvation to thoſe that fear God, will 


prove deſtruction to thoſe who hate him, Noah = 
and his family were ſaved by water, according to 


che apy/tle Peter, * when all the reſt of the world : 


were deſtroyed with the very thing which ſaved 


Noah. Enoch's prophecy, expreſſed in the name of 
his ſon, which Jude mentions, has a ſpecial reference 
to the deſtruction of the world by the flood; for 
the word rendered /aints, may read holy ones, and 


may ſignify the angels that were employed in bring- 


ing on the flood upon the old ſinful world. Thoſe 
' miniſters of juſtice were under the government of 
| Chriſt, who is lord of all things, and judge of the 
World. The fame adminiſtration of providence, 
that ſent the flood of waters to deſtroy the antidi- 
luvian world, by the miniſtry of his angels, will 
alſo, at the laſt day, ſend theſe miniſtering ſpirits to 
gather wicked men to judgement, that they may be Os 
puniſhed according to the demertt of their crincs. 


The apoſtle Jude does not appear to have had in 


His view any other prophecy of Enoch, than what 
Moſes has recorded, and therefore, all thoſe vain © 
fancies concerning ſome written, or traditional 

prophecy of Enoch are abſurd, and ridiculous, Jude 
+ only cites the words of Moſes, or expreſſes the real 
import of Enoch's aner , ſer forth in the name 
his ſon Methuſelah. The names of thoſe ancient 

patriarchs were not merely proper names of M 
but for the moſt prophetical expreſſions, concerning 


their characters, and the events that ſhould happen | 
— ©, - 


* peter, fill, 10. 
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in their time. This is a peculiarity i in the Old Tel 
tament language, that is not to be found in any 

_ other tongue, with fo much preciſiun. Enoch was 
not the only prophet of thoſe times; Lamech the 
fon of Methu/elah, was alſo a prophet, and in the 
name of his ſon Noah uttered a prophecy. Ee call- 
ed his ſon Noah, ſaying; this ſame ſhall confurt us 
concerning our work, and the toil of our hands, be- 


© eaſe of the ground which the Tord hath cur ſed, 8 


 Lamech was informed by the ſpirit of prophecy, 
that his ſon Noah, was a type and figure of him 
| that was to come, who was to give all his people 


confort, and true reſt, from all apprehenſions of 
te cue, which fin had brought upon the world. 


It is manifeſt that Lamech could not Jared, in this 


_ prophecy, any worldly reſt, becauſe he ſaw the 


| curſe taking greater effect upon the earth every 
day; but he was informed by the ſpirit of truth, 
--- that there remained A reſt, for the people of nd 


which: Shiloh ſhould obtain for all his children in the 


5 fulneſ of time. The Hebrew word ¶Nicham) 
Which lignifies to give comfort, implies allo that the 


comfort is a free. gift, and that Lamech, when he 


law the effects of the curſe every dy growing 
more viſible reſted his hope upon the promiſe of a Jpi- 


ritual reſt, and. conſolation, which pertained to a- 
nother ſyſtem; and was ſecured to believers by the 


Pagen of the faithful and true witneſs. There were 


in the days of this Patriarch, no ſymptoms of the 
2 arts growing better, or ſigns that the curſe-thould 1 
haye leſs effect upon the earth: —on the contrary, 5 
5 the wickedneſs 1 all ranks encreaſed, and the curſe 


| OF 
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grew daily more viſible. But he was not without : 
hope of being delivered from that carte ; for he 
' ſaw by the ot of prophecy, that one ſhould come 
who would ſend a comforter who ſhould abide. with 
his church for ever. ; 
What was the ſtate of human knowledge at this. 
time is not ealily determined. Some ancient writers 
_ affirm that hoth arts and ſciences were propagated by 
Seth, as well as by Jubal and Tubalcain. there is 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe that when men lived to ſuch 
an extenſive number of years, but that experience 
would teach them the uſe of many things, which 
> might be reduced into a fyſtem of art, and ſcience. 
The very heathens have allowed, that men were at 
_ firſt rade, but that by experience they found out 
arts; bit we ought alſo to take into this account | 
the information which the almighty gave to ſome of 
his own people, who honoured and feared him. Seth _ 
and Enoch who are mentioned in ſcripture, with hig 


marks of approbation, were moſt probably inſtructed g 


by God in the uſe of thoſe things that were neceſſary 
for human life, and uſeful for handing down a teſ- 
timony concer ning the works and providence of God. 
Seth is ſaid by ſome to have been the firſt inventor | 
of letters, and to have ſtudied the courſe and powers 
of the heavenly bodies, which the ancients called the 
aAtffectiuns and ſymptoms of- the ſtars. Joſephus in- 


forms us, that Seth, to perpetuate the arts of 


aſtronomy and ee „ built two great pillars of 
brick, and engraved the principles of thoſe ſciences 
upon them. The fame author declares that they re- 
mained till his time, and that he ſaw them in Syria. 
Whatever there may be in this, it is not improba - 
ee 1 | N 2 | 92 | , ble 
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92 Viſtory of the Cie, "3h 
be that Seth and Enoch, and many other of the 


antidiluvians might be well inſtructed in the arts 


and ſciences. This will appear very probable when 
We conlider that many of them lived to the age of 
eight hundred years, and had many opportunities to 
make experiments-upon the principles of nature, 
and to examine phenomena. It is much to be quel- 
tioned, whether ſcience and arts have made as 
much progreſs in the new world as they did in the 


old; for what from ſupernatural information given 


3 Seth, and the firſt patriarchs, and the long 
experience which men of genius cud through 
their longevity, they mult hive had a better oppor- 
tunit of acquiring knowledge than any ſince that 
time. If Sir ſaac Newton, had lived in health and 
225 vigour for the ſpace of eight or nine hundred years, 
Aud continued to have made experiments as he did, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he would have at- 


tained to ten tunes as. much knowledge as he did. | 


i When one man {killed in ſcience dies in the midſt of 
| his career of enquiry, he is ready to leave his de- 
ſigns unfiniſhed, or perhaps, not to have attamed 
to the thouſand part of what he might have-weach-.: / 52 7 
e, had his days been prolonged to a greater length?” 
And what interrupts the progreſs of ſcience {tiff 
more; it is often a long time after one genius dies, 

_ | before another ariſes. But upon the ſuppoſition : 
of any of the antidiluvians being perſons of genius, 5 
of Which we cannot reaſonably dqubt, but there were 

. ſome men of capacity among them, they would 
have a long time to practiſe their principles, and 

make experiments upon the various powers, and 

phenomona of Batu. Theſe conſideratiqns at leaſt 


* 

E 
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the firſt men were not deficient in capacity. Braſs 
: . 5: and iron, and their uſes, were very early diſcovered. 
'T 
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make it probable that there Was as much human 
knowledge among the antidiluvians, as among men 
| ſince the flood. It is very evident that it was not 
long after the flood, that architecture was carried a 
great length, which can be accounted for upon no 
other prneletes than that Noah and his ſons, pre- 
| ſerved that art which they had received from their 
fathers before the flood, How the ancient {kill in 
arts and ſciences was forgotten, I ſhall have occaſion 
to conſider when I come to enquire into the diſper- 
| Gon of mankind after the flood. Let it ſuffice for 
the preſent to obſerve, that there can be no ſuffici- 
en reaſon given why the knowledge of arts, and ſci. 
ences, might not have been as extenſive: before the 
flood, as it has been ſince. There is no manner of - 
doubt but as [nxury and diſipation came to a great 
height, but knowledge would be leſs ſought after; 
but as many of the firſt men continued to live till 
near the deluge, and ſome of them remained uncor- 
rupted, they would moſt probably retain their love 
of knowledge, and purſue its principles. 5 
I appears very clear and manifeſt, that a Court 
of enquiry was very early i in the world, and that 


Tubalcain ſoon fonnd them out -;—and muſic, one 

x af the fine arts, was cotemporary. with this inven- 
tion. All theſe things ſhew that the firſt ages of 

the world were not unſſeilful ! in arts, though they 8 
ſoon turned rude in behaviour. But one thing i is 

certain, that the ruin of the old world did not. pro- 
ceed from knowledge but wickedneſs. Arts and 
ſciences cannot fave the w orld from temporary 
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judgments and calamities ; it is only the fear of the 
Lord, and keeping of his commandments that can 
- preſerve mankind from thoſe Judgments that are 
denounced againſt ſinners. SIE wy 
It will be neceſſary now before we proceed - Te 
4 outer the lives of the antidiluvians, and the age 
. of: the world at the flood. T he opinions of writers 
are various upon this ſubject. Ihe account given 
by the Septuagint is too extenſive, the Samaritan 
"200 ſhort, we ſhall therefore keep by the Hebrew 
reckoning, and give ſome reaſons for ſo doing. 


In thb 13oth year of the world Seth was born; 
Adam lived 800 years after the birth of his ſon, 


S and died in the 93oth year of the world. Enos 


- LY, 
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the ſon of Seth was born in the 105 year of „ 
father's life, and the 2 35 year of the world. Seth 
| lived 807 years after the birth of his ſon Enos, and 
ved in all 912 years, and died in the year of the 
world 1042. Cainaan was born in the goth year 
of his father's life, and in the 325 year of the world, 
_ Enos lived 81 5 years ofter the birth of his fon, 
and lived in all 905 years: he died i in the year of 
the world 1140. Mahalalel was born in the 7oth 
year of his father's age, and in the 395 year of the | 
be: world. Cainaan lived after the birth of his fon 840 Rn 
years; he lived in all 910 years, and died in the 
3 year. of the world 12 35. Jared, the ſon Maha- | 
lalel was born i in the 65th year of his father's age, 
. and in the year of the world .460 ; be lived 8320 
years after the birth of his ſon, and died in the 
895 year of his age, and i in the age of the world 
1290. Enoch Was born in the 162 year of his 5 
5 = father Jared, and in the year of the world 622 : 
. Jap 
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Jared lived 800 years, after the birth of his ſon; 


and died in the 962 year of his age, and of the 


world 1422. Methuſelah was born in the 65th. 


year of his father Fnach's age, and the 687 year of 
| the world; Enoch lived after the birth of his ſon 
: Zoo years, and was tranflated in the 365 year of his 


age,and in the year of the world 987. Lamech w * 
born in the 187 year of his father Methuſelah, 


and in the year of the world 874; Methuſelah 


lived after the birth of Lamach 782 years, and died 


"tie che 969 year of his age, and of the world 1656. | 


Noah was born in the 182 year of his father La- 


S— * 


mech, and in the year of the world 1056; Lamech 


; lived 50g years after the birth of Noah, and died 


- the 777 year of his age, and of the world 16 51. 


Noah was 500 years old when the flood came on. 


According to this-chronology the w. orld ſtood 1656 


8 FERN before the flood. 


That this chronology is moſt likely to be true, 


appears from its being a ſort of middle betweeil 


the other two 2 emes. N Beſides, there has no 


good reaſon ever yet been given why the Hebrew _ 
| chronology ſhould not be followed. Some have 
_ argued againſt the poſſibility of ſome of the pati! 


archs having children at 65 years of age, becauſe 
they 1 imagine, that according to the proportion of ; 


their ages, a man could not become to puberty, oc 
that age, but as this is merely ſubſtituting can 
jecture in the room of poſi tive declaration, it can 
have but little weight. The tranſlation of the 
is not ſo univerſally faithful, as to be ſub· 

ſtituted in 7his place, inſtead of the Hebrew tet; 

5 for which reaſon it is s certainly more judicious to 
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the antidiluvians. 


to offer Lacrifices. - 


OY ſtruction. 
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Profitable to be given in this place. 


has been very particular, but there is one thing 


"i which he has not been ſo explicit as could have 
been deſired. There is no ſpecial or diſtinct ac 
count of the poſitive ordinances of religion among 
The reaſon why theſe are omit- 
ted in this place, moſt probably is, that they were 
of the ſame nature, and kind, w ith thoſe deſcribed 
i afterwards, in his other writings. 
ſonahle to conclude that the antidiluvian patriarchs 
were favoured with poſſitive appointments from 
God; ſeeing ſome of them were his people in a 
| ſpecial manner, and highly favoured with, bis pre- ; 
. ſence, ſuch as Enoch, Lamech, and Noah, The 
_ Inſtitution of eric, appears evidently to have 
been a poſit tive ordinance of the Almighty ; for there 
is nothing in nature that could have intimated their 
neceſlity. Adam and his ſons were certainly com- 
manded by God, and inſtructed by /m revelation 7 
wy his revelation, when once 
received, could not be totally forgotten in ſuch a 
ſhort time, eſpecially as the firſt patriarchs lived ſo 
long. That ſpecies of ſacrifices, which related to 
atonement for ſin, was certainly of divine poſitive 
_ inſtitution. ; 
| deviſed ſuch an expedient, without particular __ 
It is ſo much contrary to the diſpoſi- 
2 tion of ſinners to acknowledge guilt, while tre f is 
5 i no arr danger, that it is not probable 'that 
5 3 e they | 


It is molt rea- 


None of the ſons of men could have 


adhere to the original of the ſcriptures. The a argu- 
ments on both ſides are numerous, and ſome of 
them ingenious, but they are too tedious and un- 


Moſes, in this book of Geneſis, in many ITN : 
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they would have fallen upon a practice which, in 
the moſt pointed Manner, declares that the! * deſerv- 


5 ed death. 


It can ſearcely be Wee that Adam would | 
teach his poſterity the worlhip of the #r:2 God, and 
inſtruck his ſons to adore. the ſupreme, Almighty, 


maker of heaven and cas th; and as it was now 
_ neceſſary to confeſs guilt, becauſe men were fi- 
ners, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he would e 


teach them to confeſs their iniquities. In the days 


of Enos, men began to call upon the name of the 
Tord, arid to erect places of public worſhip, 85 : 
| there is no queſtion that it was in conſequence © 

> ome divine appointment, that they did 60. 
The reaſon why Moſes does not point out their 
: forms and modes of worſhip ſpecifically in this place, 
may be, that the worſhip before and after the flood 

were the ſame. It is abundantly plain, that the 
: diſtinction between clean and wnclcan beaſts was 


made by an appointment of this diſpenſation ; for 


| Noah is put in mind thereof when he was ordered 


to take the ſeveral ſorts of animals and birds into 
the ark ; of the one ſort he was to take Eren, 
and of the other only #wo.—This declares in a very 


explicit manner, that Noah Was acquainted with 
this diſtinction, and had been inſtructed in its inten- 
tion. No animals or birds, at this time, could 
be accounted clean, or unclean, with regard to 
| food, for there was yet u grant made concerning 


eating, « of fleſh. T his diſtinction muſt therefore have n 


been made with regard to their 2e in ſacrifice 25 


which could proceed from none but God himſelf. 
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The firſt of theſe related to 


ſerve - 


Concerning marriage, there ſeems to have been 
2 a Poſitive law, beſides that given to Adam at firſt, 
dotherwiſe the ſeed of Seth could not have been 
blamed for marrying with the family of Cain. 
That of forbidding mixed marriages of believers 
with unbelievers, appears to have been a p2ſitive 
law from the beginning: and for the tranſgreſſing 
of this lau the antidiluvians were ſeverely puniſn- 
ed. God never left himſelf without a witneſs, 
but from the beginning of the world gave his tef. 
timony to men, concerning their duty, and ſin.— 
Thoſe moral maxims which are by the Zewiſh doc- 
tors called the precepts of Noah, ſeem to have been 
5 original poſt tive laws. 
' ſtrange worſhip, or idolatry. The 2d was againſt 
blaſphemy, or curſing the name of God. 
againſt wncleanneſs. 


5G manſlaughter. 


Ahe 3d, 

The 4th, againſt pod. ſbed, 5 

The 5th, againſt theft, or rapine 
And the 6th concerning eguity and Juſtice. = 2 
_ precepts given to the ſons of Noah were of the 

| lame nature, and were much the ſame with the 

: law of the ten commandments. 
principles of the lau of nature; but as there are 
no laws of nature, morally conſidered, that ever 


ſimful man could have deviſed to have reſtrained 
| F himſelf from fin, we may {till ſuppoſe that they $13 
were all originally poſi live ordinances of Colle 

The precepts which the Jews ſay were given to 
Noah, and his ſons, are ſeven, and are a ſort of 

5 1 of the Whole moral law * and are 
| 1 moſtly 

* x, Thou ſhale ſaree no other 1 Gods: ; "a che maker 

9. Thou 27 remember to- 


Some call them 


PR e 
r or — 
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moſtly plain aphoriſms, and obvious principles of 
morality. But they do not appear to have been 
of human deviſing, but have manifeſt marks of a 


divine inn, and of — immediately from 
God. 


There is one point which comes next to be con- 


ſidered, and that is the longevity of the antidiluvi- 
an. The people in that period of the world are 
| ſaid to have lived ſo much beyond the preſent. 
| ſtandard of human life, that it is not eaſy to recon- 
cile the hiſtory with the rules of probability. 
Without mentioning the methods that have been 
| deviſed to reconcile the minds of men to this piece 
| of divine hiſtory, I ſhall only offer ſuch arguments 
as I think may remove every difficulty. 


1. We muſt obſerve that we have as ; imperfect 


fog ideas of the falubrity and fertility of the antidilu- a 
via. world, as we have of the longevity of the 


firſt n men. The effects of 885 curſe did not 1 


. ED a ſad- 


5 forve met true God, che . of the world, © Cindifying his 
game in the midit of thee. 3. Thou ſhalt not thed the 
blood of mau, created after the image of God. 4. Thou 
ſhalt not defile thy body, that thou mayeſt be fruirful and 
multiply, and with a bleſſing repleniſh the earth. 5, Thou 
| ſhalt be content with that which thine is, and what thou _ 

| wouldfſt not have done to thyſelf, that thou ſhalt not do 

to another. 6. Thou ſhalt do right judgement to every 
one, without reſpect of perſons. 7. Thou ſhalt not cat 
the fleſh in the blood, nor any thing that hath life, with 

the life itſelt. Theſe are the ſeven precepts of Noah, which 3 

the Jews call the ſeven words, that were dnlivernd: to his =o 


ſons to be perpetually obſerved by all the worſhipers of the | 
true God. Bibliotheca Bibs Vos ny 
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a ſudden operate ſo viſt be upon the world, and 
while the natural purity of the air, and Wurd 
ſalubaty of the earth continued, the effect of lon- 

gevity would be natural, though we ſhould ſup- 

pole the bodies of men of the ſame ſize as they are 


at preſent. There is not an anatomiſt nor phiſi- 
ologiſt that can affirm, that men might not live a 


_ thouſand years, provided they were born without 
Aiſeaſe, and the air and other elements were free of 
all corruption. All the veſſels of the human body 
would laſt as long now as they did then, if they 
were as free of corruption, had the ſame pure air, 
and healthful nutriment. It is needleſs to have 
recourſe to the human ſtature at frſt being greater 


than it is now; for this is alcogether problemati- 


cal. It is not origin that ever men were in gene- 
„ of 2 larger ſtature; the preſent ſtature would 
laſt eng encagh, provided. it conld, be kept from 
corruption. It 1 is the noxicus principles that have 


crept into our mie that ſo quickly; rings our 
75 conſtitution to its exit. 


2. Before the flood r men lived upon a more fim- 
nf ple diet ; they did not eat fleſh, nor ſuch groſs food 5 
as men "Ha e done lince. Simplicity of diet and 
living ac cording fo nature, would contribute much 
to their nealth, and conſequentiy to their loagevity. 
The noxious vapours which are in the earth, and 
the unwholeſome damps which are in the bowels of... 
the globe, were not then let forth into the open 
ar; of conſequence the air would-be more whole. 
| 4 "Pte to breath in, and be fitter for prolonging | 
1 TS life. After the flood it was otherwiſe - the earth 
So Was ſlaken t to its cents . and what 3 was s /tationar, va 
8 _—_ 
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in the bowels of the globe became ſuctucting, and 


ilſued forth to the open Air. 


Another thing which would tend to prolong 


the lives of the firſt men is, that they lived moſtly _ | 


in the open country, and fields. We read of few 


cities or great towns before the flood, theſe are in 
general, the graves of thouſands, which, in a free 
country air, would live much longer, according to 
the courſe of nature. A rural life, with moderate 
exerciſe, tends much to promote health, and pro- 
long bits,” It does not appear that any fermented 
3 liquors were uſed before the flood; of conſequence 
there is no mention of drunkenneſs, or of perſons 
being intoxicated with drinking, This, in after 
times became frc equent. and c: uf? er. 6 and was 
5 purſued ſo far that it is by ſeveral of the prophets 
accounted a national fin. Noah is the firſt, that 
we read of, that invented wine , of which . docs 


not appear to have known the 1 uſe, 1 he wade 
himſelf drunk, and expoſed himſelf to his own 


family. The drinking of termented liquors of aß 
ort muſt gradually grind ws human frame, bring 

on fevers, md putrid i 7s, and of conſequence 0 
haſten death. of F 


4. To all natural ales. we mult confider the 


5 moral reaſons of this longevity. | God intended 
that the whole world ſhould be inhabited, chat 5 
: every land thould have! its people, that his creating 


power, and providence might extend over all the 
earth. The longevity of Ke firſt men contributed 


much as a mean to this end, as we ſhall fee after. . 
wards, when we come to confider the inhabitants 
upon the world at the flood. The Jong lives of 


theſe 
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| theſe antideluvians appear to have been intended as = | 
an imperfe& image of that length of days, which „ 
men would have enjoyed provided our. irt parents 
had continued in the divine favour, that the world | 
may ſtill keep in memory the Fatal eftects of fin, : „ 
and guard againſt . e is | 
Before I conclude this Lecture, T ſhall conſider i V 
a few words the opinion of ſome of the moſt eminent 
heathen writers, concerning the moral cauſes of the 
flood. All nations of the world, whoſe hiſtory | 
has been tranſmitted to poſterity have all agreed 
in a general belief, that the earth was once deſtroyed 
| by water. Alexander  Polybiſter informs us of an 
Egyptian prieſt that related to Solon, out of the 
_ "ſacred book of the Egyptians, that before the parti- 
cular deluges, ſo much celebrated by the Greeks, 
there was of old an exceeding great inundation of 
| waters that overflowed the whole earth. Lucian 1 
mentions a tradition, which the people of Hierapdlis 5 5 
had concerning the deluge, which differs very little J 
from the account E Males, h given of che flood > 


Es The 


_  — * The account, though Fabulous, i. is not : quite 4 Agweable, 5 
| 15 rather diverting. This race of men, ſays he, Which 
now is, was not the firſt, theſe are of a ſecond generation, _ 
aud from their firſt progenitor Deucalion, who aſd to. 
. ſo great a multitude as we now fee. Now, of theſe ſormer 
men, they tell us this ſtory. The were contentions, eee 
| many unrightcous things, they either kept their oaths, ner 
were hoſpitable t to ſtrangers; fr which reaſon, this great miſ- _ 
fortune came upon chem; V att n à ſudden the earth diſim- | 
bovwelled herſelf of a EY quantity of water, great ſhow- . 
ers . the river: * overflowed, and the fea co ielled. to- a 
bb 
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The fact is leſs or more acknowledged by almoſt all. 
nations, and they ae agree in the moral 

. cauſes of the flood. FS 

- Lewdneſs and oppreſſion are flees as two or 

the moral cauſes of the deluge. Blaſphemy againſt 

heaven and reproaching the moral character of the 

Diety, then alſo prevailed. Ovid, in his account of 


the world before the deluge, repreſents the inhabi- 


tants of the earth as defperately wicked. He points 
out the ſon-in-law ſecking after the father? s life; 
brothers contenuling with br außer n, <vives and * = 


mar- r-) 5 


prodigious . ſo that al things became water, and 
all men periſhed, Only Deucalion was leſt unto the ſecond _ 
generation, upon account of his prudence and piety, and : : 
the manner wherein he was faved, was this--He had a © 
a great ark, or cheſt, into which he came with his chil- 
_ dren, and the women of his houſe, and then entered bogs, 
and -borſes, and lions, and ſerpents, and all other anim: als 
_ Which live upon the earth, together with their mates. He 
received them all, and they did him no harm; for by the 
aſſiſlance of heaven there was a great unity between them, 
ſo that all ſailed in one cheſt as Jong as the water was pre⸗ 
dominant. This is the account which all the Greek Hiſto- 
rians give of Deucalion. But the ſtory of Hierapolis has 
ſomething more in it. We are inſormed chat in their ccun- 
try Deucalion built an alter over a chaſm, into wh'ch the: ©: 
water run after the flood, and reared a temple over it, and } 
conſecrated it to Juno,; 5 to confirm this ſt ory, not voaly _ 
the prieſts but the people in Syria and Arabia, bri ing here 
every year abundance of water, which they power into the 
Temple, and though the chaſm be but ſmall, yet it receives 
a prodigious quantity of water and when they do this, thcy 
relate how Deucalion firſt inſtituted this quien. in memo» | 
"ey of the , and his deliverence from it. | 
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2 thoughts in a fable * 


At oh the Virtues ſeeks her native skies. | 
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murdering one another; ſunp-dames po iſening thaw 
5 ſtep. children ; the ſon waring for his father” p dea ; 55 


yea, all ranks proge to wickedneſs. | | 
The ſtile and language in, ihe original i is fic ongly 


8 expreſſed, and points out clearly, the poet's 3s notion of 


the wickedneſs of that age; though he dreſſes his 


rilllavians. Wy 


le not * ſhows their Wien un. 8 1 regard. to 
oppreflion among themſelves, but their impiety and 
_ rebellion againſt heaven klelf. He declar es, that 
heaven was not more ſecure than the earth, fp the 
: ans 1 the 3 Y Ls” and 855 up 


Mou 5 


* Vivkur exrapto; non W 45 hoſpice tutus | 


0 Mn ſocer a genero: fratrum quoque g gratra rara elt. 
Imminet Eat vir conjugis, illa mariti; 
L.urida terribles Miſceant aconita noverca. 
1 Filius ante diem patrios inquirit in Annos. 
| 2 Victa Jacet Pictas, & Virgo cœde Madentes 
A Ultima czlcſttum t. terras Altrea 0 8 


ov. Mer. ti." 1. 


Al hve by: fool, in af. ty none remain, 


The gueſt is by his wicked landlord flain, | 
"he ſon-in-law purſues his father's life, 
Brothers with their own brothers are at i 
The wife her husband murders, he the Wife. : 
The ſtep-dame. poiſon for the for: prepares, 
The ſon. enquires about his farher' 8 Nas 15 
Duty with piety e piring lie, | 
And juſtice weary'd out with bloody cries, 


. . Durprx Altered: 


The ſame author” s account 
of the giants, is very like Moſes' account t of the an- 
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mountains to the ſtars *, All hiſtorians and poets. 

ſeem to agree that the deluge was ſent on account 
of the wickedneſs of man, and agree with Moſes i in 

the moral cauſes of the flood. 


To conclude this diſcourſe, I muſt be allowed to 


obſerve that impiety, oppreſſion, and libidinouſneſs, | 
are the ſure fore-runners of divine judgments, | 


5 Wherever theſe are found i in a 3 degree, de- 
| ſtruction | is near at hand, 


In modern times it is became a part of our r infeli- 


. city that neither ſin nor judgment are truely con- 
ſidered. Becauſe the Almighty bears long and does 
not ſpeedily execute his ſentence againſt evil deeds, 

wicked men imagine that there will be always impu- 
_ nity; and ſo they ſeem to have thought before the 
flood, but the time came at la/?, when they found 
that the Lord was in earne/#, He will not always : 


ufer the rod of the wicked to reſt upon the lot of the ” 


Tr ighteous, but will vindicate his character, and work = 


| their ſalvation. 


1 muſt obſerve alſo that the nearer the calamities 


e a wicked people, the ſignatures of the Fu 
| divine pleaſure: are the lefi regar ded, and more 


e 8 
5 * Ne eve a terris PR arduus ether ; n 
| Aﬀectaſle ferunt regnum cxleſte gigantas, 
Guts congesſos un ad fi dera montes. 
; 85 * ; = Ov Met. w. i. 


8 Nor was the r irſelf the r of laws, 


Ev'n quite ſecure, though high this earth a 
The daring giants aim'd at his abode, = 


And meant to ſeize the very throne of God. 
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ſeldom noticed, As long as there is any ſenſe of 
godlineſs among a people, there will always be ſome 
fear among them, when God's hand is ſtretched out; 
but when they become ripe for deſtruction they 
have no dread of the anger of God. Habits of ini- 
quity, bring on in/enfi Bilry, and the mind becomes 
. callus to all admonitions, and reproofs. Noah 
_ preached righteouſneſs, but no man regarded him 
they were now paſt feeling, and nothing could rouſe 


them except ſome terrible judgment. I with my 


audience may take warning from their folly, and 
mind that this hiſtory of the antidiluviaus, is writ- 
ten for our inſtruction. Whatever happens, you 
muſt allow, that you were once put in mind to con- 
| ſider the word of God. It may be of advantage 
0 to you: al, and it can injure _ in n this WP 
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Theſe are the generations of N oah - Noah WAS a juſt 


man and perfect in his generationt, and Noah 
walked with Cod. 


Make the an ark of POTN rooms ſhalt then : 
_ "make in the ark, and ſhalt wes: it e and 
without with pitch. 


And this is the faſhion which thou Hale wake 4 it 167 


- the length of the ark ſhall be three hundred cubits, 9 


' the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the height of 
it thirty cubits.—-4 windcw fhalt thou make ta 
the ark, and in a cubit ſhalt thou fimſh it above ; 
and the door? of the ark ſhalt thou ſet in the ſide 


- thereof + with hower, ſecond, and third Tank 
8 Halt thou make e 


7 Tur certainty of the deluge 5 been: Ap 5 


ledged by both chriſtians and heathens, thoug 


ſome of Br character has given but little attention 8 
to the hiſtory which Moſes has handed down con- 


cerning it. There are no authentic accounts of + 
Noah's flood, except what Moſes has given us 


For ally who have taken hints from his hiſtory, 
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have been ſo ungracious, with their author, as to 
render his ſtory ſuſpicious, and the deluge doubtful. 
Whether this flood was partial or univerſal, has 
been diſputed both by infidels and profeſt chriſtians. 
Some have affirmed it impoſſible, without a new 
creation of water, to deluge the world; others 
that it was morally unneceſſary, becauſe the world 
vould not be wholly inhabited at that period. Ithall 
diſcuſs theſe two points, before I proceed. 
I obſerve, that though we can find a ſufficiency | 
of water for this purpoſe, it muſt be allowed, to be 
| to us, a ſupernatural phenomenon. To the Almighty, 5 
natural and ſupernatural, are the ſame, with re- 
ſpect to his power; for it requires no greater exer- 
tion of his power to create, than to rule matter. 
There are three kinds of reſervoirs of water, men- 
tioned in ſcripture, and found by experience in the 
univerſe; ths waters of the ſea, the waters in the 
"clouds, and the waters in the ſtore-houſes of the deeps, 
in the center, or depths of the earth, Thus far 
revelation and experience agree, Now, ſuppoſe | 
we ſhould admit what has never yet been diſcovered, 
that there were as much dry-land as ſea in this 
Alobe, it is manifeſt that one half of this ſyſtem is 
already covered with water. But let us again ſup- 
| poſe, which is not an unreaſonable ſuppoſition, that 
the three diviſions of water were equal, every one 


of them to the quantity of dry - land upon this earth, 


tit is plain that two of them would cover the dry- 
land, and the third be ſufficient to raiſe the water 
SO; fifteen cubits above the higheſt parts of the earth. 
2. It is impoſſible that the deluge could be par- 
tial, when the waters aſcended rern cubits, above : 


* FE 
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the higheſt mountains; for in that caſe the waters 


would alſo deſcend where there was no water, and 


without a miracle, could not be hindred from covering 
all the dry land. As that portion of this globe which 
is habitable, is only ſuppoſed equal to the quantity 
olf waters in the ſea, it is plain that the one half of 


the globe, was covered with water before the 


 Hlood came on; when the flood began, the fountains 
of the great depths were alſo opened, which we ,, 
have ſuppoſed, for good reaſons, to be equal to 
either the dry-land or the oceans, This ſecond 
| ſource of waters would totally cover the face of the 
; earth, and inundate the whole globe. There is a 
third ſource of waters, namely, thoſe above the ex- 
| panſe, or in the clouds, above that part of the 
atmoſphere where the fowls fly. This has been 
. ſuppoſed equal to any of the other two ſources, and 
would be ſufficient to raiſe the waters fifteen cubits 
above the higheſt hills. The only difficulty is with 
reſpect to the waters in the center of the globe | 
finding a paſſage to the ſurface, to unite with the 
other body of water to inundate the dry land. 


For it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that though the : 


ſubterranean waters might burſt out through any 
2 impreſſion of violence, they would, on account of 
| their gravity, deſcend back to their former recep- 
tacles; as it is more natural for water to deſcend 


khan to aſcend. But though it ſhould be admitted 
that it is natur al for water to deſcend, yet in caſe 


of a. ſudllen eruption, by means of any preſſure upon 
the earth, the waters that were drawn of and preſ- 
ſed towards the ſurface, would be prevented from 
eee to their former Caverns uy the Tang: I” 
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af the archof the globe, , which was foflatred by thoſe 
| In this cafe they could not return for ſome - 
time, but muſt have e deſcended into the 
8 bowels of the earth. _ 


Waters. 


But it was alſo morally neceſſary that all the arch 


ſhould be deluged. All mankind had corrupted 
EE their ways; and as the whole world was inhabited; 5 
ſo it was morally neceſſary that the flood ſhould be f 
That the whole earth was inhabited 
before the flood will appear evident, if we conſider 
ide number of people that, at a moderate computati- 
on, might be in it, during the ſpace of near 2000 hear; 
When men and women lived. to ſo great ages, and 
hac more ſtrength and vigour, than we can ſuppoſe 
people to have now. According to a very moderate 
reckoning there might have been thirteen million af. 
millions, even hundred and forty-three thouſand 
eight hundred and ninety-five millions three hundred 
and forty-ſeven thouſand and tw hundred perſons 
upoꝛi the earth at the flood, 
have been upon it fince that period of the world. 
This calculation may be demonſtrated in ſuch a man- 
ner that a man muſt be hig unreaſonable, who will 
be ſo poſitive as to deny it. It maſt, upon the Whole, 
ew a moral neceſſity for an univerſal deluge, when 
all the earth was  peopled, ani: _ Seth had A 5 
: their ways. 8 
The moral cauſes. of the 8 were eppreſ on I 
and unlawful gratifications of luſts and appetites. 5 
It appears from the account that Moſes has given 
us, that ſin and iniquity prevailed univerſully be- 
ſore the deluge; but one particular vice, which is 
ſpecifically marked out, is violence. 


which are more than 


The earth was: 


Filed 
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| filled with e Where corruption becomes 
univerſal violence always ſucceeds. Could there 
de greater violence than tnat of perſons of high 
rank, and power taking the women of the inferior. 
people, whomſoever they pleaſed, When people 
run wild in their luſts and appetites, they, in pro- 
ceſs of time, alſo turn unnatural, The laſts of 
men, when once they are indulged without re- 
. are never ſatisfied with new objects. 
From beine it has come to paſs, that when they 
have tranſgreſſed the {aws of truth, with impunity, 
they have alſo broken through 4 the laws of 


natus e. When this is once the caſe univerſally, 


and corruption thus ſpreads through the whole ; 
Body, nothing is competent to be a remedy, but 
an wntver/al ablutiun. But the moral cauſes of the Ed 
_ deluge are fully pointed ont by the Hebrew word 
 (chamaſh Jin the text, which ſignifies, —1ſt, to com- 
mit crael violence, as in the caſe of Simeon and 


Leui, mentioned, Gen. xlix. 5. Simeon and Levi 


are brethren - 1. uments of cruelty are in their 
1 (chamaſh) violence in ſhedding the blood Hin- 
uocent people. It is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in Joel | 
iv. 19. Egypt ſhall be a deſolation, and Edom ſhall. 
bea deſolate wilderneſs, for the viotence againſt the 


_ children of Judea, becauſe they have ſhed innocent 
blood i in the land, The Edomites and the Jews 


were brethren, and the Lord forbade all violence 
| between them, yet notwithſtanding they thed the 
blood of their brethren, and committed violence. 


2d, Injuſtice and fraud, Job xvi. 17. where Job 
appeals that what be need to him was not for 


a any e he had done, becauſe his prayer was 


Pure 
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pure, but from violence of others. It is ſuch an iu. 
Juſtice as does violence to the law, as mentioned in 
lab. til. 4. Her prophets. are light and treacherous 
perſons ; her prieſts have polluted the ſanduary, they 
have done violence to the law. When law is perverted 
contrary to its original intention, and made a 


colour for all ſorts of oppreſſion, then is the vio- 


| lence mentioned by Moſes practiſed, and will always 5 
meet with a deluge, of ſome ſort or other. When. 


people are oppreſſed under the colour of juſtice, 


the oppreſſion is ſo much the worſe, as the op- _ 
preſſors have ſome ſhadow for their behaviour. 
There is no oppreſſion ſo bad as that which is eſta- 
bliſhed, or pretended to be eſtabliſhed by a law. _ 
But as I have conſidered the moral cauſe of the 
flood already in explaining tlie characters of the 
antidiluvians, I ſhall not proceed br poem: his. 
point at preſent. 1 
At ie n ſurpriſing * among oft the 
inhabitants of the old world there ſhould have been 
none except Noah and his family found faithful nh 
unto God, eſpecially conſidering many of them had 
- Lived in the days of patriarchs who were faithful, 
and had borne teſtimony to the truths of religion 
againſt the wickedneſs that prevailed. This ls a2 


diſtemper that has always been too common, There 


re few that have fortitude to reſiſt cuſtom,. and 1 15 
That dare to differ from the leading voice of the 5 
community. The fear of reproach, and the loſs 
bol intereſt, will eaſily reſtrain men from their duty 


when zeal for the Lord does not prevail. 
time of general apoſtacy there have 


In 13 


8 8 been Fo 
ö few that would run any rü for the lake of Auth. = 


* 
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Ir is not to be ſuppoled that all thoſe antidiluvians 
who periſhed in the flood, were the objects of ever- 
laſting diſpleaſure; but that they ſuffered this pub- 
lic puniſhment becauſe they conformed to the times, 

and would not bear teſtimony againſt the growing 


iniquity that prevailed. Wickedneſs generally be- 


gins among the great; and the lower ranks of men 


are fond of looking up to them, and even when 


their conſciences informs them that this imitation 
is wrong, there are but few that have fortitude to 
| liſten to the voice of their own minds, againſt the 
voice of ciſtom and private intereſt, In the whole. 
body of hiſtory it cannot be found, that ever the 
lower ranks of men were vicious when their leaders 
and ſuperiors were virtuous. In the hiſtory of 
' Iſrael and Judah, we find when the kings and 
religious miniſters purſued the inſtitutions which : 
were given by God, all the nation followed them, 
and the Lord bleſſed them all. But when the magiſ- Ks 
trates and the prieſts corrupt themſelves, all the na- 
tion followed them; then it was that God threatened 
them, and at laſt puniſhed them, Thoſe who have 


givenateſtimony to the truth, in times of great wicked- 


neſs, have always been few. There were but eight 
N Pins! in the days of Noah. In the days of Lot 
there were only three, in the days of Elijah ſeven 4 

thouſand, though even theſe had not fortitude 8 
1 _ an open teſtimony. againſt public wickedneſs, 

When mankind are rendered ſoft and efliminate "> 

- by luxury and diſipation, they loſe all ſenſe of pub- 

lic virtue 1 are eaſil/ intimidated by the threaten- 


in gs of 


riors. When therefore, men in power 


are vicious and given to oppreſs, "the community 


8 by luxury, You s fear, and tamely 


ſubmit 


„„ cboracrer No an. 
ſubmit to every yoke. Perſons who do not hope 
in God, and cannot live upon little, will be dupes to 
every exertion of power, ang up their conſci-. 
ence to the pleaſure of their doMinators, Ihe peo- 
ple before the flood had been long corrupted, and. 
every ſenſe of godlineſs was now worn off their 
} _ minds to ſuch a degree, that they were eafily car- 
tried down the torrent of imitation. However | 
many there might be that wiſhed for a refor= _ 1 
mation, there were few that would venture to j 
begin it; and every one continued to look at ano- : 85 
1 Wer, till the flood came and ſwept them away. 
I .t requires a great depree of fortitude to reſiſt 1 
viͤolence, when it is practiſed by public authority; 
ßen, forms of law are called in by oppreſſirs, to aid 
and enforce their opprefſi icn, and the ignorant vul- 
|| gar, are made to believe that they have a divine 
 fandtion. In ſach a circumſtantiated caſe, there is 
nothing but an univerſal judgment can vindicate 
the juſtice of God. Such a criſis, makes it neceſ- 
q _ ſary for the Almighty to ſhew that he is ſupreme 
| among. the ſons of men, and governour of this 
-| world, But not to declaim too long upon this point 
Ef 1 ſhall proceed ro conſider the character of Noah; 
the favour that he found with God, and che 5 
means that were appointed for his veotervation | 
| when all the reſt of the world were . * 
„„ deluge. „„ : 
Noah, in the gth RP of ge vi. is kid to "Wi : 
3 been a juſt man, and perfect in his generations, and 
to have walked with God. This is a high character, 
and when conſidered literally is more than can be ſaid. 
of any mere man that ever lived on earth. The word 


Which | is r rendered Perfect is in \ he Plural num- 
der 5 
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of God be conſpicuous. 
made to underſtand what they deſerve for their 
iniquity, and perceive the intention of the atone= : 
ment by blood, they will alſo be perſuaded to ſerve 
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| ber, (tamim ) and ſeems to be a word of the ſame 
ſignification with the thummim, which was upon 

the breaſt-plate of the high-prieſt, and points out 
that Noah's perfection, with which God was pleaſ- 


ed, and for which he was approved, was a perfec- 
tion derived from him who is the holy one, in whom 


the wrim and thummim perfectly reſides. The rea- 


ſon why it is in the plural number is manifeſtly this, 
that the gifts of God which form a true righteous 


character are many, and yet proceed from the 
| ſame ſource. In the text it is ſaid that he was a juſt 
man and a perfect. The word zadik ſignifies one that 
is juſtified, for reaſons grounded upon law, though _ 
the perſon Juſtified is not altogether perfect, oer 
free from error. Noah's perfection, and righte- — 
ouſneſs proceeded from him who is the Lord our 
righteouſneſs, and the holy one of God. It is highly 
' probable that the thing which ruined Cain, rained _ 
 _ the old world, namely, their not obſerving the true 
_ atonement for fin, or offering ſuch ſacrifices as 
were of divine appointment. Noah believed in 


God, and offered the ſacrifices appointed by the : 


_ Almighty, and reſted his hope upon the atonement _ 
which the Meſſiah was to offer for ſin, in due time. 
This faith wrought by love, and produced obedi- 
egnce to the whole commandments of the Lord. It 885 

will be ſound by experience, that in proportion 22 

ſinners rightly underſtood the divine method of 

reconciliation, ſo will their obedience to the will * 


Whenever perſons are _— 
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| God and d keep his commandments. Such as have 
this hope in them will purify their hearts even 
|| as God is pure. By conſidering the various cha- 
|| ratters among men, it will manifeſtly appear, that 
[4 none are ſo pure in their converſation, as theſe | 
it who belicve the faithful ſayings concerning the 
| Work of Jeſus Chriſt. There are indeed many 
vo vrofeſs to believe in Chriſt whoſe:religjon i is | 
| | like cnn of Babylon' s image, which he ſaw in 4 
| his v wn, partly iron, and partly clay. Tt hey be- : Y 
_ heve not the bare word of God concerning his Son, 
{|} but mingle divine truth with human conceits. In 
F the matter of their acceptance with God, they join 1 
_ a. the acts of their own minds, with Chriſt's A 
a e perfedt obedience. This is like the dead fly in — 
| Tx 7 gpothecary's ſhop, makes all their ointment have 
If a /tinking ſavour. This ſort of people are often 
tf Houdin their profeſſion, but deſtitute of love and 
— charity, cenſorious in their temper, evil-ſpeakers, 
aud back-biters of others. Their religion conſiſts 
muuore in finding fault than in doing good; more in 
| vending ſpeculations, than in doing good and com- 
I nuanicating. It is generally among tis ſort, that 
that you will find the greateft hypocricy, malice, 5 
I; 3 fa and miſanthropy. But thoſe who believe the record _ — . 
Concerning Chriſt, like Noah, they would make a 1 4 
= world happy, if it was in their power. 
Tt „„ age in which Noah lived Was rd = 
Fe be; his virtue on that account was more con- 
. ſpicuous. It is a rare thing to find à man ſo up- 5 
. rigbt and ſteady, as to differ from the public in 
ue of danger; when a man has multitudes to 
. keep him! in n countenance, there is not much virtue ; 
in 
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11 taking a ſide; but when he has nothing but truth 


0 ſupport lim: it is evident that he believes it, 


when he runs all riſks to defend it. When Vt. 
ing and martyrdom is in faſhion, perſons of ditierent 


characters may covet it, the love of a name will 
go far.— But, when men ſuffer as Chriſt did, the 


loſs of both life and reputation, they will only be 
true believers when they run that riſk. Noah 


could have no regard to ſame in differing from the 


old world, for he knew that none would live to 
| praiſe him; it was only love of truth and good 


hope that ſupported him. In this bs was a very 


. ſingular character. 


Ati is alſo affirmed concer ning N ah, that he walked 


with God, To walk with God implies friendſbip, 
and agreement, for the prophet declares, that fw 
cannot walk 8 except they be agreed.” = This = 
part of Noah's character implies, nearneſs and inter- 5 1 
courſe: there is a ſort of ſympathy between God and 
the ſouls of his children, which in ſcripture, is called 
communion ; ſpiritual underſtanding, is called ag 
of Godin 1 By the light of the word the 
mind ſees God as really as the eye behold other ob- 
: Jects through the medium of light. The {criprure 
is to our minds, in ſpiritual things, what light is 
6 our eyes in things material. The firſt las . 


hings, before unſeen, viſible to the underſtanding, i 


as the latter does objects to the eye. Theſe are 
only different Ways of ſeeing, and adapted to dif- 0 
ferent powers in our conſtitution. The pure in 


heart as really ſee God, as the clear ſighted behold | 
Ville . 
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But Noah obſerved the law and wil of God. 


Keeping the precepts and ordinances of the Al- 
mighty is called walking in his ſtatutes, This pa- 
triarch was not aſhamed to be religious in the 
midſt of a wicked and perverſe generation. It re- 

quires great reſolution to obſerve divine ordinan-„ 

ces ſtrictly, when almoſt all men deſpiſe them; 


the true fearers of God have occaſion for great 


; aſſiſtance from the Lord when they are called to do 
What all others deſpiſe. It was the intercourſe 


which Noah had with Jehovah, that fortified his 


mind againſt all fears and reproaches. There is 
; ſome reaſon to conclude, that Noah would be 2 
danger of his life, as well as of his reputation — 
5 Violent men, WhO had caſt off all fear of God 
would not fear to commit an aſſault upon the per- 
ſon of one who feared him. But good hope, and 1 
titue love, caſt out all fear. „ ED 
Noah muſt have been well kd 4 hs 5 
es coming of the flood, when he engaged in ſuch an 
extraordinary eniployment, as to build the ark; the 
5 taſk was arduous, and the work fi ingulan. We do 
not hear that he 'beſtated, or aſked any queſtions _ 
concerning it, or argued upon its impoſſibility, or 
incredibility. In this he ſhewed himſelf a true 
;-: - Seltever; he conſulted not with fleſb and blood, but 
„ "os ſtrong i in the faith, giving glory to Cod. It 
18 not very probable that he would find much aſſiſ- 
ance from the people of that generation, whoſe 
minds were bent upon other exerciſes ; the moſt 
| he could expect from them was inſult, and ridicule. 
When once believers are ſatisfied concerning 
the divine word, 7 never reckon upon conſe- 


quences. 
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quences. What God commands them to do, they 
are ſure he will find ſtrength and power to enable 
them to perform. The building of the ark was 
an arduous undertaking, but he who formed the 
plan could ealily find both materials and workmen. 
Ihere are in the preſent age a great number 
who are infidel enough, with regard to this ſub- 


ject, and not much different from the old world; 


who are ready to argue upon the abſurdity of the 5 
deſign and the impoſſibility of the execution.— 
Some have confidered the ark of Noah far too 
ſmall for its intention, and others have accounted 
it too large. It may be now neceſſary to enquire 
into its af, gn, its workmanſhip, and extent, toge. 
ther with the mater ials it was made of. 7 e 
I he deſign of this ark was two-fold; to ſave | 
Won and his family, and to be a type of ſalvation 
B Jeſus Chriſt. When God gave a commandment 
to Noah to build an ark, he alſo ſhewed him its 
whole deſign ; that by his veſſel, as an inſtrument, | 
he and his family, and the reſt of the creatures 
were to be preſerved ; and, that by this ark, as a 
ſymbol, he might ſee repreſented the true Galvation 
__ of God. Through this as a ſign, he ſaw the thing 
| ſignified, and beheld rhe Meſliah's day a far of. It 
will not be diſputed that the deſign of this ark was 
to ſave Noah and his family, and the creatures from Fr 
the deluge; but how it was intended to be a type 55 
and figure of Chriſt, and good things to come; 
there are not a few who * this point. W ithout + 
ſtretching this ſubje too far, I ſhall only obſerve, 
in the following par ticulars, | in what relpee. it was 
typical, 
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l It was a divine appointment for the ſalvation of 
creatures, who could deviſe no methods to ſave 
themſelves. It does not appear that all the ſagacity 
Noah was poſſeſſed of, would have enabled him to have 
deviſed a ſcheme for the ſafety of himſelf and family; 
nor could he have formed a plan of this ark himſelf. 
The whole ſcheme was a divine contrivance, indepen- 
dent of all human ſagacity. Such another appointment 
is Jeſus Chriſt. He is appointed for ſalvation to loſt 


and periſhing ſinners, who could not deviſe any 


ſcheme to fave themſelves from a flood of divine 
85 wrath, that was ready to deſtroy them. The wiſ- 
dom of man could never have contrived ſuch a 
ſcheme of ſpiritual and eternal ſalvation, as that 
Which is manifeſted in Jeſus Chriſt. He is the | 
true ark that ſaves his people from their ſms, and 2 
_—_ wrath, that was denounced againſt them: DE 
2. This ark not only preſerved Noah and his 
. fimily, and all the creatures from deſtruction by 
the flood, but it held and contained all their pro- 
_ viſion, and the means of their lives. They could 
no more have faſted all the time of the flood, than 
they could have faved themſelves without the ark. 
But as this ark kept out the'waters of the flood from __ 
deeſtroying the creatures that were in it, ſo it pre. 
ſerved all their proviſion and nouriſhment. © Such 
a Saviour is our redeemer, who not only delivers 
miſerable ſinners from the wrath and indignation of 
A righteous God, but has received gifts for men, 
that out of his fullneſs we might all recerve grace 
1 for grace. A mere delivernce from actual puniſh. 
ment could not be called a perfect ſalvation ; exiſt. 


ence, without. enjoyment ſuited to the mind, 
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though : no new pains were inflicted could not be 
called life in a moral and ſpiritual ſenſe. But our 
deliverer is our provider, and furniſhes the ſouls of 
his children with ſpiritual and divine nouriſhment. 


His name and character; his promiſes and ordi- 
nances, are nutriment to their ſouls, as truly and 


really as the food that was ſtored up in the ark 


was food and nouriſhment for the creature chat : 


| were in it. 


3. The ark, WY the rlvatian N 35 it, 
were the effects of a gracious and free promiſe of 
God. And with the will I eſtabliſh my covenant ; 

and thou ſhalt come into the ark ; thou and thy ſons = 


and thy wife, and thy ſons wives, with thee, — 
Ihe Mefliah, our ſaviour, is the effect of a graci- 5 
ous and free promiſe alſo. He ſhall bruiſe thy head 
and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel. It was, becauſe God 
_ promiſed to ſend Chriſt, that he came in the full- 
neſs of time. When the days were fullfiled 8 
that were ſpoken of, by Moſes, and the prophets, 9. 
then the promiſe brought forth the man whoſe 
name is the branch. Who, inthe office and cha- 
racter of a Redeemer, obeyed unto the death, to 
| redeem ſinners from all iniquity, and to purify . 
a himſelf a peculiar people zealous of good works.— 
The Almighty, in this promiſe to Noah, ſeems to 
bave had an eye upon the great atonement; for the 
Hebrew words ( va- habimoti eth berithi read lite "TY 
rally, 1 will car him that, was cut of to riſen 2 
6 agen. 15 5 


As Ne mas about to be, in in a W ; buried | 


in the flood of waters, the Almighty, to ſupport 
his 3 in the midlt of appearances* that were 


Vor. 1 I. 1 = | 1 againſt 
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* 
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5 againſt him, that he would do a more onde fi ts 
thing, than preſerve him in the ark; for he 


would cut off the Meaſſiah, and make bim ſuffer 


unto death, and yet would raiſe him from the dead, 
and pive him glory. Perſons that are dnacqiainted ; 
with the idiom of the Old Teſtament language, 
are ready to imagine that /berith) the word ren- 
dered covenant, in our verſion of the the. Old 
Teſtament, ſignifies a contract or an ag "cement, 
between God and his creatures ; whereas it only 
ſignifies a free promiſe, Tatified with blood, to 
teach us that the death of the Son of God is the 2 
* vom through which all promiſed mercies come to 
by Covenants among men were of old, ratified 
1 % ſheviliess, or the cutting aſunder of animals, to 
ſhew what each party wiſhed might happen to 
them, provided they broke through their engage- 
ments to one another. But the word berith _ . 
nſed in that cafe rather to point out the ceremo- 
nies that were uſed in making of human contracts, 
than being expreſſive of a covenant itſelf. When =: 
God is ſaid to make a covenant, or eſtabliſh a foves.. 
nant with men, it always Aigriies the making of a 
promiſe freely, the benefits ot which are beſtowed upon 5 
his creatures, for the ſake of the Meſſiah, who was 
the berith given to the people, or the great ſin- offer: 
A ing that obtained remiſſion of ſin, and the enjoy- 
ment of divine favour. It is impoſſible that berith _ 
can ſignify a contract, between God and man, in 
ay ſenſe that we can underſtand it; for the 
Dieity could never be ſuppoſed, by hs cutting 
If _ afunder, and. dividing of animals, to ſuggeſt the 
Wh r of his n us * All there- 
8 fore 
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| fore what is meant in ſcripture by God making a 
_ covenant, or berith with ſinners is, that all his 
promiſes are ratified by the blood of his beloved Son 
Jeſus Chriſt. This covenant which God made 


with Noah, was an abſolute promiſe, that he and 
all his family ſhould come into the ark; and mſured 
their diſpoſition to enter into it, as well as their ſafety 


when they were in it. There are two intentions 
of the word covenant, or berith in the Old Teſta- 


ment; the one is to ſhew by what tenour the 


Lord's ancient people held the promiſed land, and 


the other to ſet forth by what title men come to 


the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of heaven. 1 


Under the theocracy, the Jews held the polleC: 


es fion of the earthly Canaan by good works, and obe- 
dlience to the laws, and ordinances, that were given 
upon mount Horeb. It was for the tranſgreſſton 
of theſe laws that they were puniſhetl with many 
grie vous afflictions, and afterwards carried captive 
Into Babylon. This was a covenant of works, and : 
ſomething of the ſame nature with the tenour upon 1 
which the earthly Paradiſe was held by our firſt 
parents. The promiſes concerning the kingdom of 8 8 
heaven are very different ſrom this covenant ; they 
are free and abſolute declarations, co concerning things | 
to come, which are infalliably ſecured, by the very 
promiſe iifelf, and are the Oey of the berith 5 
or covenant * e LC 


pou gh a covenant af wa. whh We. to * 
land of Cannaan, ſeems to have been, to ſhew the 
impoſſibility of men being ſaved by a covenant. of 
works; x for if they could not hold che palſeten.'# 
ok _— TY a. 
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of the earthly Cannaan by obedience, but were 
always ready to tranſgreſs the moral and political 
lavꝰs of that conſtitution, they could far leſs obſerve 
the law perfectty, both in the letter and ſpirit 
e, ſo as to merit the kingdom of heaven. 
4. And laſtly, The ark in the midſt of the wa- 
, ters was a figure of the church of the living God, 
in the midſt of the troubles and perſecutions of the 
2) Though afflictions and troubles, as the 

_ Palmiſt expreſſes himſelf, may ſwell to the brim, 
they ſhall not overwhelm the children of God, 
nor once come near to them ſo as to hurt them.— 
It was an amazing inſtance of divine goodneſs and 
power to Noah, and his family, thus to preſerve 
them, in the midſt of ſuch a general deſtruction; 
and d it is equally amazing to thoſe who conſider it : 
£3 ſoberly, that the churth of Jeſus Chriſt thould be 
. preſerved i in the midſt of ſo many powerful ene- __ 
mies. But to drop this parallel, I N proceed : 
5 to the the deſcription of Noah's ark. = 
In this deſcription I ſhall conſider the china work: 
"manſhip, extent, and materials, The plan of this ark 
was not like that of ſhips that are moved by ſails, - 
ears, or rudders, It was ſo contrived as to be calcu- 
© Jated to move upon the waters, and could not be 
' eaſily overſet with the force of winds and waves. 
Tebath, which is rendered ark, might with more 
| - propriety be rendered an houſe ; for it is undoubt- 
_ edly derived from beth, which Lignif 
or habitation to dwell in. . 
an houſe to Noah and his family, though it floated 
N 4 the waters. The contrivance and plan f 


world. 


Deſeriptim if the Art. 


?,, this EDS: habitation Was e well calcu- 
| | lated 


es an houſe, 
It was in all reſpects 
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lated for the end it was intended for, It was {ix 


times as long as it was broad, and ten times as 
long as it was high. The length, breadth and 
height were exceedingly well proportioned to 
make it ſuſtain winds and ſtorms, and alſo made it 
contain all the things that were intended to be put 


into it. Moſes informs us that it was three hundred 


cubits in length, fifty cubits in breadth, and thirty 
in height. A cubit is generally allowed to be one 
foot r a half, this would make the ark 450 Sock. 4 
in length, 75 in breadth, and 45 in height, — 
| I his plan will be found to be the beſt ſuited for. 
the intention of this veſſel, of any that poſſibly 
could be; and whether it had been larger or leſler 
than it was, it could not have been in any other 
proportion ſo well fitted for its deſign. This figure -==Y 
of the ark being in all reſpects rectangular, and 
being defended by pitch againſt the water, was 
like a right angled ſolid, perfectly impenetrable, 
ard would be proof againſt almoſt any given force. 
Without altering i its form it would be impoſſible to 
daſh | it to pieces. As the principal deſign of this 
- appointment was to preſerve _ the creatures. that 
were in it, and not for moving ſwiftly in the fo I 
waters, the plan of it was the beſt that poſſibly 3 
could have been contrived, and argues that the 
author was a perfect architect. Infidels who have 
Tidiculed this piece of divine hiſtory, on account 
of Moſes deſcription of the ark, have expreſſed _ 
more folly and-malignancy axaltſt truth than fit =» 
in geometry and ſcience ; for if all. the geometri- = 
ciaus of the world were to join in one contrivance 
- they could not project one better than this ark, 
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1 Q The Th of . Biblia W 
de beginning of the laſt century, oue Peter Janſon, a Dutch 
merchant, cauſed a ſhip to be built for ti im, anſwering in 
+.--.W proportions to thoſe of Noah's ark; 
deing 120 feet, the breadth of it 20, and he depth of it 
2. The grave pecpie ot that country looked upon this 
project to de a device of Satan, and made ſport with Janſon 
Auring the time the ſhip was building. | | 
5 upon trial to anſwer the purpoſe of commerce better than 
Any other form whatſoever; and contained more in it, was 
wrought with fewer hands, and was a better runner than 
any made befor e; only, it was ſound not to be fit for War, 
which was none of its intentions. 
appear, that this ark was not only divinely contrived, but 

I philoſophically juſt in its proportions for the end for which 

And we may. alſo urfer chat navigation 
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2 it Was intended. 
2 2 d the Whole 1 is a divine diſcovery. 
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| for the end of preſerving man and beaft from the 

violence of a deluge. | 
be {aid- concerning Neah's ark, that it was ſo 

formed, that there have not yet been any contrt- 
vances in navigation calculated to withſtand winds 
__ and waves, and e alive living creatures, 
without fails in the manner that it did. 
reſpects it may be conſidered as the moſt perfect 
model of a veſſel that ever was deviſed *. 


There is one. thing that may 


In many 


The workmanſhip of this ark was Suro accord- 


ing to a divine plan, that was given to Noah; and 
the various materials that were appointed, were 
| ſeverally applied according to their deſigns and pur- 
| poſes. Concerning the materials, Moſes ſays no more 
than that they were gopber-wood and pitch. What ſort 
5 If WOE. —_ ae, is not 7 to underſtand from the : 


_ ſingle 


has” "hate | 


the length of it 


But it was found 


From hence it would : 
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fingle | term uſed to expreſs it. The opinion of 


1 Fuller and By chart is the moſt probable, that it was 
| DL g Cypreſs. This is confirmed in the firſt place from 
the ſimilitude of the Hebrew gophar and the Greek 


| Rvewapiooo;; for by taking away the Greek termina- 
tion, cupdr and gophar differ very little in found. 
In the ſecond place, there is great abundance of Cy- 
preſs trees in thar part of Syria which lies near to- 
Babylon. . And thirdly, it is obſerved of the cypreſs, 
that it isleſs ſubject to decay than any other tree what- 
ſoever, for this reaſon, that the ſap that is in it is ſo bit- 
ter to the taſte, and fo offenſive, that no worm or cor. 
rodling animal will touch it, 10 rhat works made of 
this wood will laſt for many RW” 7 DT 6 
The pitch with which this ark was daubed wihio 
s pa without, has afforded much ſpeculation to the 
© erities; ſos! having conſidered it as a ſort of bitu- 
men taken from the earth, which, they ſay, is plen- 
tiful in that country; z of this opinion is Biſhop Patrick 
and Stackhouſe in his Hiſtory of the Bible. But as 
wie may find the ſignification of this word in the 
other parts of the writings of Moſes, by conſidering 
how he and the other leripture writers have uſed it, 
woe will be more able to determine its ſignification in 
dds place. E is uſed for an expiation, or price f 
9 redemption 1 in many places | in ſcripture, viz, Exod, 
Y Xxi. 50. If there be loid on him a Jum of money, he 
= LY give for the ranſinn of his life, whatſoever” ts 
laid upon him. The word for ranſom here is oo 8 
This word is rendered camphire in the Song of So. 
lomon, Chap. L. 14. bi it ſhould be be read Ser. : 
= U beloved is as a.cluſk r of cypreſs in the d ineq args 
T ET E Engedi. Thus it would year that it was au 
cdori- 
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| taſte, was grateful to the ſmell, on account of the 
pitch that was in it and iſſued from it. The pitch 


Which Noah made uſe of on this occaſion, was more 


probably obtained from the ſame wood of which he 
built the ark, than made. of bitumen taken from the 
earth. Piiny in his hiſtory of pitches mentions the 
that Plir underſtood the prese. 


and that it ſmell'd like ſpiknard. As this extraordi- 


copher, called pitch, with which the ark was chalked, 


were as near related as a tree and its gum or roſin; 
and that Moſes uſes this word afterwards to ſignify 5 
a covering, or price of redemption in aluſion to its 
So firſt ſignificant uſe, and purpoſe, with reſpect to the 
ark. Pliny aftirms of the cedar that there is a 
| Wr that | is extracted from it, that;the Egyptians uſe 
in embalming their dead, that if but once ſpread it 
around a dead body, it will preſerve it from putri- 
: . and he makes the cypreſs much of the ſame 
I ſuppoſe he intended to point out the 
gums, that are extracted from thoſe ſorts of wood. | 
gum that is extracted from the cypreſs | 
tree is a great defence againſt corruption, it is moſt —o 
- probable that Noah made a pitch thereof, both = 
defend the ark from warms, and i putrifaction , and 
This pitch was the out- 
ward r of the ark, and n has word our term 


= covey. 


As the 


: en it form water. 


odoriferions tree, and though diſagreeable to the 


pitch of the cypreſs tree; but it does not appear 


Hegeſippus and 
Jerome affirms, that its fruit was like to black-berries 


Wl nary veſſel was not only a temporary ſafety to Noah 
aud his family, but a type of a better ſalvation, there 
is reaſon to conclude that this Copher- wood, and 
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cover would ſeem to be derived. Such materials 


were in their own nature calculated to reſiſt the | 
flood, and to laſt for ages. | 


Another thing to be confitered. in 1 en- 
quiry is, whether this extenſive veſſel was compe- 
tant to hold all the creatures and animals that were 


neceſſary to be put into it, according to the accoumt 


of Moſes. To determine this point, we muff firſt 
conſider how many claſſes of creatures there might 


be to put into it, and how many of each claſs. This 
at firſt view will appear to ſome as impoſſible, as to 
number the ſand of the ſea, or to count the num- 


ber of the ſtars, but upon enquiry we ſhall find it 


not ſuch a hard matter, as ſome may imagine; and, 
that the ark, inſtead of being too ſmall, will appear 
large enough for all the various animals that were 
to be put into it. The claſſes of animals are three; 

I. ſuch as kve upon hay, or graſs; 2. ſuch as live 5 
upon roots, and fruit; 3. ſuch as live upon fleſh, 


Of all theſe! there are not above- 17 to be reckoned 


among the clean; and we muſt exclude from the 
Whale all animals P equivocal generation, as inſefts ; 
all that are accuſtomed to live in water, as f/h, and 
water fowl; all that proceed from a mixture of 7:1 9h 
ferent ſpecies, ſuch as mules and hyenas, and ſuch 


ke animals, the one generated by afſes and mares, 
m8 other by foxes and wolves, 


There are of animals that are capable * living 


a upon hay, not more than 26 ſpecies ; of thoſe that : 


live upon fruits and roots, only 12, and of carni- 


vorous animals not more than twenty forts, | 


VVV 


| Hog 
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They may be claſſed in the following manner 
which will eaſily ſhe w the ä of what has 
been affirmed : 


Creatures that live upon hay. 


Tube horſe | Bonaſus Stone buck | Roc 
A. F Buffalo Shamdis | Rincceros 
£« Camel .. + Sheep Antelope | © amelopa;d 

Elephant } Hepciferos: - Hart ae 
Bull I Broad-tail | Buck Rabbit 
 Urus | Goar I Reindecr {| Marmoite 
FE that live upon fruit. 5 
. Monkey F Ant- bear 
Baboon „ Slath--- Squirril : Armadilla 
1 ir | Porepine S pig | Tortoiſe. | = 
c reatures that ve pon 4 
The Lon 4 r [See | Wolf 
— ent Weerel . 
Tyger I Finnet [ Caſtor Badger 
Frd © | Polcat Otter | Jackcall | 
| Ounce. «1 Martin. 8 b e Sete, 


Concerning hits creatures Noah pill an 
expreſs commandment, that of all unclean beaſts 
there ſhould only one pair be taken into the ark ; 
and of clean beaſts only ſeven. The eee 5 
is expreſs. Of every clean beaſt thou ſhalt take to 
thee by ſevens, the male and the female ; and of beaſts 
that are not clean, by two, the male and the female. 
Among theſe creatures the number of clean beaſts 
bears no proportion to thoſe that are not clean, 
a the number of large mas are fo few, 9 5 

he 
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the lower ſtory of the ark would be ſufficient 
for them all, and more, had there been any occaſion. 


According to Moſes, this ſtory was ten cubits high, 
Zoo long, and fifty broad, this would make 225,000 
| ſolid feet, which, after making large allowance for 
_ diviſions and partitions, would be fully ſufficient to 


hold all that could be put into it, according to the 
commandment given to Noah. This lower ſtory 
would then be ſufficient to hold alt the beaſts of 
whatſoever kind that were to be preſerved alive. 

The ſecond ſtory of the ark, ſuppoſing it of the 


ſame demenſion with the firſt, would be ſufficient 
for holding all the food that was neceſſary for man 
and beaſt, and leave ſufficient room for ſuch paſſages 
in the floor, as might be neceſſary for putting down 
provender to the beaſts in the lower ſtory. The 
whole animals in the ark would not be equal in 


their conſumption of food to 300 oxen, and as many 


of them lived upon food that would lie in leſs 
bounds than hay and fodder, there wouldbe an abun- 
dant ſpace for their whole ſuſtenance. 


Some learned men have ee that Noch . 


took in a great number of ſheep, to be food for the 
cCarnivorous creatures; but this is not ſaid by Moſes, 

nor was it all neceſſary, There was no animals in 
the ark but what would eaſily eat fruit or roots 


when hungry, and fleſh is not abſolutely neceſſary 


for the life of any animal. There is nothing in the . 
: ſtructure of the ſtomach of theſe carnivorous crea- 
' tures, that renders it neceſſary for them to live 


only upon fleſh, It is plain, when all the creatures 


avere firſt made, that they were not allowed to eat 
one -anqther ; for then both birds and beaſts feꝗ 
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_ | Deſcription of the An; $6. 
upon fruits and vegetables. Behold 7 have given 
Vor every herb, ſays God, bearing ſeed, which is 
wy pon the face of all the earth, and every tree in which. 
is the fruit of a treeyielding ſeed to you it ſhall be for 
meat; and to every beaſt of the earth, and to every 
fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there i is life, I have given every 
green herb for meat 1. I here are many animals 
that are of the carnivorous kind, that we know 
by. experience, can hve upon other food; ſuch 
as dogs, cats, foxes, lions, and ſeveral others, 
:- het would haye no occaſion for fleſh. 
Several learned men have employed their Md 0 
to provide flejh for the carnivorous animals ſhut up 
in the ark, when it is beyond all controverly that 
he ſtomachs of theſe animals are fitted for the di- 
geſtion of fruits and vegitables; that ſuch would 
be more ſalutary both for them and their keepers, 
and would create aleſs demand of drink throughout 
| the courſe of their confinement. There is not the 
ſmalleſt foundation from the text to ſuppoſe that 
there was any proviſion of fleſh meat made for any 
of thoſe creatures. There are ſeveral inſtances in 
| hiſtory, to ſhew that the moſt ravenous animals may 
be brought to live upon other diet than fleſh. 
eg Philoſtrarus 1 in hjs Apalinus, I. 5. informs us of a 
Ion in Egypt, which, though it conſtantly went 
into the temple, would neither lick the blood of ſa- 
5 crifices, nor eat any of the fleſn, when it was cut 
to pieces. And Sulpicius Severus: gives an account 
of a monk of Thebias, who fed a lion with apples. 
of When (lays he) we came to to o the tree where our 


| + Gen l. 29, 30. 
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| Deſcription of the Ars, Go. 133 
* courteous hoſt led us, we there perceived a lion, 
<<. at the fight of which, 1 and my guide began to 
« tremble, but as the holy man went directly up to 
it, we, with much fear and agitation, followed 


% him. The animal at our approach modeſtly re- 
7 BY 


tired, xnd-ſtood very quiet and ſtill, while the 
zood. man gathered it {ome branches of apples, 
« and as he held them out, the lion came and eat 
© them, and fo went away. We are alſo inform- 

ed by Phocas, that there are lions in the holy land 


: which are fed. with bread. It is moſt probable, that ? 
the providence of God diſpoſed all the inhabitants in 


the ark to abſtain from animal food, for this reaſon, 


to preſerve them from ſickneſs during the time of 
their confinement ; andit is manifeſt, that at firſt the 

motion of the ark would have ſuch an effect upon 
them, as to make them take leſs food Shan if they 


had been in their ordinary ſituation, It appears 


from what has been obſerved, that the two firſt f 
ſtories of the ark would be faſficient for the animals 5 


and their pr ovitzon. . . 
: The 


* Ergo hi 14 Jaw 44 quam nos 5 humanitas nol. boſpitis | 


ducebat, arborem dervenimus, Iconem ibi ollendimus; quo 
viſo, ergo & ille Tas meus intremuimus, ſanctus vero ilfe 
incunctanter acceſſit; Nos licet trepidi, ſecuti ſumus. Fera 5 
paululum (cernct imperatum a Deo) modeſta diſceſſit, & & 5 
conſtitit; dum ille adtigua ramis hun; ilioribus poma decer- 
peret. Cumque plenam palwulis manum obruliſsct, accurit 
beſtia, a ccepitque tam libere quer nullum animal dcmeſti 
cum; & cum comediſſet, abſceſſit. Nos hæc intuentes, & 
adhuc trementes, facile potuimus expendere, quanta in io : 
 Fidei e & quants: in nobi⸗ eflet infirmitas. 
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* The upper ſtory of the ark ſhall next be ſhewn to 


be ſufficient to hold all the ſeveral ſpecies of birds, 
even though they had been more numerous than 
5 . were. ä „ 


They have been divided into nine LR, and | 


ST W to be an hundred and ninety- five in all. 
But there are ſo many of them ſo ſmall, that they 
might be kept in cages or ſmall diſtricts, one above 
, mother, „ and their food, could not take up much 
room; fo in this ſtory there would be ſufficient 
ſpace for Noah and his family to dwell in, and room 
alſo for offices and apartments to do other buſineſs. 
A learned divine, of our own nation, has _ = 
5: calculation of the fowls| in the following manner. *- 


"x .Carnivorours birds 66—birds of hart wings By 


f Ive" upon fruit 17— birds of long wings that live 
upon fruit 18—birds of ſhort thick bills that live 
1 upon fruit 16—greater birds chat live upon inſects 
5 r:—lefler birds that live upon inſects 12—aquatic Z 
birds near wet places 17—aquatic filipedes 16 
_ aquatic plenipedes 18. The ſum is 195. Now as 
few of theſe birds are accounted clean, only two of 
one ſort of the far greateſt part could be received 
. into the ark, it is manifeſt there would be ſufficient 
room for all the eee tant! were . to | 
be preſerved. ns 


There is one difficulty that « occurs in this place, 5 


| ch infidels have made a handle of, namely, how 

came all the various creatures to Noah into the 8 
It muſt be allowed that the place where Noah 8 

ſided could not be very far from Paradiſe and he 


__— of Eden, where at firſt all the various ſpe. - 
cies of birds and animals reſided; it will therefore 


5 ee | 
75 » Biliop Wilkin: 
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appear reaſonable to infer, that in that neighbour: 
hood there would ſtill be ſome of all the various 
| ſpecies of beaſts and birds. Hills, valleys,. rivers, 

and brooks, were in that country in abundance, 


and there is no reaſon to queſtion, but moſt of alt-- 
the creatures would at firſt be natives of that coun- 


try, ſo that it would not be difficult for Noah to 
find the number of the various ſorts he wanted; 
but we muſt alſo conſider, that divine providence, 
which was eſpecially concerned in this whole affair, 


would no doubt aſſiſt remarkably, in gathering 


the creatures to the ark, either by directing 


their inſtinct, and making them come voluntarily of 


their own accord, or by enabling Noah, and his fa- 
mily, touſe ſuch means as might bring them togethe 1 ö 
It is not impoſſible that before the flood came on, 
. as Noah had warning of it long before, he might 5 
tame creatures of all ſorts, that it would not be ſo 
. very difficult when the deluge came, to bring them 
into the ark. They might have all been properly N 
aranged before the rains came on. 5 


There has been much ſpeculation concerning the 


. A0, that is ſaid to have been in the ark, and the 
ght that was neceſſary for Noah, to enable him to 
do the nece{lary buſineſs, which he was obliged to 
doc to the creatures, during the time of the flood. 
Some have thought 1 it impoſſible that they could live 
for Want of air, and have contrived ſome ſtrange | 
ſchemes, to ſupply the inhabitants. of the ark, with 

this nece//ary ingredient of life, To repeat the . 
- manifold conjectures that have been made, would be : 
tedious and weariſome, But to ſupply the ark 
with air no more would oe „ wee, than ſuch 
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windows. as are in ſhips, or any other veſſels, which 
5 ww 
carry animals for ſeveral months upon water. The 
opening of windows would not endanger the veſſel, 
thigh ſome water might come in; for by the 
means of pumps, or letting it out another way, the 
veſſel would ſoon be clear of any accidental quantity 
of water, that might come in en; the | alr- 
3 of the ark. © 
There is no good reaſon can be given wy this 
ark might not have below the firſt floor, a ſort of 
hold, in form of a keel in which ſome water animals 
y might be ſtowed; ſuch as frogs or ſome others, that 
live in water, or are amphibious. It would not be 
difficult to ſend all the water which might come into 
any of the other ſtories down to this hold, and from 
| ſpecial vents, make it mingle with the waters of tlie 
flood. It is ſufficiently plain that the window in 
dhe upper ſtory of the ark could not give light, nor 
introduce air, to the creatures in the lower ſtories, 
and it would undoubtedly be neceſſary, that every 
apartment in the ark ſhould be ſupplied with both 
light, and freſh air. We may eaſily ſuppoſe, that 
ED part of the ark above the waters, would have 
in all its /fories and rooms, certain air-windows, 
= which, in the day time, would alſo- give light to 
| Noah po his family, whey they wet performing 
heir offices in their ſeveral departments in the ark. 
When high winds and ſtorms ceaſed, theſe windows 
might be kept open as long as Noah though fit, 
and ſhut at his pleaſure; and even in the midſt of a 
ſtorm, might be opened, tor as long a time as was DS 
: ueretary, to 9 let | in Sundance of ret a air. 


Deſer iption 7 the Ant, . 
Noah would undoubtedly have ſomething i in. the . 


ark to anſwer the purpoſe for light; though we 
read of no candles ſo early as the flood, it muſt be 


allowed that there were then ſomething which -an- 


ſ{wered the ſame purpoſe to the people of that age. 
If there was fire in the ark, light would eaſily be 
found, and fire is a very neceſſary ingredient for 
purifying the air in ſuch a veſſel as the ark was. 
It is no abſurd thing to ſuppoſe that Noah might 


be capable of contriving ſuch a light for the ok ; 


as might ſerve all the purpoſes of the veſſel, and 
the welfare of all the creatures that were in it. 


Waage Noah received a commandment to build this 
arvellous veſſel, he was ordered to prepare light . 


ps it; the word /zohar) which our tranſlators. 


render. windew, literally ſignifies light, = as 


| thing that gives light. Sometimes it ſignifies 010, 
and it is not unprobable that what we call here $4 . 
window, was ſome lamp or lamps with oil intend. Ss: 
ed to give light to the ark. The divine mandate 
reads (zohar ta-aſheh latebah) light ſhalt. thou pro- | 
vide, or make for the ark, There is not ſo much 
as any mention of a window for light, in all this. 
hiſtory of the flood ; nor does zohar here hignify 
a window, but light only. Moſes makes uſe of. 
another word for light, chap. vii. when he gives 5 
an account of Noah's opening the window of the 
ark. The word here is calon, and has a different 
. fignification from zohar, which ſignifies light, or to 
ſend forth light. The firſt word certainly is uſed 
by Moſes to ſignify ſome compoſition which the. 
Almighty directed Noah to make to ſerve the pur- 
1 of light i in the ark, and the latter to ſignify 


Vor. I. N OE: 


5 hs ld or hole thas' was in it. There i is no 
thing in the Moſiac account of the deluge that de- 


termines how many windows there were in the 
ark : there might, for any thing we know, have 


been as many windows as ſeperate appartments in 
this ark of Noah. — But it may be inferred with a 
good degree of certainty that there were more 
than one or two windows in this ark. That phraſe 
in ver. 6. chap. viii. he opened the window of the 


art, may more probably be read, he opened a win» 


gow in the ark, which will imply, that there were 
ſeveral more beſides one; and indeed the very 


nature of the. caſe required that there ſhould be 


more. By ſuppoſing that there were windows in 


N ark in proportion to its magnitude, we will 


_ find a ſufficiency of freſh air, and in the day- time a 


. - ſufficiency | of light to ſerve all the neceſſary pur- 


poſes of man and beaſt. There will be no occaſi- 


dn to adopt any abſurd or ridiculous hypotheſis bo” 
provide free air, and light for the inhabitants of 
the ark, Some have thought that there were ſome. 
ſelf. ſhining ſubſtance in this ark which anſwered _ 
all the ends of light and fire; but what it was none 
have been able to tell.  Ingundons men have af- 
fürmed that ſuch things can be made, either liquid ” 
or ſolid, and that there have been ſuch proofs — 
given of things of this ſort being performed by art 
that it is beyond all doubt that a ſelf-ſhining ſub- 
EE” ſtance is poſſible. The hermetrial phoſphor 5 
Balduinus, and the ærial and glacial noffilucas of 
Mr Boyle, and ſeveral other preparations of the like 
| ſort, together with ſome of the moſt accurate inventi. 
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Sg propagation of light, and the wonderful ejacula- 
tion of inſenſible effluviums, are a ſufficient demon- 
tration of the poſſibility of ſuch ſubſtances. The 
moſt ſurpriſing ſubſtance of this kind was the pan- 


tabla of Iarchus, which ſhone in the day-time as 
fire, or a light as bright as the ſon, and at night 


did diſcover a flame, or light, as bright as day, 


though not altogether ſo ſtrong ; which was of a 


fiery nature, and radiant, that if any one looked 
upon it in the day time it would dazzle their eyes 


with innumerable gleams, and corruſcations. It 


cannot be in the leaſt called in queſtion, that if 
ſuch inventions were any way neceſſary to the 
. preſervation of Noch, and the creatures in the ark, 
but God would certainly have provided ſuch, or 
have inſtructed Noah how to have diſcovered them. 
All the eaſtern traditions affirm, that Noah was a 
very ſage philoſopher. | He was unfloubtedly.a 
> perſon of more experience than any modern liver 
can pretend to, and provided he had a genius for 
_ philoſophy, would have, in ſuch a length of years, 
acquired more. underſtanding than ten perſons of 5 
equal genius and capacity in the preſent times. — 
But without contriving . marvellous things when 
| there i is no neceſlity, we may eaſily find all things 5 
fitted for this ark, and the creatures that were in 
: ir, within itſelf. It Was abundantly large for all = 
its inhabitants, and in every reſpe& as well ſuited 
for the preſervation of the world that was in it, 
as any thip is fitted out for a e of: twelve | "io 
8 months, or any other given time. 


What has puzzled the commentators OY critics 


Principally f is, that they. have ſuppoſed that Moſes © 
SN» meant 
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meant that the ark was ſotally ſhut up; that there 
was no more openings in it except a dior and a 


vindou, and that in ſuch a caſe ſo many creatures 
thus pent up together would, in a ſhort time, 


* breathe foul air, and produce diſeaſes, which would 


have deſtroy ed all the inhabitants of the ark.- 


But this is what Moſes does not teach his rea- 
ders. He pives us the length, breadth, and height 
of the ark, and the dimentions of all its ſtores, and 
teaches us that there were windows in it, but does 
not particularly mention their number, becauſe he 
took it for granted, that every one would readily 
luppoſe that neither man nor beaſt could live up- 
wards of a year without air. do not ſuppoſe = 
that any of the ſtories of the ark were under wa- 
ter, but that part which had the amphibious crea- 
| tures, or thoſe that can live in water, was a fort oo ak 
ef hold, and remained under water; but that all 
the three ſtories were above it, and that this is 
underſtood in the whole of the aer til of Moſes. 
Thoſe who have written upon this ſubject have 


always ſuppoſed each of the three ſtories of this 


ark equal in height, and have divided them accord- : 
ingly, but for this I can ſee no good reaſon.— 
There would be no occaſion for having the upper 
ſtory ſo high as the two lower ones; nor could 
there be any neceſſity for having the ſecotid' quite 
ſo large as the under one. By making deductions 


from each of them, and ſtill leaving room enough 


for all things that thoſe ſtories were deſigned to 
contain, there would be ſufficient ſpace left for an 

| hold waxler weir, which would both ballance the 

os | 2 atk 
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ark, and ſerve for a receptacle for ſuch animals as 
could either live in, or out of the Water. 


I here is one difficulty which occurs in this ts 


namely, how could Noah meaſure time when he 
was in the ark, ſeeing neither fun nor ars ap- 


peared for many days; This is a frivilous objece | 


tion, and may eaſily be anſwered. We have no 
| reaſon to believe that Noah was ſo pent up in the 
ark as not to be able to diſtinguiſh between day 
and night. The moſt violent ſtorms that have 
ever yet happened have never taken away this 
diſtinction altogether, ſo that night and day might 
not be perceived; nor is there any reaſon for ſup- 
poſing that Noah would never look out, to view 
the face of the heavens all the time of the flood. 
This imagination has proceeded from arbitrary 
ſuppoſition, that Noah and all the creatures were 
ſhut up in darkneſs at tlie beginning of the flood, 


and remained without all ſort of light, till it was 


abated ,—W hereas Moſes ſays no ſuch thing, but 
only gives an account of Noah's entering into the 
ark, and receiving the creatures according to the 
commandment of God. But ſuppoſe that Noah 
and his family had ne ver looked out at all, yet he _ 
might have other means to meaſure time, and 10 
know when it was night, and when it was day. — 
le that directed him to make the ark, could Alſo 
teach him to make ſuch a chrinometts” as would _ 
be ſufficient to meaſure day and night, and enable 
him to keep a ſufficient reckoning during the whole 
: time of the deluge. And though he might . 
haps have neither clock nor watch, to meaſure the 
- Baur,, which yet is is more than v we have a Tight to 


. 
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how long the flood continued. 
alledged that the zohar, which is rendered r indem, 


Was as dark as the night, or rather that there was 


; reckoning of the days of the flood. 


. We xelts c on theſe 3 two en of the year. 


affirm, yet there was within, the ark a very Cuffici. 
ent chronometer, The crowing of the cock, or 
the chirping of the birds, would inform him of the 
morning, which would enable him to keep reck- 
- oning once in twenty-four hours. This was all 
= that as neceſſary. for Noah to keep in memory 
il the day of the month, and to <nable him to know 


Some critics have 


Was a ſufzſtance that diſtinguiſhed day from night, 
by ſhining more bright in the day than. when night 


came on, But this is altogether uncertain, I ſhould 
rather ſuppoſe this zohar to have been a perlucid 
body like glaſs, which Noah made uſe of to ſerve 
ib reſiſt the rain and water, and to give light to 
_ . the inhabitants of the ark.—And when it is ſaid, 
Zobar ſhalt thau make for the ark, it muſt be under. 
ſtood of an impenetrable Ar body, which ſerv- 
| ed, as glaſs does to windows, to give light, and 
to reſiſt wet and cold. By having many win⸗ 
| dows of this ſort in this veſſel, Noah would be 
| eaſily able to diſtinguiſh night from day, unleſs it 
be affirmed that all the time of the flood the day 


| no day at all. But this cannot be reaſonably af- | 
| firmed, Therefore, without ſuppoſing Noah to 
Pore had any other chrongmetes than day end 
night, he might caſily have kept an exact md _ 


Wbat ſeafon of the year the "ADP came . on his 
been. much diſputed; ſome have inſiſted upon its 
coming on in the ſpring, and others in the autumn. 


1 The 4 
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: The reaſons advanced on both theſe opinious are 

plauſible, the reader will ſee them in the notes * 
Though the ſcaſon of the year, when the deluge began” 
and ended, may ſeem a matter of no great conſequence, yet 

the time aſſigned by the generality of authors, will, upon 
£0 aſideration, appear no way proper, but highly in- 
convenient in itſelf, aud inconſiſtent with that infinite 
wiſdom: which orders and dixects all things for the beſt. 

Let us then examine this point alſo, and ſhew that it is no 


ways probable that the deluge began or ended 1 in the win”: 
ter ſeaſon, as the common opinion is. 


The facred penmen gives us the year of abr lie, the | 
month, and the day of the month wheu ,the deluge begin,” 
In the booth year of Noab's life, in the 24 month, the 1715 
day of the month, the ſame day were all the fountains of the 
great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven were open- _ 
ed. -He likewiſe marks the time of Noah's coming out of 
the ark. And it came to paſs in the 601ſt year of Noah's life, . 


in the frft month, the firſt day of the month, the waters 


were dried up from off the earth, and N ah removed the co- 
vering of the ark, and looked, and behold the face of the | 


ground vas ary; and in the ſecond month, on the ſeven and IF 


twentieth day of the month evas the earth dried, when Noak- 
received a' command to go forth of the atk, and bring all 


the animals out with him, the earth being now fully dried, 


and affording ſuſtenance for them. Thus from the beginning 

of the flood to Noah's going out of the ark, was a complete 1 

Fear of 365 days (as has been ſhewed) and ten days o, 
namely, from the 17th day of the 2d month, to the e 

1. of the 2d month in the year following. 
Now the queſtion is, which were the fl ad bn . 
monthis in the antidiluvian year, or in what ſeaſon their 
year began, whether in ſpring or antumn; or (which will 

amount to the fame Fg) in what ſeaſon of che year the 

; world 4 
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| "5s there is a much eaſier method of coming to 
_ Fw the trath than 8 which C ockburn and others 

1 5 bave 


marks was eereared? 1 The common opinion i is, chat the World 
was created in autum, and that the year began with the 
autumnal equinox, If fo, then the ſecond mou: when 
the deluge began on the 17th day thereof, would fall, as 
is computed, about the 10th of our November, and end 
about the zoth of the ſame month; though Mr Whiſlon | 
places its beginning about the 28th of November, and its 
end ing about the 8th of December, according to the time he 
had calculated the comer's approach to the earth. 1 
The chief reaſon on which this vulgar opinion of the 


| ; world being created in autumn is grounded, is this, that 
the Iſraelites, while they continued in Egypt, began the 


2 year i in autumn, till i it was changed by Moſes upcn their 
15 coming out of chat country. But this reaſon is not ſuffl. 
dient to ſupport the concluſion. We are not certain that 
the Iſraelites reckoned thus Fiber they came into Egypt, 
| nay, we may rather, I think, be certain that they did not. 
Abraham came out of Chaldea, where they reckoned the "4 | 
| beginning of the year not from. the autumnal, but from the 
Lernal equinox, or the ſun? entering into the fi gn aries. 5 

But his deſcendents, while in Igybt, were obliged to con- 

_ - form in this point to the Feyptian cuſtom, Moat begin the 
year with the autumnal equinox, becauſe the Egyptians did it, 
And theſe might begin the ycar in autumn, for a reaſon. : 
Io peculiar to that country, w hoſe fert li y is owing to the 
inundation of the river Nile, as the Abyſſians begin their 
year in September. But if we are to bring an argument to 
prove the ſeaſon of the year in which che world was cre- 
5 ated, from the cuſtom of nations, why not rather from the 
Afbaticłi than the Africans? ? From thoſe countries which lay 
- neareſt to the plains of Sbinaar, where the diſperſion began, 
5 aud were therefore firſt 8 Theſe all are in elite, 
Fs and 
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| have deviſed, to ſave both myſelf and my readers | | 
a great deal of trouble, I ſhall, in a few words 
ſmew when this flood of waters began. To aſcer- 


tain this point it will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, 


to find the beginning of the antidiluvian year, 
| whether it Deyn! in the Hebrew months Niſan, or 


7¹² eri. 


and the Mogul's country, in China, &c.begins talc yaa from 5 
the vernal equinox, and conſequently that the world began 
in the ſpring ſeaſon whence it will follow, that the deluge 
neither began nor ended in the winter; but that the fbeond a 
month in which it began and ended, was the ſecond 1 
month from the vernal equinox. Now, : 
: 1. The deluge, I think, could not well begin i in as 38 
winter months; not that there are leſs rains in winter 
than in ſummer, rather ordinarily far more, but for another 
reaſon. If we caſt an eye on the terreſtrial globe, or map of 
te world, we may perceive that far the greatelt part of 


terra firma, or habitable earth, ſo far as is yet known 


td us, lies North of the Equador. In the months of No- 
vember and December, in which they would place the „ 
ginning and end. ng of the deluge, the ſun verges to- Ty 
_ wards the tropick of capricorn, and the wiater ſolſtice 1s in 5 
the laſt of them. At that ſeaſon of the year, therefore, a 
great part of the northern hemiſphere would be ſubject to 0 
5 Kol and ſnow, and when the rains and waters of the abyſs 
were poured forth, they would be turned to ice. Ho W 
could they then riſe to any great hight, ſo as to cover the 
| higheſt mountains? Or, how could the ark move on ice, 


or waters mingled with ice, and perhaps mountains of ice? 
: But now, if the deluge began on the 17th day of the 2d 
month after the vernal equinox, this inconvenieace Would 


be avoided, the greater part of the northern hemiſphere " 
; would be Free from ſnow and 1 ice, and the ſun's heat With 


. ; 4% a 1 85 . the | 
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73 i. The generality of chronologiſts have given 155 
it as their opinion, that the world began in the 
autumn, and that Adam was brought into a world 
well furnithed with all things neceſſary for man and 
beaſt.— But this is o argument for the autumn being 


5 the firſt pains: of een ; for there were — 3 


55 6 rains, Se. would, * che 150 days « or "tive G 85 
months, diſſolve the reſt. But in the countries lying be- 
tu een the tropicks and to the ſouth of them, they ſeldom | 
| ſee ſnow or ice, and their winters are heavy rains. Highly 
5 probable i it is then, that the deluge happened when the far 
greater part of the earth was free from ſnow and ice, ſo 


that there was nothing to impede the courſe of the water, 


or the motion of the ark, * that was the ſummer ſeaſon | 
- and not the winter. l e . 
2. But if the . could not t apparently begin i in the 
winter, much more inconyenient would it have been to 


have ended in the winter. By the mountains of Ararat, o n 


8 which the ark reſted, 1 underſtand, with St. Ferome, the | 
mountains of Taurus, overlooking the plains of Ararat, as 


the moſt probable opinion. Now theſe mountains are be- 


Eng yond the tropick of cancer, and near 40 degrees of north = 


| latitude. In that part of the world they have ſharp winters, 
though not of ſo long continuance as with us, and the high _ 
mountains are covered with ſnow in that ſeaſon. Had the 
15 deluge then ended, and Noah come out of the ark in their 
winter months, pray what food or ſuſtenance would there 


have been for man or beaſt at that time of the year? All 


5 the fruits of the earth had been deſtroyed by the flood, and 
the earth could produce nothing again till the ſpring. To 


- 5 have ordered them out of the ark therefore at the beginning 


of winter, had been the ready way to expoſe them all to 
| periſh. for want ; of 6 996. "Bu, the william of. God who 
=  knoweth | 


* f 
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of all forts of fruits in the garden, and country of 
Eden, in the ſpring, to ſupply both man and beaſt ; 
and in the autumn there would alſo be a new courſe 


of fruits "ſuited to that ſeaſon. The queſtion will 


be from what poſition of the ſun and moon we 


take our reckoning in ſettling the beginning of the 


norveth the times and the ſeaſons, and has all in his own 
power, would fo order the whole, as to bring thoſe men. 
and animals, whom he had fo carefully preſerved, out of 
the ark at that ſeaſon of the year which was molt convent” 
ent, #2, then, when the earth could afford them mainte- 
| nance at their firſt forth-coming. But, 


3. Had the deluge ended in the winter, this porthern : 


_ hemiſphere could never have been drained of that vaſt co- 
lumn of waters that lay upon it at that ſeaſon of the year, 
the whole ſurface of which, on the contrary, would have 


been frozen and thick ice. We have no need here to have 


reeourſe to 2 miracle, as ſome have ſuppoſed, viz. That 

the earth was dried by the ſupernatural power of God; but 

from the length of the time, no leſs than ſeven months, may 

very well conclude that it was done by natural means; by 
the heat of the ſun, with the aſſiſtance of the wind raiſed. 

TW And this was the reaſon of Noah's abiding ſtill in the ark 
naar two months after the face of the ground was dry, till 


"the earth had Ou Torth n for their ſulte- : 


thaw had that} conf Jed tis STD Foy inconve- 


; nience that muſt have attended the deluge ending | in the 
winter, or but conſulced common ſenſe and reaſon, that beſt 
of all critics, (as a late ingenious author calls it) they couldd 
nor ſo readily have embraced the opinion that the deluge 
5 88585 and ended in the winter. There was but a right 
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year ended in the ſeventh month, upon the fif- 
teenth day of that month, reckoning from the 


month from the creation would not be the end of 
the 


Aster. 


- 


in autumn, after this manner. 


as ſoon as they were brought forth from the earth at God's 


where paradiſe was ſituated, the fruits are early ripe. Now as 


firſt year of the world? According to Moſes the 2 


epocha of the people of iar coming out of 
Egypt, for we may be ſure that the firſt ſeventh 


wad; A wrong babe in the + caſe and they have choſe the . 


But though it bs the common opinion that the deluge . 
was cicated in autumn, and conſequently that the deluge 
began aud ended in the 2d month after the autumnal equi- 
NOX ; yet it is not ſo general, but that ſeveral learned men, 
both ancient and modern, have been of contrary ſentiments. 
Amongſt the laſt are the learned 9 obn Gerard Voſſius (the 
father If our Iſaac) and the inquiſitive Dr Woodward. The- - 
Fiſt of theſe, in his Jagoge Chronologica, anſwers the argu- 
ments which the others bring for the world 5 . enen | 


© There are two arguments, ſays he, brought te to pre ove - that 
- ths world began in autumn, one from the ate of nature, 
the other from ſcripture. That from nature, that the trees, 


command, had ripe fruit fit to be eaten, not only by an 
mals, bur by Adam and Eve; whence they infer, that the 
world mult have been created in autumn, when all the 
n uits were ripe.” To this he replies. “ All that can be 8 
concluded from this argument from nature, is no more than 
this, that when Adam and Eve wore formed and placed in 
Paradiſe, there were fruits for them to eat; butt it will not 5 
neceſſarily follow that theſe were autumnal fruits. Some 
fruits are ripe in the ſpring, ſome in ſummer, and others in 
autumn. In hot and well watered grounds, ſuch 3s that 
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the year, but that the ſeventh of a new eccleſiaſ- 
tical year, was now that month in which the ſun 
and moon performed one revolution, and the begin- 
ning and ending of the tropical year, from the begin- 

ning happened in the autumnal equinox when the fun 
was in Libra, Moles, i in all his reckonings of time, 


keeps | 


God was pleaſed te to create e fruit trees for the diſerent ſcaſons 
of the year, it is not to be ſuppoſed that all thoſe trees bore 
fruit at one and the ſame time, contrary to their ſeveral na- 


tures. This would have been confuſion in the natural 


world, rather than order, that the ſpring and ſummer ſruis 
ſhonld have been ripe in autumn, a thing hich would _ 


never happen again, and a miracle without neceſlity.” Al 


that this argument neceſſarily infers, is, that the world vas 


not made in the winter, but concludes no more from autumn 


than the ſummer or the ſpring, ſince there are fru te proper 
to cach of theſe ſcaſons. If the world was created in the 
ſpring, there were ſome fruits proper to that ſeaſon, it in 
the ſummer there were ſummer fruits, if in the au:umn there 
were autumnal ones; but trees of different kinds, and made 
for different ſ.aſons, could not all bear fruit at once, w ith» 
out inverting and confounding the order of nature. 
55 ocher argument from ſcripture is this. The 
| Iſraelites, they Ly; began the year with autumn, for in 
| Exodus xxiii. 16. they were commanded to keep the feaſt of 
tabernacles in the end of the year, when they had gathered 8 
in their labours out of the field. And i in chap. xxxiv. 22. 
the ſame feaſt of gachering is at the year's end, or at the 
returu of the year. Hence it is evident, iy they, that the 
end of the year and the return of the year are placed R 
autumn, but that Moſes changed this cuſtom; for he ap- 
pointed that the month Abzb, afterwards called N ſan, ſhould. 
be the e firſt month of the . to them, and not the ſcventh, 


a8 
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keeps in his mind two kinds of years, the /olar, and 
lanar years ; by the one he meaſures the ages and 
lives of the pairiarchs, and by the other, the 


appointments concerning religinus inſtitutions. 
But that the reader may ſee that Moſes was a 


good aſtronomer, and A a juſt au I ſhall 


ſet 


as it Nas abe before, becauſe in that month the Lord 


brought them forth out of Egypt. But that Moſes did not al- 


together abrogate the ancient manner ot reckoning the year, 
but only appointed that in ſacred things, they ſnould begin 


the year with the month Abib or Niſan, but that in contracts 


for land and civil affairs, the month Tiſri, which falls in 
September, was accounted the firſt month in the year.” of ö 


5 Which opinion, was alſo Foſephus. Lb. . c. 4. 


To this argument our learned author anſwers, 1. That | 
it is true the Iſraelites before the tigge of Moſes, and their 
egreſſion from Egypt did reckon the beginning of the year 
from the autumnal equinox: but it will not neceſſarilyß 
follow that this was their ancient cuſtom derived from their 
| anceſtors, ſince it might very well be, that by their long 
abode in Egypt, they would be obliged to begin their year 
and months as the Egyptians did. 2. It is a miſtake to 
think, that the change of the beginning of the year by 
Moſes reſpected only eccleſs zaftical affairs, ſince it is evident 
from many initances, that all civil and þ hiſtorical matters 
were reckoned after the ſime manner. But 3. That in 
ſome caſes only, the former cuſtom they had obſerved in 
. Egypt of beginning the year with the autumnal equinox, 
was ſtill retained as moſt convenient, namely in the ſabbati- 
cal years and years of jubile, and for contracts about land. 
Thus in the ſabbatical years they were forb dden to fow or 
reap. In the beginning of the ſeventh year, the Fed-rime | 
fell in the month Tri, or September, and the end of harveſt 
| 955 „„ 


— 
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ſet down his own words upon this ſubject. The 
firſt is in Gen. i. 14. And Cod ſaid, let there be 
lights in the firmament of heaven, to divide the day 
_— OY the night; and let them be for ſigns, and for 
ſeaſons, and for days and for years. Exod. xxiii. 


16. And thou Halt keep—the Teal of ingathering 


which | 


in the end of the ſame year, in the month Hiilul. Bur | 
if the ſabbatical year had been to begin in the month 


| Niſan, or at the vernal cquinox, the prohibition. would: 
have reached to the eighth year as well as the ſeventh; - 
and the command would be neither to ſow in Tiſri in the 


ſeventh year, nor reap in Hillul in the eight; but Moſes 


De of the ſced- time and harveſt in one and the ſame 
year 
man was to return unto his own: poſſeſſion, Which he had 
ſold or mortgaged. The moſt convenient time therefore 
for him to return wag at ſced- time, otherwiſe he could 
have reaped no profit from his land for a twelvemonth, and“ 
that was, as I ſaid, in Tiſri or September, the beginning od 

the year, before it was changed by Moſes, Likewiſe in all 


Again in the ſabbatical and jubile years, every. 


contracts for land or money, the moſt proper time of payment 


was, when all the harveſt was got in, Which was at the 
end of the year, according to their reckoning while in Egßpt. 
Ina theſe caſes, and for theſe reaſons, they reckoned the be- 
, ginning of the year as formerly. ; but in all ſacred. and civil 
matters, the beginning of the year was reckoned from the 
month 45% or Niſan, which was the firſt month of the 
year after their return from Egypt. | 1 


Thus therefore we conclude, that a dude manner of 


n beginning the year may be obſerved in ſeripture, but ons 
5 only of the months. Not but tat. from the double begin · 

ning of the year the Hebreaus might reckon the months firſt, 

1 . od thts, alter a two-fold manner. alſo, (chat is 
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which 3s in the end of the year, when thou haſt g. ga- 
tbered thy labours outof the feld. Ex. iv. 22. And ; 
thou fhan obſerve the feaſt of weeks, of the firſt 
fruits of the wheat-harveſt, and the feaſt of inga- 
 thering at the end of the year ; or revolution of the 
year. Levi. xxit. 39. 1/5 in the fifteenth day of 


never ſpeak after this manner: nor can it with any ſhew 
of reaſon be affirmed, that this way of fpcaking was com- 


285 the Kings, to the time of the Babyloniſo captivity. 
_ 4 obſervation. That the command firſt given for ccle- 


after their coming out of Egypt, when they had not begun 


5 madd. 


be to oblige them to quit that manner of reckoning they 


—— 


deginniug from Niſan or Tiſri) but that the ſacred writers 


monly uſed either under Woſes, Yoſpua, the l or even js 
To theſe arguments of our author, we may add this far= 5 : 
brating the three grand feſtivals, was within a few months | 


to reckon the beginning of their year from the month Abib, | 
till the return of that month a year after their egreſſion. 
And therefore in the firſt command for theſe feſtivals, the 
end of the year and the return of the year are mentioned. 
But in the book of Deuteronomy, wrote by Moſes before his 
death, when they had been now near 40 years in the wil- 

_ derncls, and where the ſame command about the three ſeſti- 
- vals is repeated in ch. xvi. thoſe expreſſions, at the end of 
Bhe year, and the return of the year are omitted, they ha ving - 
then begun rhs year with the month * as TOE were 55 


„ Though t the os wide giren ihe ah for 3 ; 
the beginning of the year to the month Abib, is becauſe in 
| that month God brought them out of Egypt; yet the de- 
ſign of providence in bringing them out in that month, might 


had taken up in Egypt, and reduce them to the ancient form | 
the more to ſeparate them in their ceremonies and cuſtome 
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their year. 
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the ſeventh month, when ye have gathered i in the 


fruit of the land ye ſhall keep a feaſt unto the Lord . 


ſeven days : on the firſh day ſhall be a ſabbath, and 
on the eight day ſhall be a ſabbath. Here Moſes 


ſets forth the various uſes of the two great lumi- 


naries in the heavens ; that they” were to rule day 
and 5 


from the Feyptians, (as was done in Greral aiker znflanert : 
= eſpecially if ſome of their idolatrous ceremonies and feaſts 


were governed by the beginning and ſucceeding months of 
But it will no more follow, from the Egyptians 


beginning the year in autumn, that the world was created 

in that ſeaſon, than it will follow from the Romans begin- 

ning the year in Fanuary, and all the European nations 
ſince continuing that cuſtom, that the world was created 


in win ter, which none ever yet aſſerted. 
In confirmation of thi:, our author further obſerves, that 


the number of the months, and fo the beginning of the year, 
are always reckoned from the ſun's entering into aries 
Thus alſo the poets reckoned the beginniug of the year, as 


appcars by Virgil's ſecond book of Georg es. Thus alſo the | 
aſtronomers, who always begin the ſi igns in the 2 odiac from 


ar ies. Thus allo the hiſtorians, as Diodorus Sieulus in his 
ſecond book. Thus alſo many Jews, as Rabbi Joſtua , 
and thus many of the fathers as well as ſome moder!is. 


He then proceeds to give the two reaſons which indu- 


ced him to believe, that the deluge began and alſo ended in 
the ſpring. The firit: That the world being deſtroyed by 
the deluge, it is more credible chat the animals would be 
Tent forth to renew it at that time which, by nature is moſt. 
= fit for generation, Hut that ſeaſon is rather in the ſprings 
ſuceee ded by the ſummer, than in the end of autumn, with 


the winter after. it, according, to the common obſervation 
in Previgilio Veneris, 


_ 8 concordayt Apres, were nubunt alites, 


The 
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and night, and to rule the times and the ſeaſons 
of the year : and he has alſo informed us when * 


revolution of an year was compleated. The He- 


brew words ¶ Teluphath ha ſhanah) ſignify a revo- 
lution of an year; ſo it is plain, that upon the 
fifteenth day of the ſeventh month from the peo- 


The ſeeond is what I have before largely inſiſted on, viz. 
That if the animals had been ſent forth of the ark in the 


end of autumn, they could have no food during all the 
winter: But in the ſpring ſeaſon, while Noah continued 
in the ark almoſt two months after the receſs of the waters, 
the earth had brought forth as much as was ſufficient for 
them at their firſt out-coming, and preſently in the month 
| following would furniſh all things more plentifully; but 
ſo much would the earth produce i in the ſummer, that in 
the autumn they would be able to lay up abundarce: of 
32 yu confined 5 the ale _ 1 enk 


Now what is thus clear from reaſon, is s farther Sanni 


cl from obſervation on the vegetable and animal remains 
bf the antidiluvian world. Dr Woodward, from the vege 5 
table remains of that firſt world, after which he was a di- 
ligent fearcher, proves, that the deluge began in the end o 
the ſpring, or beginning of ſummer. His words are theſe; 
« And there is ſo great an uniformity. and general conſent 5 
ng among them, that from it I was able to e what time 
of the year it was that the deluge began. The whole tenor of 
theſe bodies thus preſerved clearly pointing forth the month 
of May. Nor have I ever met with ſo much as one ſingle 
plant or other body, amongſt all thoſe vaſt multitudes 
which I have carefully: viewed, that is peculiar to any other 
ſeaſon of the year; or any thing that falls out earlier or 
* later, ay of them ſhort, « or Argh of them further advanced 5 
3 
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ple of Iſrael's coming out of Egypt was the end of 
the year from the creation. We may then very 
eaſily diſcover in what ſeaſon the beginning of it 
was for it undoubtedly began upon the fame day 
of the month in which it ended. This was cer- 
tainly at the vernal equinox, when the ſun was 


in growth, ſed, or the like, than they now uſually are 
in that month, which aſſuredly could never have happened 
had there really been ſach an equality of ſeaſons, and tem- 
_ perature of heat as is im agined by the theoriſt (Dr Burnet) 
There are ſome phænomena of the animal remains of that 
earth, which afford us-more arguments to the ſame r 
; and thoſe not leſs concluding than the other. 6 
To this demonſtrative proof, Mr Ibiſton (with whoſe 
"theory it did not at all agree, that the deluge ſhould begin . 
in May) gives a very light anſwer, viz. That it is al- 
ways ſummer in one part of the world or other,” Very 
true; but the month of May is not winter in any part of 
this norhern hemiſphere, Beſides, Dr Woodward obſerves, 
That the terreſtrial parts of the globe, though diſſolved 
and aſſumed up into the water, did not flit or move far, but 
at the general ſubfidence, ſettled down again, in or near 
the ſame place, from which before they were taken up _ 
That had the ſeeds of the pepper- plant, the nutmeg, the _ 
clove or cinnamon trees been born from aua, Banda, 
the Molucca's and Ceylon, to theſe northern countries, they | 


mult all have ſtarved for want of ſun. Or had the ſeeds of 


© our colder plants ſhifted thither, they would have been 

burnt vp and ſpoiled by it; but things generally kept to 
' thei: proper places, to their old natural ſoil and cEmate, 
which had they not done, all would have been couſctinged : 
by and defleoyed?® == * 
Bot to condude this argument, let it be dee 
| A * 1 1 That 
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in the 1 ſign libra, which was the fifteenth 


day of the ſeventh month from the firſt paſſover, 


The beginning and ending of the tropical year 


from the creation, according ro Moſes, muſt have 


been wnen the ſun was in libra. This would be 
<mearly upon the 21. day of our September. By 
% Rr gn 5 having 


Th That neicher the days of the week, nor the months of 
the year þ ad any names at'the begihniug, nor perhaps till 
leng er the diſperſion; but beth were named a ccording 
tc ene 0147 of then, ſucceſſion, f rfl, ſecond, third, &c, 


2. That the months and years would neceGeity be 


reckoned fiom the creation; the years of Adam and the 


years of the world run lung parallel, as both commencing 
together; any given year and month of Adam's lie, being 15 


the ſame year 5 month of the world. 


z. That the firſt, ſecond, ſeventh and tenth months, i in 
the relation of the deluge, muſt be according to their natu- 
ral ſucceilion | in time, as they had been reckoned from the 
| begi ginning; I mean, that at whatever time of the year the 
world was cieated (from which the firſt manth, and fo on, 
would bc accounted) at the ſame time of the year again 
would tall in their order, the firſt, ſecond and other = 


months in the year ot the deluge. But now, 


4. Ir is evident to reaſou, as has been ſnewn, that the 
de could not poſſibly end i in the winter months, nor 
Maß with the animals leave the ark at that ſeaſon of the 
year, becauſe of the manifeſt inconvenience that would 
have attended it; conſequently neither could the deluge £ 
begin in che winter. Therefore the ſecond month in which 
it both began and ended, could not be the ſecond month , 
from the autumnal, but the ſecond month from the verna f 
equinox; ö therefore alſo the world began i in the ſpring, and 


not in aukumn, Jy Were e the Þaaty to be proved. 
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a having found this Moſaic principle we ſhall be ena- 
bled to find in what ſeaſon of the gar, and upon 


what day of the month, according to our reckon- 


ing, the flood came on. Moſes affirms that it 


came on in the ſecond month, and the ſeventeenth 


day of that month. This Will MO us to the 


ninth 


Hence then I form an inconteſtable argument againſt Mr 


Mpiſton tacory, that the deluge was occaſioned by the 


near approach of à comet, into whole atm oſphere and tail 
the earth was involved. For without enquiring whether a 


comet cally approached ſo near the earthſat the p eeciſe time he 
ment ons, which Dr Kelle n his remarks acknowledges might 
be, (though not ſo certain neither as to a preciſe day 404 | 
hour, fince calculations foi ſo many thouſand years back- 
wards of the orbit of comets may bc liable to miſtakes) nor 
yet f a comit did approach the earth at that time, Whether 
it could have ſuch an effe& as he aſcribes to it, which vs 
ſaid author denies; it is evident that the deluge could never 
be owing to ſuch a cauſe, for this plain reaſon, that the 


deluge did not happen in the month of Newember, (to the 


28th day of which Mr Whifton fixes it) but in the month 
of May, above {ix months before. But if he is miſtaken of - 
the month of the year, he is much more ſo in the year elf, 
| Which falls 600 years ſhort of the true year of the deluge. | 


But before we pal; from this ſubje& it may be neceſſary 


to obviate an objection that may readily \ occur againſt fixing 
the deluge to the ſecond month after the verna! equmox, 35 
or indeed to any certain month of the year, which is this: 
ee That we are not certain that the antidiluvians had any | 
intercalar/ days or months at proper diitances in their year, 

or might not he miſtaken in them. In either of theſe cafes 
the ſecond month, in a long tract of time, might paſs thro 
au the ſeaſons of the Jean which was the caſe of the Roman 


calendar, 


os | Deſcription of the Ark, ec. 


ninth of December, new file; or by reckoning 


backwards to the firſt alteration of the tiles. we 


ſhall find it to have happened nearly about che , 


_ tenth of November, Tt therefore, in that period 


of the world, muſt have happened in the winter ; 


T for as many ages were paſſed before the Sr 


calendar, till reified by yulius Ceſar.” To this I anſu et, 


1. That this objection lies equally ſtrong againſt choſe who fix 


the deluge to the {-cond month after the atumnal equinox. 


| It is as much incumbent on them to remove this objection 
ds on me, fince otherwiſe they can be no ways certain that 
Wal the deluge happened at the time they aſſign for it. But 1 
5 A uͥieſire the reader would obſerve the difference between che 


grounds of the two opinion Tuat the deluge began in 


the ſecond month after the antumnal equinox, is ſounded 


only on the precarious ſuppoſit on that the would was cre- 


ated in autumn, and that again ſupported. by this weak 


reaſon, that the Vraelites, when in Egvpt, began the year 
from the. autumnal equinox. But ſuch arguments prove 


, nothing certain, and have been fully anſwered. On the 
| contrary, that the ſecond month of the year is to bei recxon- 


ed from the vernal equinox, is proved not only by? reaſon, 
. or by facts and obſervations. I anfiver, 


ES That though we have no antidiluvian n ve to in- e 
3 Gow us whether they had any leap-years or! intercalary days 
in that firſt world, yet me may reaſonably conclude that 
they had ſome method or other to regulate” their years, 
and obſerve the proper times of the ſeaſons: It is written, 
Feneſ. i. 14. And God ſaid, let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven to divide the day from the night, and le: 
I bem be for ſigns and for ſeaſons, 45 for dvys and for years. 
By them men were to regulare their days and years, and 
1 nn, or * times of ſammer and winter, ſpring and 


tutumn 


Was 


Deſcription of the AxRk, &c. oy: 
was rectified, the ſeventeenth day of the ſecond 
month from the ſun entering libra, would be 
about the middle of November, ſo that the deluge 
: happened neither in the ſpring nor the autumn, 
but in winter. As the end of the ſolar tropical 

year, a to Moſes, -aappencd upon the 
fifteenth 


autumn; which come by the courſe of the 400 moon, and 
ſtars or conſtellations. It is highly probable then, that 
God would have inſtructed Adam in ths, as well as other 
neceſſary things, if he could not find out t this ufc * his 
ewn obſervation : but 
2. Suppoling they had no tack bens elde as (o 
the uſes they were to make of the heavenly luminaries, yet 
I think it may be taken for granted, that men who lived 
to the age of 8 or 900 years, and who for a long tract of 
time had no great variety of matters to take up their 
thoughts, would employ a good part of their time in 
making ſuch obſervations from the heavenly bodies as 
were of ſo great uſe and unportantce to them. Tt 7s Cod, 


faith Job, who maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pliades, and 


| the chambers of the ſouth, (Heb A-, Coſt, i, Cimab, and 
| Mezarotb.) Now of theſe artturus riſes in September, and 
| beginneth autumn; orion riſeth in December, and begin- . 
neth winter; the plezades ariſe in the ipring, and denote _ 
that ſeaſon ; and. the chambers of the ſouth, that is, the > 
; ſouthern ſtars, which are {or the moſt. part hidden from 
us, as in chambers, do yet ſome of chem ariſe to us * 
ſummer, as the dog far, &. Ainſu. 
3. Beſides thoſe obſervations from the lun, moon and ; 
ſtars, which men of ſo great longevity could not but make 
in a courſe of years, the carth iff in her annual produc- 
tions, and according to the different climates, would ob- 
£ Ke her foxeral ſeaſons, whether men made any celeſtial 
obſerva» 
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| obſervations or not. The vegetable world, plants, flowers, 
| and trees would ſhew the ſeveral ſeaſons of ſpring 5 


antidiluvians could not regulate their months or years, or 


- might not have attained to that exact skill in Aſtronomy, 


norant of the Jules ey had formed. in this in. dae 


— 
n 


fifteenth day of the ſeventh month, at the time 
of the new moon, when the ſun was in libra, for 
the jews always reckoned their feaſts by the new 
moon, and as this was the revolution of a whole 
year, when the ſun had paſſed 365 days, and the 
moon 3 54 at the time of the 600 year of Noah, 
5 upon 


autumn and winter. 
In my opinion, therefore, tis 2 1 to think that the 


that their firſt and ſecond months might in a courſe of years 3 
| paſs through all the ſeveral ſeaſons. For though they | 


which the moderns have done, in thoſe later ages, by the 
help of glaſſes, and with all the obſcryations of the ancients 
before them; yer might they be able to make ſuch obſerva- 
tions, as to keep their months and years, times and ſeaſons 5 
in due order, as well as we do now, though we are ig- . 


matter. 


There is inerher thing as lere to be taken notice ol 5 
Dr Woodward's eee on the vegetable remains of the 
antidilivian world, point out the month of May for the 
time of the deluge; but if the vernal equinox talls about 
the 1oth of March, when the ſun enters into the. fi ign aries 
from which we date the æra of the world, the 15th day 
0 the 2d month reaches only. to the end of April, and | not 8 
into May. There are two ways to account for this. 

Fe Tis found by aſtronomical obſervations, that the ; 

n points go backward every year 50 ſeconds, by 
Sir Tſaac Necuton's calculations, according to his principles | 
oy ends .58 ſeconds, or near a minute in 2 ear, and 


in 


1 4 demonſtration. 


| Deſcription of the ARK, &c. 161 
upon the 15th day of the ſeventh month, the 
epact would be 11; the ſolar and lunar years dif- 
fering 11 days. Ir might perhaps be eaſily made 
appear that Moſes has eſtabliſhed as diſtin&t and 
accurate an aſtronomy as any that has been found 
out ſince, but it is beſides my preſent purpoſe to 
enter into this ſubject, It is ſufficient for the 
preſent to obſerve, that Moſes has given us ſuffi- 
cient data to find out the beginning and ending of 
the firſt year, and has ſhewn us particularly at 
- what time of the year the flood came on. And 
no plauſible conjecture can ſer . the Moſaic 


VV 
in 60 years ator an han; Again Dr Wallis ſaith, that moſt 
| certain it is, that at our Saviour's birth the vernal equinox 
was not on the 2 1ſt of March, N. S. as the Gregorian ac= 


count would make it, but nearer the 25th, or our 1<th, 


Hence it appears, that the farther we reckon backwards, the 
later the equinox fell; ſo that in the year of the deluge» _ 
ſome thoufand years ago, the vernal equinox might fall on 
the 2oth or 25th day of March, O. S. and this would bring 
the 17th 7 of the ſecond month, to the 7th or 22th of _ 

Day. Or, Th *Þ 5 
2§᷑. It may be thus 3 fore The ee SE of 5 
the antidiluvian earth might make the vegetables as ſor ward 

in the end of l, as er are with 1 us now about — 


The aſcencef the waters was 1 five whole months. 8 
If the deluge began on the 7th or .12th of May, this brings : 
the time of their aſcent to the 7th or 12th of October. In 
the ſ:yen remaining months of the earth's drying, were the 
0 winter months of Ree, | December , ans & 01 Febru- 
ary. 


r 


20 
— 


162 Deeriptian of the Akk, Sc. =. 
If any perſon will be at the pains to calculate 

the combound cyrcle of the ſun and moon, and ap- 
: ply them to the Julian period, and reaſon backwards 
they will find that the account will agree nearly | 
with the Moſaic chronology. 5 
= Cockburn has given many plauſible reaſons for 
the flood coming on in the ſpring, but as the He- 
brew calculation thews that it could not be Pollible, 
Wie muſt give up all conjectures to demonſtration. 

It is impoſſible that the year could begin in the 
ſpring and end in the autumn. If the Tizri 
was the Jewiſh ſeventh month, according to the 
epocha of their coming out of Et, it was allo 
the laſt month of the year, according to the Moſaic | 
cannon, Exod. xxiii. 16. Two things are affirmed of 
this month, that it was the laſt of the year, and that 
| it was the ſeventh, according to ſome ſort of reckon- 
ing among the Jews. That epocha could be no other 
than that Which Was appointed at the coming out of 
Egypt; namely, that concerning the paſſover, menti- 
oned Exod. xii, This was the ſeventh month from 

the creation, but by a new appointment for a moral 
| reaſon, was made the fir/t in the year in all religious 

” appointments. From this month (the month Tiers} - 
Was exactly the ſeventh. But though it was the 
ſeventh month in religious calculations, yet it was 
the laſt according to nature and civil concerns,— _ 
We find that the Jews ſounded the trumpet of 
Jubilee upon the tenth of this month, Lev. xxv. 9. 
after they had gathered in all their fruits and pro- 
= claimed reſt to all the land in the end of the Year. - 
1 ſhall next enquire how long Noah and his 

: family \ were in the Ak. It will appear, according 

| . | O0 
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Deſcription of the ARK, G. 163 
to Moſes, that he was a complete | ſolar year in 
the ark, and upwards, _ 
That Noah was upwards of a year in the ark 
will appear when we conſider that he entered the 
ark upon the ſeventeenth day of the ſecond month, 
and came out of it upon the twenty-ſeventh day 
of the ſame month. Whether we ſuppoſe him to 
to have entered in the ſpring or the autumn, it 
will be eaſy to prove, that he was a year and ten 
days in the ark. If we begin the year on the firſt 
of 7:izri, which anſwers to the fifteenth of our 
September, the firſt of the ſecond month will fall 
upon the fifteenth of October, but, according to 
Moſes, the flood came on upon the ſeventeenth 
day of this month, and if we take the remaining 
| ſixteen and add one, it will bring us exactly to the 
| firſt of November; after paſſing through all the 
months we come again to the firſt of November, 
but then we want ten days to make the ſeven and 
twentieth of the ſecond month, and therefore we 
make 375 days, which makes ten days more than 
a year. And ſuppoſe he had gone into the ark on 
the firſt of May, which would be the ſecond month 
of the eccleſiaſtical year, he would then, according 
to the Moſaic account, come out upon the tenth 
day of that month, which would make the ſame 
number of days, viz. 375, The waters increaſed _ 


for the ſpace of an hundred and fifry days, which 
make five months of thirty days each, that is till 


the firſt of April, which was the ſeventeenth day of 
the ſeventh month, according to the Jewiſh reck. 
oning. Upon the tench month, on the tenth day 
of that month, the tops. of the mountains were 


Ya. Les ſeen; 
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ſeen - this was upon the twentieth and fifth day of 
| June. After this he ſtayed forty days and ſent 
forth a raven, which never returned to the ark. 
Seven days after he ſends forth a dove, which he 
did three different times, at the ſame diſtance, 
wWihich brings us down. to the 601ſt year of the life 
35 of Noah, and the firſt month of the year of the 
creation. The ground was now dry, and Noah 
removed the covering of the ark to take a view of 3 
. the new world. Upon the twenty ſeventh day ß 
the ſecond month he and his family came out of the 
ark, after being confined one complete year and 
- on days. This is one of the greateſt inſtances of _ = 
| God's judgment againſt ſin and ſinners that we read | 
of in all hiſtory, and as ſingular an inſtance of 9 
mercy to Noah and his family. It has often been 
the ſport of infidels, but to thoſe that believe the 
ſacred record, it affords matter for ſerious conſide- : 
ration. Demo wickedneſs will not paſs with- | 
out puniſhment, either i in this life or that which is 
to come; and it ſeldom happens that even noto—- 
rious es eſcape puniſhment even in this world. 
We are well aſſured that the world will never 
again be deſtroyed by water, but no ſinner is | 
_ ſecure from puniſhment, unleſs he is ſecured by 4 
YE the bload of Jeſus: Chriſt, Which cleanſeth from 
"Aus we have ſpoken” 6s largely of the flood i 
| 1 be neceſſary to enquire alſo, in what part of 

the world this ark reſted, and where the moun- 
tains of Ararat are ſituated? They are generally 
9 ſuppoſed to be mountains in Armenia, on the ſoutn 

of ene, and that rt of Sris inhabited 


* 
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- by the Curde, from whence the mountains have by 
ſome received the name of Cordu. The Greeks 


call them Gordirz, and ſome the Gordiean moun- 


tains. There are many traditions concerning theſe 


mountains, which are not worthy the notice of 


ler people, and which I ſhall totally paſs over, 
and give my readers an account thereof in the words 


of Mr Taurne fort, who ſays that he ſaw them, and 


informs us of the difficulties he had in aſcending | 


and coming down from the mountain of Ararat. 


About two o'clock in the afternoon, ſays he, 
we began to aſcend the mountain Ararat, but not 
without difficulty. We were forced to climb up in 
looſe ſand, where we ſaw nothing but ſome juni- 
per and goats-thorn. The mountain which lies 
ſouth and ſouth-ſouth-eaſt from Eimiddzim or the 
three churches, is one of the moſt ſad and diſagree- 
able ſights upon earth, for there are neither trees 


nor ſhrubs upon it, nor any convents of religious, 


either Armenians or Franks. All the monaſteries 
are in the plain, nor can 1 think the place inhabi- 
table in any part, becauſe the ſoil of the moun- 


tain is looſe, and moſt of it covered with ſnow, 


„From the top of a great abyſs, (as dreadfu} 


an hole as ever was ſeen) oppoſite to the village 


of Akurln, (from whence we came) there conti- 
nnally fall down rocks of a blackiſh hard ſtone, 
which make a terrible reſound, This, and the 5 
noiſe of the crows that are continually flying. from 
bone fide to the other, has ſomething in it very 
. frightful; to form any notion of the place, you 
muſt imagine one of the higheſt mountains in the 
World opening its bolom, only. to lie one of the 


| moſt | 
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: moſt horrid ſpectacles that can be thought Y _ 


No living animals are to be ſeen but at the bot- 


tom, and towards the middle of the mountain. 
They who occupy the loweſt region, are poor ſhep- - 


herds and ſcabby flocks. The ſecond region is 
| poſſeſſed by crows and tygers, which we paſſed by, 
not without giving us ſome dread and uneaſineſs. 


All the reſt of it, i. e. half of it, has been covered 
with ſnow ever ſince the ark reſted there, and theſe 
| ſnows are covered half the year with vey” thick 
clouds. 5 5 
©: BE Notwithſtanding, the amazement "ics this | 
 frightful ſolitude caſt us into, we endeavoured to 
find out the monaſtry we were told of, and enquir- 
end whether there were any religious in caverns. 
| The notion they have in the country, that the ark 
rreſted here, and the veneration that the Armeni- 5 

B ans have for this mountain, (for they kiſs the earth 2 
als ſoon as they ſee it, and repeat certain prayers 
after they have made the ſign of the croſs) have 
made many imagine, that it muſt be filled with 
religious. However, they aſſured us that there 
Was only one forſaken convent at the foot of the 
gulf; : that there was no fountain throughout the 
whole mount; and that we could net go in a whole 
day to the an and down a again to the bottom of | 
the aby ls; that the ſliepherds often loſt their way; 
and that we might judge what a miſerable place it 
was, from the neceſſity they were under to dig 
the earth from time to time, to find a ſpring or” 
water for themſelves and their flocks ; and in ſhort, 
| that it would be folly to proceed on our way, 
= 2 becauſe they were fatisfied « our le 8 would fail us ; 


nor 


f 
4 
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nor would they be obliged to accompany us for all 
the treaſures of the king of Perſia. 


„When we Sonder what the ſhepherds had 8 


told us, we adviſed with our guides; and they, 
good men, unwilling to expoſe themſelves to the 
danger of dg for thirſt, and having no curioſity, 
at tle? expence of their legs, to meaſure the height 
of the mountain, were at firſt of the ſame ſenti- 
ments with the ſhepherds ; but afterwards con- 
cluded, that we might go to certain rocks, which 


were more prominent and viſible than the reſt, 


and fo return by night to the place where we were. 
and with that reſolution we went to reſt. In the 
morning, after we had eat and drank very plenti- 
fully, we began to travel towards the firſt ridge . 


rocks, wich one bottle of water, which, to eaſe 


_ ourſelves, we carried by turns; but corwithlland. : 
ing we had made pitchers in our bellies, in two 
| hours time they were quite dried up; and as wa- 
ter ſhook in a bottle is no very pleaſant liquor, f 
our hopes were, that when we came to the fnow, 
We ſhould eat ſome of it to quench our thirſt. 
lt muſt be acknowledged, that the ſight - 
very much deceived when we ſtand at the bottom, 
and gueſs at the height of a mountain; and eſpecially 
when it muſt be aſcended through ſands as trou- 


bleſome as the Syrtes of Africa, It is impolible 1 


to take one firm ſtep upon the ſands of mount 


0 Ararat; ; in many places, inſtead of aſcending we 


were obliged to go back again to the middle of the 
mountain; and, in order to continue our courſe, 


to wind e to the right, and ſometimes to 
the left. 


4 Ta 
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. To avoid theſe ſands, which fatigued us moſt | 
intolerably, we made our way to the great rocks, 
which were heaped one upon another. We paſſed 
under them, as through caverns, and were ſhel- 
| tered from all the injuries of the weather, except 
cold, which was here ſo keen and intenſe, that we 
were forced to leave the place, and came into a 
+." very troubleſome way, full of large ſtones, ſuch 
as maſons make uſe of in building, and were forced 
to leap from ſtone to ſtone, till I, for my part, 
was heartily weary, and began to ſir down, and ; 
| repoſe PO a little, as 5 the reſt of the company 1 


ho did. 


T0 After“ we had reſted ourſelves, we came about 
noon to a place which afforded us a more pleaſing ; 
proſpect. We imagined ourſelves ſo near, that 
we could have touched the ſnow (we thought) with 
our teeth; but our joy laſted not long, for what 
wie had taken for ſnow, proved only a chalk rock, 
lich hid from our light a tract of land about two 
hours journey diſtant from the ſnow, and which 
ſeemed to have a new kind of pavement, made of 
Fall pieces of ſtones broke off by the fr oſt, and J 
Whoſe edges were as ſharp as flints. Our guides : 
told us, that their feet were quite bare, and 
and that ours in a ſhort time would. be ſo too; 


that it grew late, and we ſhould certainly loſe 


dourſelves in the night, or break our necks in the 
dark, unleſs we would chuſe to {it down, and ſo 
become a prey to the tygers. All this ſeemed very 

| feaſible ; and therefore we aſſured them, that we 
would go no further than the heap of ſnow which 
- we ſhewed them, and which, at that diſtance —_ 

13 ; 


| 
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peared hardly bigger than a cake : but when we 
came to it, we found it more than: we had occa n 


for; the heap was above thirty paces in diametef. 


We every one eat as much as we had a mind tor, 
and ſo, by conſent reſolved to advance no further. 
It cannot be imagined how much the eating of 
inow revives and invigorates : we therefore be- 


gan to deſcend the monntain with a gread deal of 


_ alacrity ; but we had not gone far before we came 
to fands, which lay behind the abyſs, and were 


full as tiwüblebime as the former; ſo that about i 


ſix in the afternoon we found ourfetves quite tired 
out and ſpent, At length, obſerving a place co- 
_ ered with mouſe-ear, whoſe declivity ſeemed to 
favour our deſcent, we made to it with all ſpeed, 
and, (what pleaſed as mighty well) from hence it 
Was that our guides ſhewed us (though at a conſi "> 
derable diſtance) the monaſtry , Whither we were 
to go and quench our thirſt. I leave it to be 
gueſſed, what method Noah made uſe of to deſcend 
from this place, who might have rid upon ſo many 
| ſorts of animals, which were all at his command; 


0 F 


but as for us, we laid ourſelves upon our backs, 

And {lid down for an hour together upon this green 
plat, and fo paſſed on very agreeably, and much 
| Giſter than we could have gone, upon our legs. | 
The night and our thirſt were a kind of ſpurs to . 
us, and made us make the greater ſpeed. We 
continued therefore liding in this manner as long 
as the way would permit; and when we met with | 


ſmall flints which hurt our ſhoulders, we turned 


and ſlid on our bellies, or went backwards on all 
four. | Thus by eee we gained the monaſtry ; | 


Vox. I. 5 2 5 but 
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but ſo diſordered and fatigued by our manner of 

travelling, that we were not able to move hand 

1 or foot.” 55 
At Iv a point alniol þ beyond diſpute, that there 

were hills and mountains before the deluge, though | 

it has been poſitively affirmed by ſome, and inge- 


niouſly argued by others, that before the flood 


the ſurface of the earth was ſmooth. Mountains 
from the beginning were of excellent uſe to this 
globe, and it is not eaſy to conceive how it could 
be without them. They afford paſture for ſeveral 
ſorts of creatures that cannot, according to their 
- nature, live in any other parts; they produce Cer 
| tain herbs and plants that are not to be found in the 
| valleys. The ridges of mountains and hills which 
Paſs through the midſt of the continent, ſerve as 
alembicks to diſtill freſh water for the . of the 
creatures of all kinds; give their deſcent to rivers 
and ſtreams which glide gently like ſo many veins 
e body to do univerſal ie to the whole crea- 
FED: tion. 1 | | 
The world without hills MME? want a great part | 
7 21 its beauty; if it was univerſally flat and ſmooth, 
it would be nothing but one weariſome and tedious 
Proſpect, without change or variety. Hills and 
Rs valleys alternately ſeem to have been intended as "Io 
ſort ofchequer workto delight theeye, and to pleaſe 
the imaginations of men. I could almoſt venture a 


UE conjucture, that when the bodies of men are made 

perfect, that the Almighty will find ſuch variety of 
objects for their ſenſes, as will be much of the ſame 
Eind with that alternate variety which we now be. 


"004 in this que | ace All the fine de 
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. ſcriptions 1 in the Bible; and the beſt of the poets, are 
_ dignified with mountains and valleys, woods and 
lawns. The Pſalmitt, in his poetical extaſy exclaims, 
That mount Lion ſtands moſt beautiful, and is the 
glory of the land of Judah—that Jeruſalem is en- 
compaſſed with mountains, and the Lord encompaſ- 
ſeth his people in like manner. Lebanon, and many 
other mountains in the ſcriptures, are all ſet forth 
as the beauties of the earth. Plains and valleys are 
only the relations of mountains, and without moun- 
tains we could have no idea of valleys. They are 
of ſuchuniverſil uſe, that it is much to be queſtion- 
ed if this globe, could at all be without them. 
the excellent mines of metals, minerals, nitre, and 
| fulphur, which are found in this earth could not be 


ſo ſervicable if they were not found in hills and 1 


mountains, It is but a ſhort way that men in val- 
leys can go into the bowels of the earth; they are 
ſoon overwhelmed with water, and cannot proceed 
far. —Buc in hills there are an opportunity ſor 


. drains, and the declivity of the mountains affords a _ 


more eaſy acceſs to the precious commodities that 
are in the bowls of the earth. Mountains are alſo 
| fit for breaking of orm, which oftentimes increaſe | 
in their courte, and in paſſing over plains do much 
injury to the fruits of the earth. In all countries 
the mountains are found tobe ſervicable to the earth, 
in a variety of caſes. And they are ſo ſituated dy - 
Providence, that they could not be in any other 
place than where they really are, without either be. 
ing of no /ervice, or hurtful to the world, I would 
from thence conclude, that unleſs the world at firſt 

| was: in a worſe ſituation than it is at preſent, it 


22 „ KO 
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could not have been without Mountains. It is an 
_ ealy matter to invent plauſible theories of the earth; 
but that which anſwers belt in practice, muſt always. 
he the moſt conſiſtent. In all the fineſt parts of the 
World, the benefit of mountains is perceived. „ 


the Pat; or on the ſides of pleaſant hills, the molt: 
delighufu! and Pleaſant fruits and flowers are found; 


and the moſt fruitfi! valleys, and verdant plains, 
dee thoſe that are /rrounded with hills, or encom- 
h * Pe 4 with mountains. + hough the flood might pro- 
deduce ſoue changes in this globe, yet it cannot be - 
amica that mountains c owe | their original to the : 


1 hall conclude this diſcourſe with a few remarks 


upon a paſſage in the vi. chapter of this book, verſe 
. Aud it repented the Lord that he had made man . 
22 the earth, and it grieved him at bis heart. And 
the Lord ſaid, Jill deſiroy man whom I have created 
from the face of the earth; both man and beaſt, and 
the creeping things, and the fowls of the air ; for it 


repentethme that I haue made them. The word which 


5 10 ellibo, Fac's "Omer. e Emiſeb Ub aadens Aker : 


we render here repent(Nikem) ſignifies in its primary 
175 ſignification togive comfort or conſolation, and (ci) ia 
frequently rendered although, notwithſtanding, &c. 
The Almighty is therefore, in this place only declaring 85 
5 his purpoſe to deſtroy the world, but at the ſame time 
| he would give comfort to Noah and his family, and not 
5 deltrey man and beaſt totally, becauſe he had made 
= dem.“ 0 000 "whats. * is no more than a EO 
„„ : COT poſſitive 
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: threatening to many mixed with mercy to a few. 
_ exprefſed in a free promiſe. In all the Old Teſta- 
ment where the Almighty is ſaid to repent, the 
fume conſtruction, may be put upon the Hebrew 
word, that is uſed in thoſe places. Inſtead of many 
inſtances that might be given, I ſhall mention one 
in Jonah iii. 10. where it is ſaid, that the Lord re- 
pented of the evil that he had "ſaid he would as unto 
that people, and he did it not. If read literally, it 
weill be thus, and Jehovah gave comfort inſtead of 
the evil he has ſpoken, and did it not, It is plain 
that nothing could be more comfortable to a people 


that were expecting ſpeedy deſtruction, than infor- 
mation from him who had threatened it, that he 


would not inflict it. We muſt upon the Whole al- 
low, that Moſes, has in a very few words, given 
a very exact deſcription of every thing that comes 


within the compaſs of his hiſtory; and that neither 
ancient nor modern hiſtorians have excelled him in 


accuracy or perciſion. If at any time the reader is 
at a loſs to underſtand his meaning, it muſt ariſe 


rom ee of his language, or careleſſneſs in 


examining = 


Barati me 1 pene debian 3 me- adam ad behemah ad : 
remeſt ve· ad oph haſphamim ci nicamti ci aſbite. 
But Jchovah gave comfort becauſe he had made man 3 

: upon the earth, although he (man) had grieved him to the 


heart. And Jchovah ſaid I will deſtroy man whom I have 


created from off the face of the earth; both man and beaſt, 

and creeping things, and the fowls of the air; notwith- 

5 ſtanding 1 give comfort, becauſe I have made them. 
Then it is added, and Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
| Lord, The een which he gave was a graciou; promiſe 
to Noah and his bann of ſalyation from the flood. 


Cen. vi. 6, 7 8. 
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5 examining his works. Among thoſe who are not 
learned in the Hebrew tongue, even the preſent 
tranſlation of the works of Moſes, will afford as 
certain means of knowing the facts related, as any 
ancient hiſtory of any part of the world can inform 
them of national tranſactions. There is no hiſtory 


of Great Britain at preſent extant, that will make 


an ordinary reader underſtand as much of the origi 
nal of the nation and its inhahitants, as the book of 
| Geneſis will make him underſtand of the originai of 


1 the world. Without any commentary he will nave 


a tolerable notion of the creation and the flood, pro- 


vided he does not perplex himſelf by unneceſſary 
5 conjectures. But without good notes he will never 


underſtand many things recorded in the hiſtories of 
England. The word of God affords the beſt infor- 
mation of ancient things, and is in all reſpects com- 
Petent t. to make the man n of God . 
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4056 God Hate u unto Noah, ſaying, —0G' forth of the 


arb, thou, and thy wife, {HE Fey fone, and _ - 


N wives with thee. 


ben beat, every e thing; and e, 


and whatſoever creepeth upon the earth 8888 their 5 
| kinds, went forth out of the art. 


Mead N oah builded an altar unto the LO RD, and took 
. of every clean beaſt, and of every clean fool, and 5 
„ ornes bus n-offerings on the altar. 


IN the days of Noah, it 18 manifel.. hes 3 5 


1 were ſome methods and means by which he and | 


| his family underſtood the mind and will of God. The 
method mentioned by Moſes, by which God made 
| Himſelf known to Noah, is /peech—And the Lord 
| ſpake unto Noah, The divine authority was then 
made known by articulate language, and adapted to 
a a power in the nature of man, called hearing for 
1 Fund comes by hearing. 3 this. rev Felation ” 


Sl 
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: made to Noah was then the ortlinary EDD of the 
divine proceedings, I ſhall not particularly affirm, nor 
deny; but in all the accounts recorded in {cripture, 
concerning the Almighty making himſelf known to 
men, that of hearing is one of the principle methods. 
In all ages of the world, there has been a temarka- 
ble intimacy between God and his peculiar people; 
and the divine condeſcendency, ili that particular, is 


very amazing. For the Supreme, who is indepen- 


dient of all things, and needs the aſliſtance of none of 
huis creatures, to ſhew fo much favour and concern 
for them, argues gent diſintereſtedneſs and benevo- 


lence. 


We may well ſappols, that the earth would. not 


0 an agreeable ſiglit to Noah and his family, when 
they came out of the ark. The primitive beauty 
and glory of the world were now ſadly defaced, and 
| the remembrance of its paſt beauty would heighten 5 
the idea of its preſent deformity. We may well 
| ſuppoſe the earth now barrenz trees and plants 
were all deſtroyed; a naked ſurface was all that was 
to be ſeen; no beautiful gardens, with trees loaden _ 
gf with fruit; no verdant plains abounding with graſs; . 
no ſpangled lawns betecked with flowers; no flop. 
ing hills adorned with /tatcly oaks or tall cedars; 
J' no cattle grazing on the plains, or feeding an the 
i=  mondows, nor flocks of ſheep and goats rambling EL 
$32 the mountains; no muſic of the grove was 
now te be heard; all the feathered concert were 
mo entombed in the deep, or buried in the ruins of 
che old world, except a very few of each ſort that 
were preferved in the ark with Noah. Not an old - 


| n W with age and covered with grey 


hairs 


8 
15 
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hairs; nor a youngman in the bloom of youth, were 
now to be ſeen, except Noah and his family. It is 


caſy to imagine what reflections ſuch a ſcene would 


fuggeſt to The few inhabitants of the new world. 


After Noah came out of the ark, the firſt ching 
that we hear he did was, chat he built an altar and 
offered burnt-offerings to the Lord, of the clean 
beaſts and fowls that were in the ark. This act of 
religion was an acknowledgment of what fin deſerv- 

ed, and a calling to remembrance the divine mercy 

; chat had preſerved Noah and his family. Theſe 
creatures that were offered are called clean, not on 

account of their being allowed for food to man, be- 
cauſe we have no reaſon to affirm that there was 


any fleſh eaten before the flood, but they are ſo call- 


ed, becauſe they were appiinted for 2 9 by gs 
| a divine man e. 


It appears very evident, that chere was a din. 
appointment from the beginning concerning ſacrifi- 
ces, and that Noah, on this occaſion, perform 
ed an act of religious worſhip, which * all along 
been obſerved by the patriarchs. Without the au- 
thority of God, every act of religion is only will. 
worſhip, and could never be accepted for want of 3 
divine authority. In no age of chis world did God 
ever leave mankind at liberty to deviſe their own re- 
ligious ordinances, but from the beginning has inter- = 
| poſed his own authority with reſpect to all acts of HY 
homage and devotion that he requires of men. W. hen 
we ſpeak of the religion of nature, we ſpeak fooluh- 
ly: for nature teaches no religion, but furniſhes "IM 
with capacities to perform | it when it is revealed. 0 


5 Even! in a Rate of i innocence, religion did not pro- 
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ceed from nature, but from revelation : the homage 


required of the firſt man was founded upon a poſitive 


and expreſs law of God, and not derived from na- 
tural ſcience nor human wiſdom. I think it may be 
with great certainty affirmed, that neither the reli- 

gion in Paradiſe, nor that after the fall, would ever 
have entered into the heart of Adam to have contriv- 
ed it. He would hardly have invented the tree of 
life and the tree of knowledge to have been ſigns 


of religion, or have reſtrained himſelf from the fruit 
of one tree more than another; nor could he have 


diſcovered who made him, unleſs his Maker had told 
him. He might have reaſoned a priore and a pg. 
 teriore all the days of his life, without being able to 
tell who was the maker of heaven and earth, unleſs 
that merciful God, who gave him exiſtence, had told 
bim of his original. The vanity and pride of man 
is ſuch, that when once they are inſtructed in the 
knowledge of any thing, they imagine that they could 
have found it out themſelves, and reaſon from what 
they know by inſtruction, to what they think they 


might have known without it. But this is abſurd 


and ridiculous, for there are 20 fads in hi ſtory fo. 
pruue, that ever any man Was wiſe without ſome tu. 
o torage. The very riſe of ſcience of all i orts proceed- | 
ed firſt from a ſort of revelation, and not from the 
80 ſagacity of men. Particular acts of Providence, have 
1 always been the conductor to all things uſeful for 


mankind. Sacrifices have always had ſomething ſig- 


nificant in their nature: they, from the beginning, 
pointed out ſomething that ſinners are not willing 5 
to perceive nor admit. Our own guilt and imper- 
lections, are ideas that few are willing to r . 
| ” SER - ledge 
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a Page ſincerely. The uſe of atonements by ſhedding 
of blood, was intended to teach men that they muſt 
either ce, or be ſaved by an atonement. This is 


a mortifying reflection to human pride, and exceed - 


ingly offenſive to rebellious mortals. What is moſt 
offenſive to proud men, is moit acceptable to God, 
of this we have a beautiful image in the 21ſt verſe 5 
of this chapter. And Jehovah ſmelleda ſavour of reſt, 


and Fehovah ” I will not again curſe the ground any 


more for man's ſake; Theſe words imply the high. 
eſt ſatisfaction in Noah's ſacrifice, or rather in what 


was ſignified thereby. Smelling, when applied to 
a mind, ſignifies either the greateſt approbation, or 


the 25 diſguſt. And here it ſignifies the great 


approbation which Jehovah always gives to the ſa- 


crifice of his beloved fon, which was typified and re- 
preſented by the ſacrifice of Noah. It is called i 
 futet favour of reſt, becauſe by the blood of Jeſus 


the children of Godobtain aneverlaſting reſt through 


the divine mercy and good pleaſure. The conclu- 
ſion of the verſe reads very ſtrangely in our verſion; _ 
for it makes the wicked imaginations of the hows 
of mana reaſonwhy the Almighty will not again curſe 
the ground. By rendering the Hebrew particle ci 
by our Engliſh word although, the ſenſe becomes 
_ confiſtent, and the paſſage anſwers the intention of 
the original, The whole verſe will read in this 
manner, — And the Lord ſinelled a fwcet ſaviour W 
reſt, and the Lord ſaid i in his heart, 1 will not curſe 


the ground any more for man's ſake, ALTHOUGH 


the imaginations of man's heart are evi. from bis 
_ youth, neither again will I mite any more Every lroing 
i thing as 1 have done. Ius re” is conſiſtent | 


a. 


| with 155 
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| with the ſcope, and ſhews that God's s. ſrercign 
mercy and goodneſs, ſhould prevail over all the wich 
emmys af the heart of man, . 
It was very natural for Noah and his iy to 
Rave dreadful apprehenſions concerning the flood, 
after it was gone; they would be ready to be ſeized 
with an hydrophobia at every approach of rains 
and ſtorms. The Almighty who preſerved righte- 
ous Noah during the awful deluge, was pleaſed to 
confirm his faith by a free and (gracious promiſe, 
that the earth ſhould no more be deſtroyed by water. 
Noah had no ſooner ended his devotion, than God = 
comforted him with a promiſe, and renewed the fuſt 
bienediction and commandment, which was given to 


Adam; and to all other previleges made him and his 


8 poſterity 2 grant of animal food, with one ſpecial _ 


- reſtriction, that they were not to eat the blood of any 


BY living creature, becauſe it was the life of the aniinal, 
Concerning the cating of blood there have been many 
_ diſputes, and much has been ſaid on both ſides; it 
however appears upon the whole, to be a | poſitive 
command of God before the law, under the law and un- 
der ihe Cupel, that no blood mould be eaten. It muſt 


therefore argue great wantonneſs of ſpirit, to make 


ſ tree with the poſlitive Jaws of the Almighty, as 

the greateſt part of the profeſſors of chriſtianity do; 
in eating of blood, in oppoſition to the expreſs 77 x” 
of Cod. As Mr Stackhouſe has given the arguments 


Pero and con upon this controverſy, the reader will 
1 Rudd chem at karge in the notes below * . When . 


| 4 the | 
* The grant which God was l to give Noah and 


his . ro eat the e flein of all ag creatures, has this 
EI | Xs remarkable 5 
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the Almighty gave this prohibition concerning the 
eating of blood, he alſo gave Noah a law, concern- 
ing murder; that whoſoever ſhed man's blood, 5 
man fhoicld is blood be ſhed, As this precept con- 
cerning murder, or taking away the life of another, 
is prefaced with the prohibition concerning eating 
of blood, it would ſeem to imply, that the prac- 
tice of eating of blood has ſomething unnatural in 
it, and tends to render mankiad brutiſh and cruel. 
Experience teaches 1s, that all creatures that live. 
upon blood are ſavage and cruel; and in thoſe 
Parts where men live upon muna food, together 
with, 


remarkable reſtriction in K. "But febb, with the life reh. 
 wvhich is the blood thereof, fall ye not eat. Whether this 
prohibition related to the eating of things ſtrangled, and 


ſuch as died of themſelves, | in which the blood was ſettled 


(as ſome would have it), or to che cating of the fleſa of 


creatures recking in blood, and their limbs cut off while 
they ent en were yet alive, (as others imagine) is not 


ſo materia! here to enquire; ſince the former was prohibited 
by ſubſequent laws, both in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian church, 
and the latter was a practice too abhorrent to human nature, 
one would think, to need any prohibition at all. Whether 
lherefore it be dined concealed, or blood mingled in the 
flesh, that is here primarily intended, the e muſt 
at leaſt que! ally extend to blood ſi imple and unmixed; nor 
can any interpretation imaginable be more natural and ob- 
| vious than this; Though I give you the fleſh of every 
creature chat you an think proper to make uſe cf for food, 
yet I do not at the ſome time give you the blood with * 
The blood is the life, or vehicle, or chief inſtrument of life 
in every creature; it moſt therefore be reſerved tr another 
uſe and not tbe caten“ | 7 


5 This 


$4434 
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with the blood thereof, they are cruel in | their 
| diſpoſition, and favage in their manners. ES 
One of the moſt remarkable diſpenſations of God 

to Noah immediately after the flood, was the pro- 
miſe he made to him and the world, that the earth 


ſhould not again be deſtroyed by water. This 


promiſe, in our verſion, is called the efrabliſhing 4 
Covenant. It is eaſy to perceive that the Almighty 
does not mean by a covenant, any mutual condi- 
tional contract; for there are no conditions requir- 
ed on the part of Noah or the world. The cove- 
nant is a 8 promiſe of God, which he calls berith, 
5 with 


| This i 18 the true Teaſe af the prohibition, compared with | 
| theſe parts of the Levitical law wherein we find it re- en- 
5 joined: but then the queſtion i 16, whether this injunction be 
obligatory upon us now, under the deſpenfation of the Goſ- 
peel? or, whether the goſpel, which is the law of liderty, 
ghhas ſet us free from any ſuch obſervance? and a queſtion it is 

that ought the rather to be determined, becauſe ſome have 
made it a matter of no ſmall ſcruple to themſ:lyes, whilſt 

_ ethers have paſſed it by with neglect, as a hw of temporary | 

5 duration only, and. now quite abrogated. | 

That therefore the reader may, in this matter, chicfly 
© judge for himſelf, I ſhall fairly ſtate the arguments on both 
i des; and when I have done this, by a ſnort examination 4 
into the merits of each evidence, endeayour to convince | 
myſelf; and others, on which fide of the queſtion it is 


that truth preponderates; and conſequently, what ought 
0 be che N of Act A. good chriſtian i in relation to | this 25 
1 hoſe” who maintain the lawfulneſs « eating Med, do 
not deny but that this prohibition obliged Noah and his 
poſterity, i. e. all mankind, to the time of the promulgation 

C 35 es 


1 2 
Sl 
GO 


with a view to the death and atonement of Jeſus 


own good pleaſure he ſaved Hanes, and not on 
account of their own merit. There is more pre- 


before him, that his own free mercy i IS the ſcour: ce 
of the whole. 


8 blood, or things commixed with blood, how comes it 10 
paſs (ay they) that tho' God prohibited his own people, tl. 3 
Jews, yet he ſuffered other nations to eat any thing that WM 

died of itſelf, and conf: quently had the blood ſettled in it? 
meat commendeth us to God, the ſame providence which 
took care to reſtrain the Jews, ( for is he the God of the 


Fest only; 74 be not alſo of the Gentiles?) from what was de- 
| teſtable to him, as well as abhorrent to human nature, 


would have laid the ſame inhibition upon all mankind ; 1 
hs Ka he would not have ieee his own people to give to 
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Chriſt, in whom all his promiſes are yea and amen 


io his. own glory, The Almighty very early made ; 
manifeſt to men the true method of ſalvation, and 


has, in all periods of the world, ſhewn, that of his 


ſumption than pjety in a ſinful creature pretending 


to make a covenant with God. He has ſhewn 


them in all things that belong to their acceptance 


Id 
5 of the law; bs not 4 but chat, at the giving of the law, 5 
this prohibition was renewed, and more explicit reaſons 
were given for the obſervaucn of it; nay, do not deny, 
but that under the goſ; bel it was eney sd, by a very com- 
petant authority, to ſome particular Chriltians at leaſt, for 
ſome determinate time. But then they contend, that during 
1 5 theſe ſeveral periods, there could be no moral obligaton ia 
the inj unctiom but that, (ſetting aſide the divine authority) 15 


neitber if they did eat, pere they the me wither if my 
| did not eat were they the better. 


For if there was any moral turp! tude in the act of eating 


a 
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In the 12th verſe of chap. ix. Moſes mentions ; 


a a ſign or token of this promiſe, which is to endure 


through all the generations of the world. 7, ſays 


he, 45 ſet my bow in the cloud, and it ſhall be for 


a token of a berith between me and the carth. And 


it ſhall come to paſe, when J bri ing a cloud over the 


5 earth, that the &rww ſhall be in the cloud ; and I * will 

remember my | coveniint, which is between me and 

o, and every living er eature of all fleſh ; and the 

waters ſhall no more become a flood to deſtroy all 

freſh. This phenomenon in the cloud; this bow is 2 

: vilible fign of God's promiſe 10. the world, that 
| there 


a proſ:lyre of the gate, or to £11 to an alien or heathen | 
. ſuch meat as would neceſſarily enſnare them in ſin. 
The law therefore which enjoined Noah and his chil- 55 
dro n to abſtain from blood, muſt nece{larily have been 
a law peculiar to that time 0 Cain, in the firſt age of 
: the world, had flain Abel, while there were but few per- 
ſons in itz God had now deitroyed all mankind, except 
eight perſons; and to prevent the fate of Abel from 
befalling any of them, he forbids murder, under a capital 8 
puniſhment; and to this purpoſe forbids the uſe of blood, = 
as a proper guard upon human life in the infancy of the 
world, . Under the Moſaic covenant. he renews: this law N 
indeed, but then he eſtabliſh: it upon another foundation, 
and makes blood therefore prohibited, becauſe he had ap» 
pointed it to be offered upon the altar and to make an atone- 
ment for mens ſouls: for it is the blood (ſiith he; that maketh 
— atonement jor the foul: and what was reſerved for reli- 
gious purpoſes was not at that time convenient to be cat. 
But now, that theſe purpoſes are anſwered, and theſe ſacri 1. 
ces are at an end, the reaſon of our blies has ceaſed; 


and Spaloquentiy our r abſtinence elf is no longer a duty. 


"Blood | 


P 


3 
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there ſhould never be another flood of waters to 
_ deſtroy all living creatures any more. Some have 


thought that there was no rainbow before the 
flood ; but this can hardly be conceived pollible, 
5 provided we admit that there were clouds and rain, 


for unleſs the rays of the ſun, and the nature of 


the clouds were different from what they are now 


there muſt have been a rainbow before the flood 
as well as ſince. We are not to ſuppoſe that the 
rainbow was a miraculous ſign, produced ſuper- 
naturally, but an effect produced by natural cauſes, 
and by the will of God 5 for a ſign of his 


ons. : 


- Blood, * we 1 had ſtill 8 more ſered: in it: 

| it was a type of the ſacrifice of Chriſt, who was to be offered 
upon the alter of his croſs: but that oblation being now 
made, the reaſon of 1 its appropriation, and being with-held 
from common uſe, is now no more. And, though the OR 
cCouncil at Jeruſalem made a decree, even ſublequenc to the 

facrifice of Chriſt, that the brethren awho <were of the gentiles, 
freuld abſtain from things ſtrangled and from blood, yet be- 
fore we can determine any thing from this injunctton, the 
occaſion, place, time, and other circumſtances of it, muſt | 


f be carefully looked into. Ze 
Ihe occaſion of the decree was s this,— 


_ circumciſed, and obſerve the whole law. 5 
The place where the queſlion aroſe was Antioch, where 
2 (as Joſephus tells us) there was a famou: Jewiſh oral ity, 


full of proſehytes 75 the gate, las they were un and who, ; 
- BD in 


| Vor. I 


N While Paul and 
Berens were preaching the goſpel at Anicch, certain 
perſons converted from Judiaſm, came down from Jeruſa- 
lem, and, very probably, pretending a commiſſion from te 
apoſtles, declared it their opinion, that whoſoever embrace 
i the Chriſtian religion, was obliged, at the ſame rime, to be 


. ̃— ³un en tar. a i a 22 — 
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LEY It has been thought by ſome, that the 
rainbow could not be before. the flood, becaufe _ 
it would in that caſe not have been {vficient to 


confirm Noah's faith in the divine promife z it he 


| had ſeen it before, the words of the Alni hy, 
ſet my bow in the clouds, would have Had no 


meaning, e <cept to tell Noah what be already 


knew. —But we muſt conſider that though Noah 


5 bad ſeen the rainbow a thouſand times before, yet 


he never had ſeen it as a ſign of God's promiſe 
: before this time. It will not prove that there 
Was no 0 before che flood, . that God 
only 


all probability, were converted by the men of Cyprus and 
N | Cyrene, who were among thoſe that were diſper ſed at the 
| firſt perſecution, which immediately enſued the martyrdom 
* of Skephen. f 
„„ perſons who waved this queſtion « were ſome ef the 
ſed of the Pharaſees, converted to chriſtianity; but ſtill o 
pirejudiced in favour of their old religion, or at leaſt of te 
divine right of circumciſion, that they thought there was. . 


no coming to Chriſt without entering in at that gate. 15 


The perſons to whom the queſtion related, were e proſehtes 
6 the gate, i. e. Gentiles by birth, but who had renounced 
the heathen religion, as to all idolatry, andwere thereupon 
permitted to live in Paleſtine, or where-ever the Jews in- 
habited; and bad ſeveral privileges allowed them upon con- 
dition, that they would obſerve the laws of ſociety, and 
conform to certain ee that Moſes had N 
them. j $2 
The time when this aveſiion nk" was not jong 1 
the converſion of Cornelius; ſo that this body of proſelytes 


was, very probably, the firſt large number of Gentiles that 


were received into the Chriſtian church, aud this the firſt | 
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only now appointed it for a ſign of his covenant, 
than it will prove that there was no bread and 
wine betore the night in which Chriſt was betrayed, 


becauſe they were never appointed ſigns of his body 
and blood befure that night. The reflexion and 
| refraction of the rays of light from the ſun, oppo- 
| ſite to a cloud, when the drops of rain fall, always 
did, and always will produce the phenomenon of 
a rainbow. An appearance of a ſimilar nature is 

ſometimes produced in moon-light, though the 

colours are faint, and cannot be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
L The whole appearance of the rainbow is "neither 


more 


time that the queſtion was agitatedi Whether the 
proſelytes of the gate, who (as the zealots pretended) could 
not fo much as live among Jews without circumcifion, 
could be allowed to be a 1 of the Chriſtian church with- 
15 out it?“ | | : 

Under theſe. eine id the coined at 1 
ee and accordingly made their decree, that the pro- 
jelytes of the gate (for it is perſons of this denomination only 5 
vw nich their decree concerns) Hound abſtain from the meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from things ſtrangled, 

x and from fornication ; ; the very things, which, according to 


1 t the law of Moſcs, they engaged themſclyes to abſtain Pc 
u hen they were firſt admitted to the p ivilege of ſojourning | 
. among the Jews. So. chat, in effect, 


more than declare the opinion of thof: who made it, 


8 
: thoſe to whom it was ent, 


viz. that Chriſtianity did not 
alter the condition ot the proſelytes, in reſpect to their civil 
= obligations ; ; but that, as they were bound by theſe laws . 
Moſes before their converiion, fo were they- ſtill; and con- 

| ſoquently, that the ſenſe of St. Paul! is the ſame with the 
Enle of the counc. l at that time; let every one abide in be 


B bz . 


the decree did no TN 
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more nor leſs than the reflexion and refraction 
of the rays of light in the falling drops of rain 
from the cloud, which exhibit all the priſmatic 
_ colours, namely, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
Indico, and violet, This phenomenon, or appear- 
ance, is a natural ſign that a ſhower is near over; 
but oy divine appointment, is is an arbitrary ſign, 
5 ſignifying that there ſhall never be tuch a flood of 
: water as was in the days of Noah 5 
Ibis lign of the promiſe is, in its own nature, 
exceedingly well adapted for the end of its inſtitu- 
i N 1 as it Always appears at the end of a 
: 1 5 ſhower 


call ing, i. e. in the civil ſtate and condition wherein he is | 
> called, Bu- ſuppoſi ing the decree to extend farther chan the 
; protclytes ot Artioch, yet there was another reaſon why 
tha council at Jeruiaienr ihould determine it in this manner, 
and that was he! irong averſion which they knew the | 
| Jew Ih couve rts would! nave conceived againſt the Gentiles, 
had chen been adulged the liberty of eating blood; and, 
tt nerefoue e, tO -0:npromiſe the matter, they laid on them this 
prudent eee from the ſame principle that we find 1 

| Pay ul dec lat ung hiofelt ; in this manner: Though I am free | 
TN = men, yet have I made myſelf a ſervant unto all, 

might gain the more. Unto the Jew, I became 
« 38 3 J that J might gain the Je W 0 the weak Ly 

© Locune I as weak, that I might gain the weak. Ia 


04s e things t to all __ that OO” * all moan: OE j 


| ; ce fave ſome,” 


| N ay, admitted the 3 Was not NDF 1 this + view, 7 
= yet being founded on laws which concerned the Jewiſn 


E _ polity only, it could certainly laſt no longer than that go- 


8 vernment laſted; and conſequently, ever ſince the tewple- - 
= Yorke! has apm cd, and the ms have cealed to be a poli- 
os 5... bien 
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ſhower when the ſun ſhines, ſo it naturally ſug- 
| geſts the faithful promiſe of God, for the comfort 
of his creatures; and as it reſpecte all men, it is 
ſo placed that it is ſeen by all. The wiſdom of Cod 
is remarkable in all his ordinances and appoint- 
ments; for there is ſomething in every one of 
them, that tends to convey the meaning of their 
original deizgn. Sacrifices pointed out the nature 
of guilt, and the deſert of in ; and the flaying of 
| bealts ſuggeſted that thoſe for whom they were 
offered deterved to die. And the bow in the 
coud, When ever it is ſeen, naturally calls to our 


| remem- og 


rica] body, i it muſt have EE repealed; and accor dingly, ; 
if we look into the goſpel, ſay they, we may there find 
4 repeal ot it in {full form. For cherein we are told, that ; 
the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, bur 
_ Tightcouſneſ;, and peace, and joy in the Hwy: Ghoſt ;*> 
that © pzcat caumendeth us not unto God; that © what : 
goeth in at the mouth defileth not the man 1 that * to the 3 5 
pure, all things are pure:“ and that « there 18 noching un- 
clean of itſelf, but only to him that eſteemeth it to be un- 
elean, it is unclean ;” for © every creature of God is good 
and nothing! is to be refuſed, if it be received with thankſ- + 


: Sings, for i it 18 fanctified Wick the word cf God and pray- 17 — 


5 r; and therefore we are ordered that © whatever is 
Iuld in the ſhambles,” even though it be a thing © offered 
ro idols, that to eat, aſking no queſtions. for conſcience 
fake; and are told, that « whoever commandeth us to 


8 abſtain from meats, "wh God hath crcated to be received. 2 


with thankſgiving of them that believe; and know the 
truth, ought to be ranked in the number of ſeducers. 
Ina word, the very genius af the chriſtian religion, fay : 
they, is a carne of liber Fs and a full exemption. trom the | 
FL: law 
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Habs that the ſtorm is over, and that God's 


* covenant ftands ſure with all the world. It is, 


perhaps, ſpecially intended by this bow, to teach all 
men that their ſalvation, in a temporal ſenſe, is as 
much owing to the mercy of God, as their future 


happineſs; and that the whole miniſtration of the 


Almighty to this day is by way of free promiſe.— 
All the ends of the world are obliged to the Re- 


deemer for the good things they enjoy ; - their 


| bread and their water, their lives and their health, 


their enjoyments and happineſs depend entirely 


upon promile, "God's promiſe to the world con- 


cernin 8 


law of Moſes. It debars us from nothing, but what has 


a moral turpitude in it, or at leaſt what is too baſe and 
abject for a man that has the revelation of a glorious and 
immortal life in the world to come; and as there is no 
tendency of this kind in the eating of blood, they therefore 
conclude, that this decree of the apoliles either concerned 
the Jewiſh proſelytes only, who, in virtue of the obedi- 


ence they owed to the civil laws of Paleſtine, were to ab- 


| ain from blood; or obliged none but the gentiles of An- 
tioch, Syria, and Cilicia, to whom it was directed was cal- 
culated for a certain ſeaſon only, either to prevent giving 
offence to the Jews, Who were ily captious, or to recon- 
ale Gentile and Jewiſh converts, who were then at ſome 
variance; but was to laſt no longer than till the Jewsand 
Gentiles were formed into one communion. So that now, 
the prohibition given by God to Noah, the la ws given by 
Moſes to the Iſraelites, and the decree ſent by the apoſtles | 
to the Chriſtians at Antioch, are all repcaled and gone, and 
a full licence given us to eat bload with the lame indiffer- 


ence as any 185 food; if ſo be we thereby give no Mente 


to our weaker brethren, for whom Chrift died. 
| Thoſe 
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cerning fatvation from deſtruction by water, is 
called berih, becauſe, that the end of preſerving f 
all the world from univerſal deſtruction is to mani- 
feſt the riches of divine mercy through the admi- 
niſtration of his fon, who is the true berith, and 
covenant of the people, into whoſe hands the admi- 
mſtration of the world is committed. It a moſt 
agreeablu and entertaining idea, to think that he 
who is the appointed Saviour of men ſhould have 
the ſole management of all things for their good. of 
The language of the Old Teſtament, wien 

| ſpeating of God's covenant, or promiſe, to men, 
Ss never 


Thoſe who maintain the contrary opinion, viz. "Thar - 
the eating of blood, in any guiſe whatever, is wicked and 
: unlawfal, found the chief ot their arguments upon the - 
= = mitation of the grant given to Noah, the reaſons that are | 
commonly deviſed for the prohibition a 88 the Iteral ſcaſe 1 
of the apoſtolic decree. | 
When princes give g grants of "HR to any of chat ſubjects, 

| fay they, they uſually reſerve ſome royalties (ſuch as the 
mines, or minerals) to themſeives, as memonals of their n 
ſcovereignity, and the other's dependence. If the grant i- 
. | deed be given without any reſerve, the mines and minerals | 
may be pd q to be included in it; but when it is thus 9 
expreſsly limited, “ Yau ſhall have ſuch and ſich lordſhips | 
& and manors, but you-ſhall not have the mines and mine- 
. rals with the lands, for ſeveral good reatons ſpecified in 1 
: e the patent ;?” it muſt needs be an odd rurn of thought bw 2 
> imagine, that the grantce has any title to them; and yet 
this is a parallel caſe : for when God has thus declared his | 
will to the children of men,  —* You ſhall have the fleſk | 
+0 * of every creature for food, but you ſhall not eat 

890 A the { 


—— 
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never "OI any mutual contract between parties, 5 
as & condition of eternal life, and happineſs, but 


only expreſs a free declaration of mercy voluntarily 


made by Cod from the principle of pure bene vo- 
lere. With regard to the firſt diſpenſation of 
the Almighty's goodneſs to our firſt parents, it 
appears that obedience to the divine precept would 
have preſerved them in the poſſeſiion of Paradiſe, 
and ſecured them againſt that ſpeedy mortality 
which attended their tranſgreſſion; but there is 


good reaſon to infer, that eternal felicity, or con- 


8 fant intercourſe with God would have beed a free 
| 7 7 gif . 


« the blood with it.“ it is every whit as ; Bunge an inter. | 


ence, to deduce from hence a general right te to eat blood. 


The commandment given to Adam is. Of every 
< tree in the garden thou ſnalt freely eat; but of the tree 
* of knowledge of Good and evil, thou ſhalt not eat. 

This is the firſt law: and the ſecond is like unto it, 

Every moving thing, that moveth, ſhall be meat tor you; 


& even as the green herb, have 1 given you all things; but 


d fleſh with the lie thereof, which i is the blood thereof, 
© ſhall you not cat.” This, upon his donation both . 

Adam {and Noah, God manifeſtly reſerves to himſelf, as an 

e cee of his right, to be duly paid; and when 


it wes relaxed or repealed, fy they, we cannot tell. 


Nay, ſo far from being repealcd, that it is nor only in 
1 55 his words to Noah, that God has declared this inhibition bu 
in the law, delivered by his ſervant Moſcs, he has explained : 
his mind more fully concerning it. Whatſoever man there 
cc je, of the houſe of Iſrael, or of the ſtrangers that ſojourn. 
ce among you, that eateth any manner of blood, I will even 
c ſet my | ice againft that ſoul, and will cut him off from 
e among his people.” This is ane communication, ſay 


=. 


ä Dre, 
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: gift of his goodneſs in a ſtate of innocence, as well 
us in a ſtate of miſery, Even angels are not enti- 


tied to happineſs for their obedience. The point 
here to be conſidered is, was there a promiſe made 
to Adam of life and immortality upon condition of 


his not tranſgreſſing the re law that was 


en : 


they: 1204 the refore ape how oft, in another place, he 
reiterates the injunction, as it were, with one breath. 


Ns Only be ſure, that thou eat not the blood, for the blood 
cc is the life, and thou mayeſt not cat the life with the 


cc © fleſh. Thou ſhalt not eat it; thou ſhalt pour 1t upon 


© the carth, as water ; thou ſhalt not eat it, that it may 
go well wich thee, and thy children after thee. 


Now, there are ſeveral reaſons, continue they, ow God 
95 ſhould be ſo importunate in this prohibition. For having 
appointed the blood of his creatures to be offered for the 
fins of men, he therefore requires, that it ſhould be reli- 
giouſly ſet apart tor that purpoſe; and having prohibited | 
the fin of murder under a ſevere penalty, he therefore _ 
guards againſt it, by previoully forbidding 'the eating of 


blood, left that ſhould be an inlet to ſavageneſ; and cruelty. 


The Scythians (as Herodotus aſſures us) from drink-⸗ 
ing the blood of their cattle, proceeded to drink the blood 
of their enemies; and were remarkable for nothing ſo 
much, as their horrid and brutal actions. The animals, 
that fred on blood, are perceived to be much more furious. 
tan others that do not: and thereupon they obſerve, that 
blood is a very hot inflaming food; that ſuch foods create 
choler, and that choler eaſily kindlech into erue ly. Nay 1 
they obſerve ſarther, that eating of blood gave occaſion to 
one kind of early idolatry among the Zabii, in the eaſt, 
«ix, the worſhip of dæmons, whoſe food, as they ima- 
: gined, was blood; and Fhervlors they, who adored thera 
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given him ? If this can be made out, we will ther 
have a manifeſt covenant of works, Won whence, 
according to paction, our firſt parents undoubtedly 
might have merited eternal happineſs to themſelves 
and their poſterity. Thoſe who have been zealous. 
for a covenant. of works. have infered this doctr: me 
| | from | 


had communication with them by cating the fame. food. 3 
| Good reaſon. therefore, ſiy they, had God in the goſpel, 
as well as the law, to prevent a practice which he could. 
not but forſee would be attended with ſuch . 
7 effects. 5 | 
For the apoſtolic 3 as they argue Ane dd not 
relate to one ſect of people only, the proſelytes of the gate, 
who were lately converted to Chi illiamty; nor was it 


directed to ſome particular places only, and with a deſign 8 
5 to anfwer ſome particular ends, the prevention of offence, 


or the reconciliation of contending partics : to ſubſiſt for 
a determinate time, and then to loſe all its obligation: * 
but i it concerned all Chriſtians, in all nations, and in all. 
future ages of the church; was enacted for 2 general uſe 
and intent; and has never ſince been repealed : and - to. 


ſupport theſe aſſertions, they proceed in this method. 


| Before the paſſing of this decree, fay they, Se Paul 5 
preached Chriſtianity to the whole body of the Gentiles at. 
Antioch, Por he had not long preached i in the ſynagogues, 3 
before the Gentiles beſought him, that he would preach 
to them the ſame words, 1. e. the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, 
on the next Sabbath day; and accordingly we are told, 
that on the Sabbath day came almoſt the whole city together 
1b bear the ord of God, which certainly implies a concourſe 
| of people more than the preſehtes of the gate ; nay, more 


than the whole. body of the Jews, who were but a hand- = 


= : tal, in compariſon of the reſt ＋ tho i of that grear : 
| City; 'T 
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from certain paſſages in the New Teſtament, ſuch 
as, the ſer iptures have concluded all under ſin.— 


5 be law is not of faith, but the man that doth them, 


wiz. good works, ſhall live by them. thou wilt 
enter into life keep the commandments, All theſe 
| POT do not amount to a « potty proof of a co- 

* venant 
City; and that this large company was chiefly made up of 
Gentiles, the ſequel of the hiſtory informs us. Fot when the 


<« Jews ſaw the multitude, they were filled with envy; and 
K pa ke againſt thoſe things which were ſpoken by Paul, 


* contradicting and blaſpheming. Then Paul and Barna- 
baſs ae bold, and ſaid, It was neceſſary that the 
word of God ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to you : but 
* ſeeing ye put it from you, and judge yourſelf unworthy 
of everlaſting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. And 
when the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and glo- 
: ce rified the word of the Lord; and as many as were or- 
= dained to eternal life, believed ; and the word: of the 
- 6 Lord was publiſhed throughout all the region.” 

No, this tranſaction at Antipch, ſay they, nal | 
{even years before the decree apainll blood and things 


| firangled was paſſed at Jeruſalem ? and therefore, as the 


_ Gentiles, not in Antioch only, but in all the region round 
about, were no ſtrangers to the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, 
there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that this decree, when paſſed, | 
Vas not confined to one particular ſet of men, but directed 
to all Gentile converts at large. For hear what the pre- 


dſdent of the council ſays upon this occalion ; © Where- 


& fore my ſentence is, that we treuble not chem, who from 
cc among the Gentiles are turned to God; but that we 
« write unto them, that they abſtain from 'pollutions of 
& idols, and from fornication, and from things ſtrangled, 
— and fom blood: for Moſes of old time hath in every 
8 Ce e e 
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venant of works in the ſenſe of thoſe who advance ; 


them for that purpoſe. _ 
The ſcripture does indeed conclude all the world 


FOR ſin, for very manifeſt reaſons, becauſe they 
have all gone aſtray, and there are none righteous : 
10 not one; becauſe: al have come ſhor t of the 


glory 


« city them that e him, being read 3 in the e ſpnagogu 5 


ce every Sabbath day.“ 


kly ſentence (ys the trolle) i is, that ve write unto 


- the Gentile converts upon theſe points : for Ioſes has thoſe 


of old in every city that preach him, i. e. there is no neceſ- 
ſity of writing to any Jewiſh convert, or any proſelyte con- 
vert to Chriſtianity, to abſtain from theſe things, becauſe 
all that are admitted into ſynagogues, (as the prcſelytes 


. were) know all theſe things ſufficiently already. And ac- 


cordingly, u upon the ſentence of St James, the decree was 
| Fovnded, and directed (according to the nature of the thing) Dy 
to thoſe whom it was fitting and neceſſary to inform in 
_ theſe points, i. e. to thoſe Who were N wah 


the writings of Moſes. 5 
The letter indeed which 3 the diene 1 was TY 


| rected i to the brethren at Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia; but | 
it would be ſhocking, and unchriſtian to think, that the 

- precepts of an apoſtolic epiſtle were obligatory to thoſe 
only to whom the epiſtle was directed. The purport of 
it concerned all. It was to appriſe the Heathen converts 
do Chriſtianity, that they were exempted from the obſer- 
Vvuance of the law of Moſes, except in ſour inſtances laid 
down in that cannon ; and as it was of general concern for 

all converts to know, the apoſtles, we may preſume, left 
copies of it in all the churches ; for we are told expreſsly 
of St Paul, and hu companions, that © as they went 


— ee the wu they dehvered them the — for to 
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glory of God. Both Jews .and Gentiles are con- 
_ cluded under fin on account of their actual tranſ- 


greſſions, and offences committed againſt God; 
but this does not prove that their ſin proceeds from 


2 covenant made with Adam. The law is indeed 
not of faith; it was ooh a \pedagogue till fab, 


keep, which were ordained of the apoſtles 3 


cc that were at Jeruſalem; and ſo were the churches eſta- | 
« þliſhed in the faith, and increaſed in number daily.?“ 
The apoſiles, ſay they, out of Chriſtian prudence, wigdt 


: do many things to prevent offence, and to accommodate 
matters to the peoples good-liking ; but certainly it looks _ 
below the dignity of a ſynod, to mect, and debate, and 


determine a queſtion, with the greateſt ſolemnity, merely to 


ſerve a preſent exigence; to leave upon record a decree 
which they knew would be but of temporary obligation; 3 
and yet, could not but forſce, would W Sikhs endkl; 
ſcruples, and diſputes in all future ages of the church. 
If it was to be of ſo ſnort a continuance, why was not the 
repeal notified, and why were not ſo many poor, ignorant 
people ſaved, as died martyrs in the atteſtation of it? Bu: 
above all, how can we ſuppoſe it conſiſtent with the honour 
and juſtice of the apoſtles, to impoſe. things. as cared 
which were but of tranſient and mamentary duration? 


Odſerve the words of the decree, (cry they, © It Cem. 
ec ed good unto the Holy Ghoſt, and to us, to lay upon 
© you no greater burthen, than thoſe neceſſary thiags » vir. 


4 that ye abltain ſrom meats offer ed to idols, and from 
4 blood, and from things ſtrangled, and from furnication.“ 
If theſe abſiinences were only intended to be enjoined ſor 
15 ſeaſon, could they properly be enjoined under the deno- 

- mination of neceſſary things ? Is that the appellation for | 


duties of a trankcnt and temporary obſervation? : Did neither 
PEN | | the 85 


os: Gov's Provite th Now, 
Vix. Chriſt came, but when faith came there was 
no more occaſion for this ſchoolmaſter. The apoſ- 
tle to the Galatians affirms, that there never was a 
ba that could give life in the ſenſe that a cove- 
nant of works is underſtood ? for he ſays, for if 
| Were han been c a law, { which could have given life, 
verily 


the e n nor the Holy Ghoſt, know the dilimetien 
between neceſſary and expedient? or, ſ-ppoſe i it pot con- 
venient to make the diſtinction at that time, how come 
things of a temporary, and thoſe of an eternal obligation, 
to be placed upon the fame foot of neceſſity in the ſame 
decree? or, were fornication and Iidolatrous pollutions to 
be abſtained from, only for a ſcalön, in compliment to the 
infirmity of the Jews, or in order to make up a breach be- 
tween ſome newly initiated converts? Theſe are abſur- 
dities, Gy they, which cannot be avoided, when men will 
aſſert the temporary obligation of this decree, _ 0 
Some general declarations in ſeripture, eſpecially 1n st i 
: Paul's epiſtles, ſeem indeed like a repeal of it; but then : 
if we conſider the ſcope and occaſi ion of theſe. declarations, 2 


we ſhall ſoon perceive, that they were intended to be taken 


in a limited lenſe, otherwiſe they are not conſiſtent with 

the decree itſelf. Our bleſled Saviour, for inſtance, tells 
the people, that, not that which goeth into the mouth defileth 

| the man, but that which cometh out of it : but now, if this 
declaration of his deſtroys the validity of the apoſtolic de- 

cree, it will follow, I if, Thas this decree was repealed juft 


twenty years before it was made; which is a ſuppolitioh | 


Ty ſomewhat extraordinary : and, 2dly, That the whole body 


5 of the apoſtles did, aſter full debate, make a moſt ſolemn 


decree, and that under the influence of the Spirit of God | 
in direct contradiction to the expreſs declaration of their f 
5 Lord and Maſter, which is a little too contiguous to blaſ- 
er;, 
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vexily righteouſneſs ſhould have been by the law, but 
the ſcripture hath concluded all under (i ſm; F that the 
_ promiſe by faith of Chriſt might be given to them 
that believe. But before faith came we were kept 
under the law, ſhut up unto the faith which ſhould be 
afterwards revealed. UW herefere the law was our 

| E | ſehool- 


phemy'; and chercher let us conk der the occaſ on of our | 
x Savicurs words. 55 


The Phariſces, it ſeems, were de at his diſciples, 
N for fitting down to meat before they had waſhed their hande, 

| as being a violation of one of their traditional precepts. 
Whercupon our Saviour tells the company, Not that which 
 goeth into the mouth defileth the man; never meaning to 
give them permiſſion to eat any thing probibited by the 
E hw, but only to inſtruct them in this,. That there was 


not all that religion, or profanation of religion, as the 


Phariſees pretended, in obſerving or not obſcrving the tra- 

dition of the elders, by eating with waſhed or unwaſhed 
hands; that the thing uſelf was of an indifferent nature: 
nor could a little ſoil taken in at the mouth, by eating with 

dirty hands, defile the man, becauſ: nothing of that kind 


STE ; could properly be called a pollution. 15 4. 
S. .t Paul himſelf was one of the council of 3 


: ho the prohibition of blood was ratified by the ſpirit of 
| God, and impoſed on the Gentiles who were converted to 
the Chriſtian faith; and therefore we can hardly think, 


khbat in his epiſtles, which were, written not many years 5 


atter, he ſhould go about to aboliſh the obſervation of thoſa. 


precepts which, after mature ik, were enacted 


by a general aſſembly of the church. And therefore, 
When he tells us that e kingdom of God, i. e. the Chriſtian 
religion, conſiſteth not of meat and drink, and that meat com- 
rimieib 145 not unto a he mu be underſtood in a com- 
| 5 Parative 
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fehnolmaſter unto Chriſt, that we might be juſtified 
by faith. But after that faith is come, there is no 
need of a ſehoolmaſter. © For ye are all the children 
F God, by faith in Jeſus Chrift.. From theſe - 
words of the apoſtle we are taug! . hat the Jewiſli 
- Gifpeniation: \ was a petagogue, or at. introduction to 


chrit- 


parative Cſs viz. That it neither” out fts i in, nor com- 
mendech us ſo much, as holineſs and purity of lite. When . 
ne declares, 'That every creature ef Cod is good, that nothing 
iz unclean of itſelf, and that to the pure all things are pure, 
_ &c. he muſt neceflarily be underſtood with this reliraining Io 
clauſe, —In caſe there be no particular {tatue to the con- 
trary ; {or where there 1 is one, all the ſanctity 1 in the world 
will not give a man a toleration to break it. And u hen 
rde complains of ſome mens commanding us to abllain trom 
- certain meats, as an infringement upon our Chriſtian liberty, 
and a branch of the Aires of devils, the mcats which ; 
they forbad muſt be ſuppoſed to be lawful in their kind, 
and under no divine prokibition, otherwiſe we bring 
the apoſtles who inhibred the uſe e of blood under the like | 5 


i 8 


It cannot be * 00. 1 that st Paul allows Chrif- | 
| tags to cat things offered to idols, which may ſeem o 
invalidate this apoſtolic decree. But the anſwer to this is, 
hat the plain 1intent.on of the council at Jeruſo- 
lem, in commanding to abſtain from meats offcred to idols, 
was to keep Chriſtians from idotatry, or, as St James ex. 


Lreſſes it, from pollutions of idols; and the true way to 


effect this, they knew, was by prohibiting all commu- 
nion with idols, aud idolaters in their feaſts, which were 


= inltituted in honour of their idols, and were always kept 


in their temples: : but how is this command defeated by St 
Faure * the San to cat any ou of. a. - 
creature 5 


A N 
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| Chriſtianity, and to ſerve till the coming of Chriſt, 
and then to ceaſe. But inſtead of proving a ir: 
of works that could have given lite, his words 
poſitively deny chat there ever was ſuch a law, 
When he affirins (Gal. iii. 12.) that the law is not 
of faith, but the man that doth them ſhall livè in 


them. 


cr creature fold ; in \ the ſhambles, or for before them in private _ 
houſes (though that creature might chance to have been 


ſlain in honour to an idol) fince the Chriſtian who eat it 


in this manner, did not eat it in honour to the idol, but 
d merely as common food? | 
To illuſtrate this by a parallel inſlance, 1794 that tho : 
apoltalic decrce had commanded Chriſtians to abſtain from 
things ſtolen, would not any one conceive, that the de lign 5 
of this command was to prohibit theft, and all communica- 


tion with thieves in their villany? Yes ſurely; =—Sup- 


poſe then, that any one of the council, ſhould aſter this tell 

_ _ rhe people whom he preached to, that they might buy any 

meat, publicly fold in the ſhambles, or ſer before them in 
private houſes asking no queſtions for conſcience ſake, though 
- poſſibly the butcher or the hoſt might have ſiolen the mear; 

would anyone think that this cormiiaim waz intended to in- 


| vade the dectce of abſtaining from things ſtolen? And if fuch _ 
a a conſtruction would be abſurd* in one caſe, why ſhould it 


not be deemed fo in another? eſpecially, when St Paul 
himſelf fo expreſsly, ſo ſolemnly derers Chriſtians from all 


participation an idolatrous feaſts; * The things which the 


cc. Gentiles ſacrifice (ſays he) they Herde to devils, not 80 | 


* God: and I would nor that ye ſhould have fellow ip 


« with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, ald 
8 « of devils; ye cannot be Fatale of the eLord' $ table, ind 5 
46 of devils.” ” „ . 
— | 5 4 J bs = 
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them. He quotes theſe words from Lev. xvili. 5. 
which plainly relate to that happineſs which be- 

* longed to the theocracy, which implied no more 

than temporal felicity, in the enjoyment of the 

land of Cannaan; for if the Jews could have ob- 

tained eternal life by Peg the Le witical, or cere- 


monial 


12 ned; (ay they) whatever the ſe aſc of c certain paſ- 
ages i in St Paul's writings may ſeem tg be, they cannot be 
| ſuppoſed to contradict the decree at lems adeerce to 

Which himſelf conſented, nay, which he himſelf principally 
_ ocealioned, and which he himſelf actually carried about, 
and depoli ted with the ſeveral churches, For to imagine 5 
that with his own hands he depoſited the decree in one 
church, under the ſanction of a canon ratified by the Spirit 
of God, and then immediately went to another, and preached 
againſt that very canon, and de creed it as inconſiſtent with 
Chriſtan liberty, is to charge the Apoſtle with ſuch an in- 
conſiſtency of behaviour, folly, and prevarication, as but . 
badly comports with the character of an ambaſſador 77 Feſws | 
cCbriſt. Aud therefore, unleſs we are minded to impair the 
_ authority, and ſap the foundation of revealed religion, 

we muſt allow the decree to be ſtill in force; and the com- 
: mand which prohibits the eating of blood, ſtill chargeable 


upon every man's conſcience. | A ene given by God 


| | himſelf to Noah, repeated to Moſes, and ratified by the 


7 | apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt; given immediately after the flood, 
when the world as it were, began anew, and the only 1 


one given on that occaſion; repeated with aw eſul ſolemnity 
to the people whom God had ſeparated from the reſt of the ” 
world to be his own; repeated with dreadful denunciations 
5 of divine vengeance upon thoſe who ſhould dare to tranſ- 
greſs it; and ratified by the moſt ſolemn and ſacred council 
that en ever was alſembled Won, earth, acting under the . 


woediate 
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8 1 law, there would have been no occaſion for 
the promiſe of Chriſt, who is the end of the law for 
righteouſneſs to every one that believeth. As for 
our Saviour's words to the lawyer, If thou wilt 
enter into life keep the commandments ; they imply 
no more than an argumentum ad hominent againſt 


mediate influence of the ſpirir of God ; tranſcuitted from chat 
ſacred aſſembly to the ſeveral churches of the neighbouring 
nations by the hand of uo meaner meſſengers than two biſhops _ 
and two a poſtles; aſſerted by the beſt Writers and moſt philo- 
ſophic ſpirits of their age, the Chriſtian apologiſts, and ſealed | 
with the blood of the beſt men, the Chriſtian martyrs 
confirmed by the unanimous conſent of the fathers, and 


reverenced by the” practice of the whole Chriſtian church 5 


for above 300 years, and of the caltern church even to this f 
very day. Fo | | 


Theſe arc fome of the chick arguments on both des of 


the queſtion : and to form a judgment hereupon, we may 
obſerve.— That though this prohibition of cating blood 
can hardly be deemed à commandment of moral obligation, 
yet it is a policive precept, which cannot but be thought of 
more Weight and importance, for being ſo oft and ſo ſo- 
lemnlh enjoined: that though the reaſons alledged for its 
munction are not always ſo convincing, yet the prevention 


e creulty and murder, which is immediately mentioned 


after it, will, in all ages, be ever eſteemed a good one; 
and though the liberty granted in the goſpel ſeems to be 


great, yet can it hardly be underſtood without ſome reſiric- 
tion. 


It 3 once good to the Holy Ghoſt, among g other 


1 neceſſary things, to preſcribe an abkinence from Pio; 5 


and when it 8 otherwiſe to him, we are no 1 
that 1 know of, infirulg6ed, Could it be made 12228 in- 


4 3 | deed 
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the Pharaſees, who reſted their "yy opon their | 
h the law of Moſes. 2 
Dur Saviour knew that they were ignorant of 
the ſpirit of their own law, and very partial in 
| their obedience to its precepts ; and therefore, as 
they reſted their hope upon their obedience, he 
tries the young man upon his own principles, and | 
ſoon diſcovered his hypocriſy, That which has 


made many zealous men fo tenacious of main- 


taining the doctrine of a covenant of works is, that | 
they could not find a method to impute guilt to 
man, or find an occaſion for a mediator without 
ſuppoſing it. The guilt of Adam's firſt ſin has 
been made a neceſſary pre- requiſite for the i impu- 


= tation of the righteouſneſs of Chriſt ; and both the _ | 


one and the other have been coiſidered as proceed- 


ing from LY certain JOY ee f each to their 
| | feed 5 


esd, that this veeſcription v was temporary d occaſi onal, - 
deſigned to bind one ſet of men only, or calculated ſor the 
infant - ſtate of the church, the queſtion would be then at 
an end, but fince there are no proper marks in the apoſtles 


3 ne to ſhew the temporary duration of it; and the 
notion of proſelytes of the gate, to whom one it is ſaid 


to be directed, how commodious ſoever it may be to ſolve. 
all difnculties) upon examination is found to be groundlefs 5 
or uncerta in, the obligation, I fear, lies upon every good 
Chriſtian ſtill. But as this is not every one's ſentiment, < gz 
6 one believeth that he may eat all things, and another 
of « thinkerh it the ſafe ſide of his duty to abſta in; ſo let not 
* him that eatcth deſpiſe him that eateth not; and let not 
Fe him that cateth not judge him that eateth; but judge 


this rather, that no man put a Gumbling block, or an 


15 + occalion to fall, in his brother 8 way.” 
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feed.” This proceeds upon the ſappoſition that 


there was no occaſion for a mediator before the 
fall of our firſt parents. But the truth is, that a 

mediator was neceſſ ary in a ſtate of innocence, as 
well as in a ſtate of miſery ; and that when Adam 
= ruined himſelf and his poſterity by tranſgreſſion, 
the mediator ated in a new character for him as a 


tranfſgreſſor, and became a Redeemer of the wretch. 


ed, as well as a medium of communication between 


God and man. In an innocent ſtate he was the 


meclium of divine intercourſe ; but when man had 
rumed himſelf, he, as a Redeemer, ſuſtained the 
pillars of rhe ruined tabric, and engaged to cloſe 


the breaches thereof. The very mediator, that 
Was the meſſenger in Paradiſe, between Jehovah 


and Adam, acted now as a Naser; to reſtore the 
intercourſe with God which man had forfeited; 
and opened a new and living way by engaging Be TS 
pay the forfeiture. Man, by tr anfgreſſing the 
divine law, loſt the 1 of God which is life, 
without which no man can be really happy; the 
| Redeemer undertook by promiſe to make an atone- 
ment for the offence, and to procure a free acceſs 
for guilty man to the favour and fellowſhip of God. 
The poſterity of Adam follow ed the example of 
their father, became guilty upon their own account, 
and with reſpect to Cain and Abel, the idea of im- 
putation of their father's guilt, is quite unneceſ. | 
: ſary, for they had enough of their own. There 
is no occaſion for a covenant of works ſor any other 

. purpoſe except to entail guilt upon infants ; for 
all others will find reaſon to charge themſelvbs 
with as much Ty ikedueſs, as will render an atone» | 

| ment 
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ment nerefſary to ſave them. It is 1 an ar- 


2 bitrary opinion that there would have been no ſin 


in the world, provided Adam had ſtood his time 
of trial without tranſgreſſion; for there was no 
Promiſe made to him of any ſuch thing,; neither 
is it certain. that his poſterity would not have died N 
al ed.be had not-finned; „55 
Ihe tirit man was certainly the head of mankind, ; 
but whether by any formal compact or covenant, 
I will not pretend to ſav, nor do I find a covenant | 
of works neceſſary to eſtabliſh the imputation of 
Acham's guilt to his poſterity, If we conſider the 
Abnighty as the univerſal ſovereign, and lawgiver 


do all his creatures, having a right to give them 


laws, and to require obedience ; as alſo at firſt to have 
endowed Adam with Sober and ability to obey his 
commandments, we muſt conſider his tranſgreſſion 
as treaſon or rebellion committed againſt the ſu- 
preme Being. This rebellion deſerved ſevere pu- 
niſhment, even death itſelf, or whatever is implied 
in that idea, The poſterity of guilty Adam could 
not expect to be received into the divine favour | 
till once they teſtified their diſaprobation of their 
father's iniquity ; but as all the ſons of the firſt | 
man have leſs or more followed the footſteps of 
their father, they have aſſumed his guilt as their 


oven, and the imputation of his fin to them pro- 


ceeds upon their approbation of his deed. If any | 
perſon could be found free of iniquity, and who 
totally diſapproved in thought, word and deed of a 
Adam's ſin, there might be ſome reaſon to dif. 
_ pute this point, but as the children are all like . 
+ their father, beth cannot N divine favour | 


bur 
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put upon the footing of mere mercy, That there 
is an imputation of Adam's guilt is manifeſt; for 
it is no ſmall puniſhment upon his feed that they 
are born without original righteouſneſs, which was 
not the caſe with their father. The depriving of 
the poſterity of the original qualifications that were 
| firſt in their parents, cannot be accounted for upon 
any other principle than that of imputing the guilt 
of the parents to their children, We do not find 
in all the various ages of the world, and among ll _ 
the different ranks of mankind, that there have 
been any perſons ſo good as they ought to have _ 
been. What is the realon of this? Some ſay jmi- 
tation. But why might not ſome get the better 
in ſome age or other of the influence of imitation? 
If imitation is fo ſtrong, why is not virtue propor- 
tionated? Why does God withhold fortitude to 
enable men to reſiſt tempration in ſome inſtances ; S 
_ Truely the matter appears to be this, that there is 
a curſe upon mankind, and this is a part of it, 
gr they ſhall never find in their hearts to do good 
till ſuch time as he, who was made a curſe for ſin- 
ners, ſet them free from it. There is not a 
ſtronger. proof of the nnputation of Adam's gail: 
to men than the want of that original rizhteouf. 
_ neſs which he was endowed with | in his felt crea- 
tion; and without any contract or covennat this 
muſt have followed tr anſgreſſion as a puniſhinent 5 
thereof, according to the nature of the divine law , 
and ſupremacy of God. : 
It might have been 3 that ſuch a Samak 
3 able deliverance from ſo T danger, would have 
had a ——. eſfect 88 all the fons 5 Noah, and 


„„ dad 


— — ne — — ow 4 . 
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made them circumſpect all the days of their lives; 


but the fact was otherwiſe. Even Noah himſelf 
Was not ſo cautious as he ought. to have been; the 
"firſt trial of the fruit of the vine overcame his tem- 
perance, and expoſed him to the ridicule of his own 


family. It would appear that this was the firſt. 


time that Noah had tried the power of wine; and 
many of the ancients think that he was the inventor 
thereof, and this was the firſt experiment. The 
 Heathens celebrated Noah under the character of 


Saturn, and make Saturn parallel with Noah. 


Theſe ſtories concerning Saturn, agree very well 

with Noah. Saturn is ſtiled the cirher of all, he 

is calleda preacher of righteouſneſs, like No 5 2 

Al things were common durivg the reign of Saturn, 

| as in the days of Noah.--In the reign of Saturn allmen 

enjoyed peace, as in the days of Noah. Saturn is ſaid to 

| be an huſbandman and a planter of vines, as Noah was, -- 

Saturn is conſidered as the patron of drunkenneſs, 
from Noah” s being drunk. — Saturn is ſaid to have a- 
riſen out of the fea, as Noah did out of the flood. 
_ Theſe, and many more parallels between Noah and 
Saturn, are made by Bochart, in ws. book called 
F, 


The Henthens, have Ueified N 0 3 his as 
2 and have ranked them under: other names, 


among their chief Gods they have made Ham, Zupttur, 
Japeth, Neptune, and Shem, Pluto, and under theſe 
titles, have attributed to their Gods, the char acters 4 
and qualities of theſe three ſons of Noah. The 
compariſons which they make are ſo ſtriking, that 
ſcarcly can any reader miſs to conſider. them a as the 
5 ſame perſons. : =, 


— 
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How far Noah is to be blamed for his drunken- = 
neſs has been diſputed by ſome ; and they have made 
his apology by obſerving that he was a ſtranger to 

the power of wine, and had never taſted any before. 
This perhaps may be true, but he could not help 


5 feeling the effect of it, in the time he Was drinking 


it, and ought to have. been upon his guard. It 
| does not appear that this invention of making wine 
was merely accidental; for Noah is ſaid to have 


plwGKsanted a vineyard with an intention to make wine, 


and muſt have had ſome idea of the proceſs of fer- 
menting it; for if it had not been fermented it 
would not have made him drunk. I he Eaſterns 
all agree that Noah was a great philyſopher, as well 
as a righteous man; in this caſe we may well ſup- 
| Poſe, he would enquire into the properties of things 
by experiments, and by ſome proceſs find out the 
method of making wine. There have ſcarcely any 
arg or ſcience been diſcovered, except by ſome ex- 
periment. The Heathen poet has very graphically 
_ deſcribed the origin of arts , and ſhewn that there 
| were more diſcovered by accident, and through Nos" 
_ ceffity, than from deſign and ſpeculation, This is, 


1 however, the ert account that We have of ferment- = 


L * 
8 « 
— . 


28 Cam prorepſerunt primis animalia terris 
Mutnm ac turpe pecus, glandem atque ooh propter 
Anguibus et pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atqueita ns.” 
Pugabant armis, quæ poſt fabricayerat uſus; 
| Donee verba, quibus voces ſenſuſque notarant, 
Nominaque invenere: dehine abfiſtere Bello 
Oppida cæperunt munire, & ponere leges, 
Ne quis fur eller, neu 2 latro neu Jus adulter. 


Vot. . Ee = Bon. lik. I. ſu. 3 | 
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N liquor i in hiſtory; it has been well known ſince, ; 


to the pleaſure of ſome, and the prejudice of many. 
SBiolomon's character of wine will always hold true, 
ine is a mocfer. Adam diſcovered his ſhame b 
eating, and Noah by drinking the fruit of a tree. 
Ihe greateſt part of all our evils proceed from un- 
law ful gratification of our appetites; drunkenneſs 


8 and gluttony will ; always bring men to ſhame. Noah 
buy drinking to exceſs, expoſed his own ſhame to 


bis children. It would appear that the garments of 


the patriarchs were looſe robes, or ſomething like 
the Roman habiliments open below, ſo that when 


Noah was drunk, his open 8 expoſed his | 
| nakedneſs. e 


Ham the younger Ton: of Noah, was the firſt that RT 


8 faw his father in this difpracefal plight, and told 


1 brethren, who took a garment, and went back. 


ward, and covered the nakedneſs of their father, 


Without turning their eyes to behold him. For this 5 
act of modeſty, and regard to their father, they re- 


ceeived a bleſſing, and Ham had a curſe denounced 


_ againſt him. It would appear that Ham was a per- 
| fon of a looſe and profane diſpoſition, and took plea- 


ſure in beholding his father's ſhame, which of all 
things, is moſt unnatural, and unſeemingly i in chil- 
dren. There is ſomething in the very feelings of 
1 mature, that will make the mind of a ſober man 
revolt againſt every deſire of this ſort; and they 1 
muſt be wicked in the higheſt degree, who can in- 


3 dulge a deſire of n. ſuch. an 1 as Ham took 2 


| 10 delight 1 1 


We are not to Pr 1 this and the PETTY | 
|  tranſaQtions here . recorded, happened ee en Zn 
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ster the flood; there muſt have been ſome years 
paſt before that Noah could have a vineyard, and 
drink of the fruit of the vine; andit is plain that it muſt 
have been ſome years * the flood; for Canaan 

is {aid to have been concerned with his father Ham, 

in expoſing the ſhame of his grand- father. It would 
appear that Ham had not ſet a good example be- 
fore his children, but had indulged his ſon Canaan 


in his levity and looſeneſs ; for which reaſon the curſe 1 rl 
is denounced both TY the father and the ſon. 


The curſe denounced againſt Ham and his poſterity 
was that of being flaves; a ſervant of ſervants ſhall 
hie be to his brethren.” This ſignifies the baſeſt ſla- 
very. There is ſomething i in the character of Ham 
that W him a ſlave. There are none ſo fit 
for ſlavery as effiminate and libidinous perſons. Such 


as take pleaſure in the luſts of the fleſh, are ſeldom 
brave except in words; they will oftentimes make 


| abundance of noiſe, but when they come to be tried 
they are ready to couch down under their burthens. 

In all parts ofthe world, where there is the greateſt 
f flavery, it will be found that the inhibitants are 
much given to luſtful practices, and differ little from 
brutes in gratify ing their animal deſires. The race 
of the Cannaanites were as remarkable for unclean 
| practices as they were for being ſlaves; and the 


Lord in the end Grove them e out of their land for 115 


their wickedneſs. 


Ihe bleſſing prononnced u. upon chem 5 1 85 
is very extenſi ve, Cod ſhall enlarge Japheth, and 
dwell in the tents of Shem. This bleſſing Was lite- 
rally accompliſhed i in the poſterity of theſe two ſons 
of Noah, The dominion and power of the family 
I 62 Ns of. 
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of Japheth has reached over all Europe, and part of 
Aſia. Some read theſe words, God ſhall perſuade 
Jepheth to dwell in the tents of Shem.—I rather 
think that theſe words are a promiſe of the Meſſiah | 
Who ſhould tabernacle in human fleſh, which was 
Iiterally fulfilled when the word was made fleſb and 
frabernacled among us; and when Jeſus was given to 
bea light to enlighten the Gentiles, and the glory 
of his people Iſrael. We ſhall have occaſion to 
| ſhew when we come to conſider the deſperſion of 
the children of Noah over the world, that this bleſ- 
fing and promiſe was fully acompliſhed in the fami- 

Ty of theſe two ſons of the patriarch Noah; and that 
Noah was a prophet inſpired of God, to foretel 
things to come, and gave his benediction, and curſe 
to his ſons not as a father, but a prophet, who was 
informed by God of what thould wenn e 8 

chem all in the latter days. 5 85 


. . : : 6ͤÄ— . 
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15 E 0 T U R E VI. 
Concerning the Peopling of the Various Barts 


of the World by the Sons of Noan.— — 


Who  peopled Eu ROPE ?—AsA — 
Ar T RICA ?—and AME RITA. 


— ——— 


Gexesrs X. 1. 


Now theſe a are the generatims of the Jons of Noak's --- 
Shen, Ham, and Japheth : and unto them were 
e born after the fo0s. „„ COS + 12 


"HERE | is no diſpute : among thoſe who believe Y 
divine revelation, that all this globe was firft 


py by the ſons of Noah, and their ſucceſſors ; 
but which of the ſons of that Patriarch, and their 


poſterity peopled the ſeveral parts of the world, is 
and has been a matter of ſome debate. There is, 5 8 
however, at leaſt as much certainty in this po nt 
pf the hiſtory of the world, as of others concerning 
which there have been very little doubt. I ſhall 
odffer a few arguments to ſhew which of the ſons of 
Noah have furniſhed the ſeveral e of the 
5 world with inhabitants. © N 


fapheth, the eldeſt ſono of Noah, as . appears to 5 | 
be from ver. 21, is, for good ans, ſuppoſed to 


have peopled Europe, and the iſles of the Gentiles, 
It was and 1 1s uſual for the firſt ſettlers of nations 


"and; © 
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„ ee calonles , to impoſe their names upon the coun · 


tries which they take poſſeſſion of, provided N 


they are not inhabited before. This appears to 


have been the N of the ancients in a parti- 
cular manner. The ſons of Japheth overſpread 
Europe, where their names are yet to be found. 


he ancient Greeks ha ve handed down the name 


of Japheth under the name of lapetus, and have 
_ wrought his character into a moſt extravagant fable, 


ES which 1 is well known to the learned. Japheth had 


a ſon whoſe name was Gomer, which is yet re- 
tained | in the European languages with ſmall varia- 


tions. The Kummeri, and the Germans are of the : 


ume extract, and differ very little i in the prounci- 
5 ation. Comer, or Kummer 1 is a word well known 


in many parts of Europe. In the days of Ezekiel 


5 the children of Gomer were well known for their 
enmity againſt the Ifraelites, and were a people 
that dwelt northward of the land of Cannaan, and 
aud were neighbours to the children of Togarmah, 


mentioned Ezek. xxxvili. 6. It is thought that 


FCamer and Togarmah are the Garamantia, mentt- 


5 oned by the Chaldeic paraphraiſt upon Ezck. xxvii. 


14. XXXViii. 6. and comprehend all Germany, and 


tue nations which emigrated from theſe places in 


- a European continent at various timesnorthward, "1 
- and weſt. The Poſterity of Gomer at firſt poſ.. 8 
ſeſſed Cœlo Syria, but ſpread northward, and 


5 * formed the warlike nation of the Scythians, of old 


called the Sarmatians. The preſent Ruſſians, aud 

55 Part of the Tartars are of the family Gomer, 

When Tyre was in its glory, we find the houſe 

. of Togarmak - carrying s on trafic therewith, and 
— — — fey 'eral 
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ſeveral others of the poſterity of Japheth. Aſhke- 
nar appears to have been ſituated near Armenia, 
in the eaſtern parts of Aſia Minor; for among 


thoſe mentioned in the prophecy who ſhould aſſiſt : 


the Medes againſt Babylon, mention is made of 


Ararat, Mini, and Aſhkenaz, But if we ſhould 


trace the name of Alhkenaz, the country which he 
planted will appear to have been in the north-weſt 


part of the continent; becauſe in Bithynia there is 
the Aſcanian lake, and a river called Aſcanius, 


with a bay of the ſame name. There was alſo, 
anciently, a city called Aſcania in Phrygia, or 
Troas, with illands on the coaſt called he Aſcanian 


: Iflands, Homer mentions a king at the ſiege of _ 
Frey, whoſe name was Aſeanius. And it is agreed 
that the Euxine fea 1 was formerly called the fea of 


= Kinds. 


Magog we the ſecond ſon of Japherh, and there 


are many confuſed opinions concerning his family. 


Some hold them to be the Scythians about mount 


Camotus, and bordering upon the poſterity of | 


Meſhech and Tubal: when we therefore find 


where the dominion of Gog is, we will not then 
de far from the land of Magog. "The prophet 
| Ezekiel will determine this in a few words. Son 

c of man ſet thy face againſt Gog, the land of _ 
ec Magog, the chief prince of Meſhech and Tubal.— 

| The Hebrew reads, Ben. Adam ſhim panekeh 1 
Cog eretz Magog, Neſhah Roſh, Meſhach ve Tubal. 

Son of man ſet thy face againſt Gog, the land of 
Magog, the prince of Ruſh, Mefſhech and T wbal.- — 

Now it is plain from the propher's account, that 
Gp was the land of Mages, and, that Mageg 


0 as 
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. Was the prince of Ruſh, Meſbech and Tubal. Ruſt 


is the very name that the Ruſſians give their own 
country at this very day; which is a plain argu- 
ment that they are of the poſterity of Japheth. 
Moſcovy, which is a part of the Ruſſian empire, 
peo eaſily be formed from Meſbech. The au- 
thors of the Univerſal Hiſtory obſerve, that there 
was two ſorts of people which dwelt between the 
_ Euxine and Caſpian ſeas; the one called R/, 


and the other Moſhci, inhabiting a long chain of 
mountains on thenorth-weit of Armenia, from whence 


it is thought that the Moſcovites and the Ruſſians 


are deſcended. There is alſo a Magog in Syria; DS 


5 but this ſeems to have received its name from the 
8 ſame people afterwards, when Theſe made a - 


= in thoſe parts of the world. 


Madai, and Javan are gencrally allow SY to be 
the founders, the firſt of the Medes, and the lat- 
ter of the Greeks or Jonians. Javan had four chil. 
dren, Eliſha, Tarſbsſh, Kittim and Dodaniam, among 


1 whom the iſlands of the Gentiles were divided. 


Eliſha ſeems to have given a general name to all- 


* the Greeks, for they were aneiently called Helles, 
and by Ezekiel are called the iſlands of Eliſha *, 


which at that time ſupplied the Tyrians with pur- 


1 ples. In Peloponeſſus there was anciently a * = 
BY Called Elis, amd in Attica another called Elcuſis, and 


the river Eli as, all which appear plainly to have 
: derived their names from Eliſha the ſon of Javan. 
Tarſhiſnh, the ſecond ſon of Javan, gave name to 5 
55 Tarſus, the city in which the apoſtle Paul was born. 
1 It v was to o this city that Jeu | fled from the preſence 
of | 
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of che Lord, and is rendered famous in ſcripture for 
its carrying on an extenſive trade with Tyre in the _ 
days of the prophets. In aftertimes the fleets of 
the Romans went by the name of the ſhips of Tar- 
ſhiſh, and the Macedonian fleets often went by the 
ſame name.—Chittim, or Kittim was the third ſon 
of Javan, and ſeems to have given a name to Ma- 
cedonia. The author of the firſt book of the Macca- 


” ; bees ſays, that Alexander the fon of Philip, the Ma- 


 cedonian, came from the land of Chittim, and Per- ; 
ſes the king of Macedonia, is called king of the Cit 
tims. There is ſome difficulty in finding a reſidence + 


5 for the youngeſt ſon of Javan. Some think his def- 


cendants took poſſeſſion of the iſtand of Rhodes, 
which in Hebrew is Rodanim, by changing d into r, 
becauſe in Hebrew they are like to one another. 
This the writers of the Septuagint have done, in 
order to place Dodanim in the iſland of Rhodes. 
This has ſome appearance of probability, but can- 
not be affirmed for certain, more than many other 


: things, that are worn out by length of time, and 
buried in the womb of antiquity. Thus we have 


ſettled the ſons of Japhet in their nations according 
to their families, We ſhall next proceed to enquire - 
in what part of the world Shem and his e 

ſettled. 5 
. Shem, aſter the Jefperfion; moſt probably lived = 


in Shinaar, and his deſcendants ſeem to have ſettled ; 


from Media weſtward, to the ſea coaſt of Aram or 1 


| Syria. The leaders of his line were ſeven, Elam, 
Aſhur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram, ſons of Show 3 N 

Salah the ſon of Haphaxad; and Eber the ſon of 
Salah. Elam the eldeſt ton of Shem ſettled in the 
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country of Elam, ly ing to the ſouch-ealt of Shinaar; 
Suſiana ſeems to have been a part of Elam, and lies 
upon the ſide of the Euphrates, oppoſite to Chuſeſ- 
tan, Before the Babyloniſh captivity, the Jews 
called the whole of Perſia, Elam, The Elamites 
and dwellers in Meſoft mia are mentioned by 
Luke in tlie acts of the apoitles ; and it appears plain 


from all accounts, that the Ferlians are the deſcen- 5 


dants of the Elamites. _ 
Afbur the ſecond ſon of Sbem, had his country 
near to that of his eldeſt brother, which took its 
name from him and was called Ie, and by the 
Greeks Miria; at preſent it is called Curdeſtan, 

or the land of the Curds, It appears highly pro- 
| bable that Aſhur had his firſt retidence in Shinaar ; 


"= for it is ſaid he went out from thence, and built 
NMeneveh, and the city Rehob:th, and Calah. Nimrod, 


the grand-ſon of Ham is ſuppoſed to have driven him 


a from Shinaar; but this 1 is uncertain. He might 8⁰ 85 
1 of his own Dany without being driven. 


Concerning Arphaxad, there is little certain to be 
found in hiſtory, only we find his family in Chaldea, 


in the days of Abraham, and may reaſonably ſup- 


RET poſe, that that country was peopled by his poſte- 
rity.— Salah, the ſon of Arphaxad, could not re- 


move very far from his father, and as we find his 
ſon Eber in Chaldea, we may well ſuppoſe that till 
the days of Abraham, the whole race continued 
there. Some have ſuppoſed, that Salah was the 
5 founder: of the monarchy of China; but this is 


wholly prablematical, 23d the readers may judge as 
5 ey pleaſe poncenpang this Pant 


We 
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We are at the ſame uncertainty with regard 
to Shem's fourth ſon, where he ſettled. It is 
probable that the Lydians deſcended from him, by 
ſome diſtant removes, but it is not likely that he 
himſelf ſettled there, at the diſperſion. Some in- 
deed affirm, that the Lydians took their name from 
I dus the fon of Atys, but it may be as true, that 
Iq dus was deſcended of the family of Lud, Shem's 
| lon, and gave a name to that country. 

Aram, the younge!t {on of Shem, ſettled in Me- 
ſopotamia, and Syria, comprehending the countries 
_ wellwaad of Afyria, as fir as the Miditerraucan | 
ſea. The name of Aram, is given in kcripture to 

the whole of that country. Us, the elded ſon, of 
Aram, is {aid to have built Damaſcus, and gave 
name to a country about that city. This is not the 
| land of C where 70b dwelt, which was near to E- 
dom, as we ſhall ſhew ha we come to the hiſtory - 
of Job. The other ſons of Aram, Hull, Cether, and 
Maſh, are all ſappoſed to have ſettled in Armenia, 
though the Places of their particular ahodes are un- 
cer tam. : 
Ham is ſuppoſed to have been the 988 * 
7 e e and to have removed from Shinaar to 
P Phenicia, but it is more probable that he dwelt in 
Egypt, which in ſcripture in called the land of Ham. 
Some have ſuppoſed, that Jupiter Hammon is the _ 
| ſame with Ham, but theſe are conjectures of very 
little moment. Cuſh the eldeſt ſon of Ham is, by the 
ancients, called the father of the Keane: whom _ 
they affirm were called Cuſheans both by them. 
ſelves, and all Allia. There are many things 
33 contradict this e 1. It is not proba- 
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ble that if Mizraim and Cannaan ſettled in the 


lands between him and Shinaar, that his ſon Nim- 


rod would be found erecting a kingdom fo early in 


that country: 2. The land of Cuſh lies on the 


eaſt of the Tigris, and is the ſame with Cuſeſtan, 
3. Cuſhan and Median are joined together, as 
neighbouring beople; Habakuk N Jaw the 
tent Cuſhan in affliction; and the Curtians in the 
land of Median did tremble. 4. By Cuſh in ſcrip- 
ture, is always to be underſtood Arabia, There is 
a paſſage, Iſaiah, xviii. 1. which is taken to prove 
that Cuſh is Ethiopia, which falls much ſhort of the 
deſign 1 it is applied to; for the text only ſays, Wo 


15 the land ſhadowing with wings, which lies beyond _ 
the rivers of Cusn. Now this wo may extend to 


the land of Cuzeſtan, beyond the rivers BÞefor, RY 


the branches of the Euphrates and Tigris. aan 


poaſſage cannot be applied to the Nile, or any rivers 


in Egypt, for they are not in Ethiopia, to Iſaiah, Ez 


Who was in Paleſtine, but on this cal as any one 


ps will perceive by looking into a map. 


As Seba and Havilah, could not be very far from 


TE each other, we may ſuppoſe. them along the ſlide 
of the Piſon, which glides paſt the land of Havilah, 
towards ſouth-weſt.—And as for Sabtah, Ptolemy 


has found a city much reſembling his name, near the 


. Perſian Gulf; he calls it Saptha, which differs only 


in the ging of one letter of the ſume organ into 
another. He alſo mentions another in Arabia Felix, 
Which he calls Sabatha which ſounds very like Sab- . 
tah. The ſame author finds a city near the ſame 
gulph which he calls Rhegma, which in Hebrew 
ſounds yery like. Ramah, S0 we may place Ra- 
15 | 5 1 : mah | 
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mali the brother of Sabtah, near his brother” s ſeat 
according to Ptolomy. The Prophet Ezekiel joins 


Edom and Dedan together, I will ſtretch my band 


upon Edom, andthey of Dedan ſhall ſal! by the fuord*, 


which would incline one to think, that they were 


either near to one another, or mutual in their ini. 
quities. Ramah and Sheba mult have alſo been near 


together, for we find them joint traders to Tyre in 
ſpices, in the days of the ſame prophet. The mer. 
chants of Sheba and Ramah, they were thy mer- 


chants; they occupied in thy feirs with chief of all 


| ſpices, and with all precious ſtones and gold . She 
ba and Seba are joined alſo as neighbours, though 
diſtinguiſhed as different kingdoms. Pliny ſays that 


they inhabited from the Arabian to the Perſian 


gulph. The authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory ſeem 
to think, that the account of the Arabian writers 
is nearer the truth, who place Sheba as ſar ſouth 


a5 Yaman, near the "7 fea, becauſe frankincenſe 
grows thereabouts; but this is no proof of their 


opim on, unleſs they could make it appear, that 


this is the only place in Arabia where frankincenſe 
is to be found. It would mnch rather appear to be 


true, that frankincenſe is to be found in many places 
of Arabia. Perhaps this place may be beſt known 
: "x6 the moderns, who make voyages to the Indies, 

and do not enter the interior parts of Arabia; ber 


this will not be a ſufficient argument for confining 


frankincenle to this place, or for ſettling Sheba there, 

| | The country of Sabtecha is not eaſily aſcertained - „ 
but if the people anſwer to the name of their father, 1 
they may be placed = thole Arabians that are 

molt. > 
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| difpoſed to robbery, and murder. 3 ſig- 
nifies one that ſurrounds and wounds others; this 
is the well known character of the Sabeans, inthe _ 


days of Job, and ir's highly probable, that the fa- 
mily of Sabtecha lived not far diſtant from them, as 


they appear to have been people of ſimilar manners, 
and behaviour. But as this is uncertain, I ſhall de- 


termine noching r N concerning this Arabian 
family. | 


Nimwds's place of reſidence is well known. lle 


erected a kingdom at Babel, and received the name 
of a mighty hunter, on account of his tyranny and 
oppreſſion. Mizraim was the ſecond ſon of Ham, 
and whither the name ſignifies a ſingle man ora 
people, we are certain that the people of Egypt 
ſprung firſt from this branch of his family. — 
The poſterity of Mizarim had alſo ſeveral branches. 
The Ludim or the Ethiopians, the preſent Aby- 
i nians, called by Ezekiel the mixt people belong 
| to the children of Mizarim. Mizraim is a common 
name given to the Egyptians in ſcripture; and 
Lud is joined with C/ and Phet, as are the Lu- 
bim with the Egyptians. In the days of Reho- 
boam, when S/ king of Egypt, came up a- 
gainſt Jeruſalem, he had in his army the Lubims, 
the Sukkims, and the F:  hiopians, Which ſhews that 
they were all neighbouring people, and under 
| the government, or in WIRE; with one King. 


Ihe Naphtuhim, Pachrufim, Caſlulim, and Phi- 


* liſtin were all ne where people, deſcendants of | 

ll Ham, as were alſo the Caphtorim ; they ſeem to 
have dwelt towards Egypt, and are the ſame with 

the antes + Phur, the third ſon of Uam, is ſup- 
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| Poſed to have ſettled in Africa, together with his 
brother Mizraim. Jerome. ſays, that in is his time 
there was a river in Maurataina which went by the 
name of Phut, which makes him determine that 
the poſterity of Phut, poſſeſſed this country. But 
to this ſome object, that Ezekiel mentions Phet 
With Cufh and Perſia, as aſſiſtants to the northern 
enemies of the Jews, and in the army of Gog ; 
- and we find Cb, Lud, and Phut, among the nati- 
ons who, according to the prophecy of Jeremiah, 
were to over- run Egypt, as Nebuchadnezzer did, 
Which make them conclude that the poſterity of 
Phut muſts have been ſituated near to Babylon, 
and Cuzeſtan :—but this does not invalidate the 
opinion of Jerome ; for people at very great dif. 
| ſtances from one another, have often entered into 
alliances, againſt other nations. Ihe poſterity of 
Canaan, the fourth ſon of Ham, are well known. 
They went under the names of Jebuſites, Amo- 
rites, Girgaſhites, Hivites, Arkites, Sinites Arva- 
dites, Zemarites, and Hamathites. T heſe, in after 
times, went under the name of Phenicians, and 
make a great figure in the hiſtory of mankind.— 
But as I have now pointed out the firſt refidences 
of the ſons of Noah, I muſt obſerve that we are 
not to ſuppoſe that all of a ſudden they went to 
the countries which their poſterity afterwards in- 
| habited, As they increaſed they would naturally . 
diſperſe abroad, and ſeek new abodes as long as 
there was any to be found ; and ſo extend their 
. territories till all the world was inhabited. This 
was undoubtedly the caſe with all the ſons of Noah, 
in vate ver places they ſettled at irt. 


But 


ot 
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But as we have not yet conſidered America, it 


may be neceſſary to enquire by which of the ſons 
of Noah that great continent was firſt peopled, 1 


mall, in this enquiry, purſue the moſt e 


methods of diſcovering the truth. 


It is far from being impoſſible et China and 


America are joined in ſome parts, from whence 
| theſe weſtern parts of the world might be peopled 
in the very early periods. It is generally agreed 


] that the Chineſe knew the practice of the compaſs 
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angd the uſe nf guns, long before the Europeans; 
and as they were very early acquainted with navi- 
55 gation, it is not to be ſuppoſed but they would put 
iĩt in practice; and ſuppoſe that their country may 
not be joined by land, yet America cannot be very 
far diſtant by ſea, and might eaſily be reached by na- 
vigation. We are informed by ſome late diſco- 
veries that there is an Archipelago, in the north- 


weſt ſeas, where there are many iſlands which they 


ſuppoſe join to the continent of North America; 
from whence the firſt inhabitants might eaſily aft i 
over. And they alſo obſerve, that it is their opi- 
man, that the main land thare 1 is in ſome part or 
bother joined. {IF this ſhould happen to be true, it 
woill eafily account for the peopling of America, and 
Alo for the gradual paſſing of the ſeveral ſorts _— 
animals to that weſtern part of the world. But 
perhaps it may be made appear, that South md. 
North America were not planted by the ſame peo- 
ple. There have been ſome bold conjectures that 
South America was firſt inhabited by the children of 
Ham, who poſſeſſed Tyre, Sidon, and Catharge, com- 
= monly known by the name of Phenicians, | It 18 5 
VF „„ 
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 wellknown that the Tyrians were excellent naviga- 


tors in the days of David and Solomon; though the 
Europeans will not allow them the uſe of the 
compaſs in that period, but alledge, that they only 


coaſted in their voyages, and never went out of 


ſight of land, Bnt this is not quite ſo clear; for if 


: they did not know the practice of the compute, 1 


cannot ſee what uſe the ſtars would be to them in 
i their voyages. They underſtood aſtronomy, a 
| knew the names of the ſtars before any Europeans 


underſtood them, and it is not unreaſonable to think, 


that they would make every correſpondent enquiry 
for the ſame purpoſe, It is well known that Plu- 
tarch, in the life of Sertorius, mentions two iſlands 
5 whith, he ſays, are four thouſand miles diſtant from 
Africa,in the Atlantic ocean, which have been by many, MF 
ſuppoſed to be the iſlands of Cuba and Hiſpaniolaa | 
and we are alſo informed by Herodotus that the Pha" 
nicians under Neco King of Egypt, ſailed from the 
Red ſea, weſtward, My they had the ſun upon their 5 
right hand, and returned home by the Straits of 
Gibraltar. From which it would appear, that thoſe 
navigators went without ſight of land, and in all | 
probability, might people South America, If they 1 
had not been in poſſeſſion of ſomething equivolent 


to a compals, they would not have ventured fo far 


in unknown ſeas, From the port in the Red ſea, 3 5 
from whence they ſailed, it is affirmed to be forty = 


days failing, which is not an extravagant computa- 


tion, and perhaps is not much different from the 
: preſent, taking voyages at an average. We are 
ſure from good authority, that the Phenicians, 2 


3 Yrians, and . ſailed beyond the Pi. 
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| lars of Hercules, which were once thought to have 


been the ne plus ultra of navigation towards the 


weſt; and there are ſtrong preſumptions that they 
ſettled a colony in the iſland of Hiſpaniola; from 
whence they were not far from the continent of 

South Amer ica,—And it is not unnatnr al to think, 


that a people of ſuch an enterprizing genius, when 


| on they were ſo far weſt, would be as ready to make 


diſcoveries as either Columbus or Americus. 


If we conſider tbe magnificent buildings and large 
dties that were in Mexico, when it was ſubdued 
by the Spaniards, we have ſome reaſon to conclude, 

that the ſame art which built Charthage, Palmyra, 


and Balbeck, was employed in rearing thoſe ſtately fn 


: fabrics, that were demolithed through Spaniſh aba- 
rice and cruelty. None have yet been more famous 
_ than the Tyrians for architecture, and the art of build- 


ing Fam cou and ſtately ſubrics. All the elegance of _ 


Greek architecture came originally from Phœnicia, 


or the men of Tyre. Even eee 5 


build his temple without them. And ſo nice were 
thoſe people in their taſte of building cities, that 


. Solomon made a preſent of ſome cities in his 
dominions to Hiram, he refuſed them when he faw - 
them, becauſe they did not pleaſe his taſte ; which 


- n in the of amd of their Ps. 


ſhews, that they were not according to the taſte of 
the Tyrians. Some have imagined, that the build- 


. ings of the Americans were in the Chineſe taſte, e 
but this will not make a good argument, that the 
. South: Americans came from China, mere than that 


the Chineſe came from Phenicia, becauſe there i = 


. 


* o 
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The people of Phrenicia, and the 7 yrians extended 


their navigation farther than ſome may imagine, and 


there are ſtrong reaſons to perſuade us, that they 
knew Britain before the days of the Romans. There 
are good authorities to incline us to think, that 
they traded with England for lead and tin, many _ 
hundreds of years, before a Roman ſet his foot 
upon Britain. Strabo in his third book mentions 


the Calſiterides, who, in times paſt, were known 


only to the Phonic! ians, who traded with them for 


tin, lead and ſkins. Bochart ſeems confident, that 


theſe iſlands were, Britain and Ireland, or the Br it ih 


1flcs.in general, becauſe there are no iſlands except 
theſe, to which the deſcription will agree, namely, 
that they were ſituated in the ocean, northward 7 
beyond the A, tabri, Now w hether we take the 


Artabri for a people in Pos tugal, or the lands end 


of Cernwall, we Jhall be brought to England, before 
we find "AY 2 quantity of fin, as would ſupply a 
trading people. There are certain periods of the 


w orid, when the knowledge of. ſome arts have been 


; | Joſt, which have heen betore well known, and the 


revival of them, have been entirely new diſcoveries. 


—And this has probably been the caſe with the uſe 


of the compaſs in ne, and the neighbouing 


parts of Aſlia, and Africa. If we. ſuppoſe, that 8 
the Carthagenians or Pha: micians ſent colonies tothe 


weſtern continent, then we mult conclude that South 


America was inh- tbited by ſome of the ſons of Ham. 


_ but to ſhew from Scripture, that South America : 
was inhabited in the days of Solomon, and that the ; 


people of Tyre brought fine gold from thence, let 


Vs turn our eyes to As Chron. i in. 6. And he gar. 
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yiſhed the houſe with precious ſtones for beauty : and 
"he gold was gold of Peru *, This is a proof in 

point, that Tyre : and Sidon, ag the tradervin thoſe. 

parts, ſailed as far weſt as Peru, and thoſe parts of 

South America where there is the fineſt gold ; and 


' will appear manifeſt, that this is the mo: likely 
quarter from whence the firſt inhabitants of Am rica 


could come. There can be no objection agaluſt this 
opinion, except that the uſe of the compaſs was 


not then invented; but this is what we do not 


know, and cannot put a negative. againſt a point, 
that js otherwiſe exceedingly plain?- Thoſe who 


have ſought other places to find this gold, have 


5 been as much difficulted, and not two of them have 85 


agreed concerning the — where it was found, I : 
hall therefore conclude, till I ſee a more probable 


opinion, chat It was brought ſrom Peru, and that 
the P henicians were. then in poſſeſſion of that con- 


= f _ Unent, and were the firſt inhabitant after the flood. D 


| There is ſome reaſon to conclude, that North | 
America was firſt inhabited by another ſort of peo- 


55 ple, which came from the north. The manners 5 


* par va: m, as our verſon A it, reads without the | 
. points, peruim, or the people of Peru, for the Hebrews form 
the plural or dual numbers, by adding in ot im to the 


5 ſfingular. The text will read litcrally, And he garn fed bw. ©: 


 bouſe evith precious ones for beauty; and the gold was the | 


5 gold of the Peruvians. If any perſon ſhall think this a forced 


| - conſtr uction, I ſhall point out to them, many eſtabliſhed : 
paints in Scripture Hiſtory, that heve not been diſputed» : 
hat have hardly ſo good a foundation. The word Peratꝰ 


"OR — li. 14. is not more like Lurhrates than Feruim 18 ike 
2a. = 
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of that people are ſo like to thoſe of the Tartars, 


that it is not unlikely that they are ſome of their 


_ deſcendants. 1 heir language, and aſſociations into 
tribes, and removing from place to place with their 
- families for the ſake of proviſion, are ſo like the 
behaviour of the Hoards in Tartary, that it affords 
ground for a_ conjecture that they are the ſame 
people. The cruelty of their diſpoſition is much 
-alike, and according to thoſe who pretend to under- 


| ſtand their language, they are nearly the ſame. 
It will appear from what hath been obſerved, G 


South America has been originally peopled by the 


| __ Poſterity of Ham, Noah's youngeſt ſon ; and North 


America, by the poſterity of "Jadbeth, his eldeſt _ 


ſon. But as one branch of the family of Sh em, 


: Noah's ſecond ſon, makes the preateſt figure in 


- ſcripture hiſtory, we ſhall have often occaſion to 


_ conſider that family in the courſe of theſe Lectures. 


But before I conclude this diſcourſe, 1 ſhall make 


ſome obſervations upon the family of Joktan, bro. F 


| ther to Peleg. The dwellings of his family are 


-. ſaid to have been from Meſha, as thou gooft to She 


Phar, a mountain in the eaſt. To this patriarch 
ſome have affigned the Eaſt Indies, where his 
poſterity founded many mighty nations, but dege- 


e nerating into idolatry, they became bar barians, kt 


their names have been ſuffered to fall into oblivion. | 
| Mefſla, according to Pliny, is a city upon the red : 


ths, in Arabia, eaſt of which is a ridge of moun- 


_ tains, which Ptolemy calls a Climax, "an Moſes, 
Sephar, Theſe mountains ly eaſt of this city at agreat 
diitance, and the land between them originally belong- 
3 ing to the fons of * "I n it probable. - 
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that theſe eaſtern nations were of the poſterity o 
Shem, and it is not unlikely that they ſpread eaſt 
and north-eaſt, till in procels of time they extended | 
as far as China and peopled that country. | 
I have given an account of the diſperſion of che 
0 of Noah, before the confuſion of languages, 8 
though there is reaſon to conclude, that it did not 
take place before that event; and that that interpo- 
| fition of Providence, was a ſpecial means of ſcatter- 
ing the people abroad upon the face. of the earth. 
9 It is highly prabable, that there was ſome appoint - 
ment made by Noah, concer ning the diviſion of the 


e world among his poſterity; for ſeeing he was a pro- 


Fo Phet, and endowed with the ſpirit of inſpiration, it 
zs molt likely, that he would interpoſe his authority 


with his children to prevent diſputes, as much as 


5 poſſible.— And though in proceſs of time they 


= might tranfgreis his commandments, yet at firſt, it 
z to be ſuppoſed that chey would pay ſome atten». 


tion to his injunctions. Noah lived 350 years after 5 
the flood, ſo the deſperſion muſt have happened i in 


+ his time ; for according to the lives of the patriarchs, ? 
7 the deſperſion muſt have happened in the hundred 


and firſt year of the flood, at the birth of Peleg, at f 
leaſt ſome time in his life, I ſhould rather think : 


ih the diviſion of the w. orld by Noah's authority, 
e happened when Peleg was born, but the deſperſion | 


a did not take place till near the end of his life, aſter 
the death of Noah. The ſingular interpoſition of _ 


5 55 Providence in behalf of Noah an:l his family, ane] his 5 


rxcat authority among them, would mae them un- 
= willing to renounce his patriar chal juriſdiction dur- 
ing his lr, 0 and therefore it is not unreaſonable to 


v5 conclude | 
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doncdlude, that this patriarch was dead, before they | 
they began to build the city and tower of Babylon. 
Ir is not at all probable, that ever Noah would have 
concurred in ſuch a deſign as the builders of Babel 
engaged in; and therefore it is moſt reaſonable to 
_ infer, ther; he was gone out of this world before 
they proceeded to their enterprize. 
It appears evident, that the ideas of arbitrary 5 
power began to work very ſoon after the flood, in 
the minds of the ſons of Noah. Nimorod ſoon be- 
gan to build a city, and became a mighty hunt er. | 
Some imagine he received this name from his being 
| ſkillful and powerful in killing wild beaſts, Which 
began to encreaſe too fait in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon. The ſcripture undoubtedly means more 
| than this, for the Hebrew word Cid) ſignifies alſo | 
a waſter, or a Plunderer, or a man given torapine. : 
and ivdeed, as he is ſaid to be a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord, it is not very probable, that Jeho- 
Vall would have taken Tech notice of him for killing | 
wild beaſts. Ihe more general opinion concerning 
him is, that he was a cruel tyrant and oppreſſor in 
the 2 of the Almighty. I here is ſcarcely any 
one vice mentioned in Scripture Hiſtory, againſt 
which the Almighty has thewn his diſpleaſure ſo 
much, as tyranny and opprefliion. \ Jehovah is ſa 
merciful in his own behaviour to the chief of linners, 
that he conſiders every attempt of one man to op- —_— 
_ preſs another, as an inſult offered to him, who is the . 
ſupreme. It is ſomeching ſtrange to contider. ir 
85 Vas not common in the world, t o he -ar and to > ſee men 
turn patrons and advocates fe wr oppreſſion and tyr aun, 
ws who, when they are turned againt chemſelves, ex- 


Gaim. — 


1 K 
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dlaim moſt violently againſt them. There are none 
but mean and little ſouls that will oppre/+ ; a man of a : 
great mind takes pleaſure in making all others hap- 
py if he potlibly can. It is but mean glory to ſtand 


Poſted up in the annals of hiſtory, in the firit line of 


thicves, robbers, and murderers, Nimrod ſeems to 


Rand at the head of oppreſſors in the new world as 
Cain did in the old, and each of them have had more 
imitators .and Holler, than any humane man, for 
the fake of human nature, could withed 1 to have 

| ſeen. 


11 appears plain that the deſi verſion of the people 55 


which were at that time upon the earth took place 
after the confuſion of tongues: for Moſes affirms | 
That theſe were the ſons of Shem, after their families 
- after their tongues, in their lands after their nations. 
So that the family of Shem, as well as the reſt, 
were not all of one language, but divided in their 


Tongues + as s well as into different families, after the 


LECTURE VII. 


Concerning the Tower of Babel. 
e on A To; W S. | 


ag : 
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EN 1 xi. i, 2, * 


ut the wh' ole earth 0 of one language, and. of 
dne ſpeech... 
And it came 10 paſe as they 3 From the mY 
that they found a plain in the land * Shinaar ; and 
they dwelt there, 
and they ſaid one lo another, & 10, let us Sake brick, 5 
and burn them thoroughly. And they had brick 
Vr frone, and lime had they for 1 mor tar, oc. 1 


T building « of Babylon, appears to have been 2 

the contrivance of a few, to enflave many; 
for theſe words in the third racks: which in our ver- 
ſion are rendered, And they ſuid unto one another, 
90 to, and let us make brick, &c. read literally, 
And a man ſaid to his friends, go to, let us male 


brick, aud let us male us a name, leſt we be ſcat. 


tered abroad upon the face af the whole earth. Adiſ- 
perſion was the thing which the leaders principallyß 


dreaded; for it was likely to pur an end to their 


; dominion over the people in the plains of Shinaar. : 
They wanted therefore to find emple ment ior them, | 
and to keep them bully, that they might not per- 

2 ceive their e till it Was not in e power to 
Vo. 1 H b . . 
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7 diſappoint them. Theſe men had been good politi- 
' Clans; they knew that when people are kept buſſy, 
they are not ſo ready to examine into the conduct 


of public managers. Hard labour naturally breaks 


the ſpirits of men, and renders them careleſs how | 
matters turn. A labouring man ſeldom has time to 


| look farther than his preſent employment; his _ 


maſters will not ſuffer him, and on this account, 


he in time becomes a mere ſlav e. It has been the 


trick of all ſtateſmen, and politicians, when they 


had particular ends tv ſerve, to find employment 


for the people, to take away their attention from 
| theſe objects which were the principal things in- 
tended to be carried on. The I/ aelites were made 
to make bricks, that they might not have time to 
think on their flavery ; ; and the Romans were ſet a 
building amphitheatres and cireuss, while the empe- 
rors were ee chains 1 to wreath eat their 
3 necks. 
It has hee conſidett as a piece of wor policy, - 
10 keep che bulk of mankind conſtantly employed in 
hard labour, that they may live quietly, and not 
have time to ſearch into ſtate matters; but this ſup- 
peoſes, that the greateſt part of Wan have been 
5 made to be ſlaves, aud bondmen to the reſt, and 
mluuſt not be allowed the privilege of thinking freely, 
Ow for fear they. ſhould not be {laves. chearfully. But 
| - religion certainly requires ſome attention, and the 


; poor are made to be religious as well as the rick. 


: If they. are not allowed time to enquire into the , : | 7 
truth of religion, how can they practice it? KR 


| impoſſible when; men are inſtructed in good ward | ; 5 


. and . principles that they will he trouble. 


| ſome. = 
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ſame to any community; it is only when they are 
| ignorant of truth, and unacquainted with the prin- 
_ ciples of morality, that they will become riotous and 
troubleſome to goverment. - Were governments 
as cureful in endeavouring to make their ſubjects 
wiſe, as they are of prattiing other ſchemes of po- 
licy, they would both make their ſubje&s more hap- 
s and enjoy more tr anquility in their own ſitua- 
tions. There would be no occaſion for building 
Baby lons to keep mankind employed, provided there 
were no ſecrets but what every one might know. 
And truth ought. to be the object of every one's 
| know ledge. | It is only among wicked men that 
ſuch ſtratagems are uſed, who care not bring their 
deeds to the light, leſt they be made manifeſt.— 
Whenever men tranſgreſs the beunds of nature, 5 
and religion, they proceed next to myſtery, depths, To: 
and concealinents. A good cauſe will abide enquiry * 
and thoſe who purl ſue it are never aid of. a diſ- . 
covery... N ES 
The confuſion *. 5 ſeems to have ariſen _ 
2 Sonn the ſame cauſe, that made the apoſtles ſpeak — 
different tongues. This diverſity of ſpeech, was a 8 
miraculous interpoſition of a divine power, quite 
_ contrary to the ordinary* courſe of nature. The 
reaſons for this interpoſition of the deity, ſeem prin- 
cipally to have been two.—To diſappoint ſome 
deſign. of ſome leading men who were oppreſſors, 85 
Who wanted to raiſe their fame, intereſt, and repu- 
tation, upon the ruins of other men's liberty and 
: Property. This is manifeſt from the third verſe, 
Where it is ſaid, — And a man ſaid to his friends, let | 
4 build a city and a tower towards heaven: and 


ma ke 1 
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make us a name leaſt we be ſcattered abroad upon the 


Face of the whole earth, Their intention appears to 


have been, to keep the people in bondage, and to 
hinder them from emigrating from under their 
power, This appears evidently to have been 
the deſign of this city and tower. The city was 
intended for a metropolis, tae tower for a garriſon ; 
that by eſtabliſhing a military government, they 
might keep the reſt of mankind under Fade , tO 
 _=_ dominion. _ . | 
Had the deſigns of thoſe politicians, and tyrants | 
85 ne they would have had it in their pow a, 


to enſlæve the reſt of markind; for there is no rea- 
ſion to ſuppoſe that this w ould have been the laſt q 


5 city and tower that theſe men would have built ;— 


and by conſtructing a chain of forts, and eſtabliſhed = 


a military governent, they would have introducing 
tyranny over all che world. This is what the Al- 
mighty abhors, and has avs ſhewn his diſpleaſure 
againſt iuch as have attempted. to enſlave others. 8 

The grand object of ambitious men, has always been 

to gain a great name to themſelves; and thoſe pro- 
ſectors at Babel intended to render themſelves 


famous, by aſſuming an abſolute power and dominion „ 


cover the reſt of mankind, There ienot ſo mucli 
| wonderful i in this city, as many may imagine; it 5 


Vbat all Proud m men have ns Heel in ſome. age ap 


other. 5 1 
Nimrod appears 140 Ws hare r ret: of 


= this city, and garriſon, as of Erech, Accad, and 


Calneh, which proves what has been aſſerted, that 
it was the ſcheme of thoſe oppreſſors to ſubjugate . 
the reſt of mankind to their ee by military 


force 
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ſorce. It is highly probable that Aſhur was at firſt 
one of the acomplices of Nimrod, in building Baby- 
lon, but, by becoming jealous of one another's power 
and reputation among the people, they fell out, and 
Aſhur was baniſhed, — That he had the ſame a 
ſcheme in his mind, is manifeſt from his building 
Neneveh, which, for many ages, was the rival of 
Babylon, and was built nearly upon the ſame con- 
ſtruction. Aſliur built alſo Rehoboth, Caleh, and 

Reſen, between Neniveh and Caleh. Theſe two 
oppreſſors, leem to have agreed in their plans of 
domination; and are probably the friends mentioned 
in the third verſe. Had they continued to have 
been unanimous, and the confuſion of tongues not 
happened, it is pr obable that they, and their adhe. 
1 rents, would for a time have tyrannized over all the 
world. For this reaſon, the Almighty in terpoſed, 
and put a diviſion among them, which it was not 
in their power to remedy. Had this difference 
been only i in ſome ſentiments or opinions, it might 


9 Probably have been made up, or accomodated ; re 


as their very tongues were made to utter 8 
which the others could not under land, it 
poſlible for them ever to agree. | 
But the, Almighty had another deſign i in 1 this con- 
| raffon of tongues ;—and that was, 10 have the earth _ 
| ſooner overſpread with people; and that all might | 


vas im- 


have ſome property in the fruits and emoluments of: 


the globe. Nothing, except diſeaſes, is a greater 
enemy to population than great towns, and large 
cities; and had there been as many of theſe at firſt, as | 
were in after ages, the world would not have been 
ſo foon over ſpread with inhabitants, | It is fr om 


the £ 
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country, that towns are ſupplied with inhabitants; 
and there is not a large city in the world, but 
would in time be depopulated, if it was not occa- 
ſionally ſupplied from the country. That method 


which prevailed among the ancient patriarchs e of 
removing from place to place, and living in tents, 
had a great influence upon their fr uitfulneſs, and 


alſo tended to prolong their lives; and keep them 
long i in health and vigour. Eceperience teaches us 
that this is the caſe in ſome meaſure, in the country 
to this day; the inhabitants of the country are 
more he althy than thoſe in towns, and raging dif- 
orders are more frequent in the towns than in the 
country. And if there are any of thoſe diſor ders 
5 prevailing in the country that abound in towns, it * 
is owing to the communication between them, and 1 
the ſimilarity of living. But a people living in en 
and free air, upon ſi ple wholſne diet, free from 
luxury and diff ation, are more likely to live in 
good health, and to propagate their . than i 


the inhabitants of towns, and cities.” | 
Had mankind been cloiſtered up in cities, 01 res. 


| rained under the tyranny of arbitrary dyminators, = 
it would have greatly hindered population, and pre- 
vented the ſpreading of men over the hes of the _ 
world. But the Creator of the univerſe, ſaw 

meet to prevent this evil, by confounding the lan- 


guage of the multitude, 5 ** making them depa = 


and ſpread themſelves over the Face of the whole 
earth, which was the very ching their eee e 
were affraid of. a 


Which was the frlt language that v was x« ſpoken 15 i 
the world, is not cer ertainly determined. The Jews 
OE ir; 
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ſtrongly affirm, that it was the Febrew, and it is by 
fome til] alerted, that all the languages upon the 


earth, are derived from this original tonguc. But 


this does not appear ſo probable, ſeeing there are 
ſuch eſſential differences in languages, that ſhews 


that they ſcarcely have any thing in common with _ 


each other, and appear to be themſelves original. 


How many original languages their are, is not to 
be determined; but all thoſe which differ ellentially 
in their form muſt be accounted original languages. 
The Hebrew, Caldaic, Arabic, Syriac, and moſt 


of the eaſtern languages, appear to have been but 
: originally one language, for they differ but little in 


T their Formation; : and have all the appearance of be. 


ing dialects of the Hebrew. In any natural way it 


does not appear probable that there could have been 
ſuch a variation in language, as we ſee in the world. 
The Greek and Roman languages, continued for 

ſiome thouſands of years, with very little variation, 

andevenart this preſeat time are not ſo much varied 


but they may be underſtood to be the ſame rongues 
they have been, ſince the days of Homer and Plunti; 
Such is the difference of language in the different 


parts of the world, and the change of the ſame 
i language fo flow and gradual, that it is impoſſible to 
_ conceive fuch a difference without receiving the ace. 
count of Moſes which dears the whole, by attri- 
5 buting the change to him who taught our firſt pa- 
rents to fpeak one languape at the firſt, and in aften 
unuges inſtructed the « penned of our Lord to peak | 


different tongues. 
It muſt be allowed, that in ba of time, when 
5 people i tare intercourſe with one . 


that 8 


* 
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that tliey would make uſe of ſome words which "Ip 


were uſed by their neighbour 8, and on this account 
there are many words found nearly of the ſame ſound _ 
and ſignification in almoſt all languages; but this 
does not prove them to be the ſame, when their 
form is different, but only that they have ſome 


things in common, ariſing from the commerce of # 


people with one another. 
© The number of laguages after the Pe" at 
Babel cannot be eaſily aſcertained, but they. are 
probably more than ſome would have them, a and not : 
10 many as others would determine. + a OM ks; 
The Rabbies will have 70 different "Hinds * 
5 ſpeeches. The ſeventy interprete1 , 72: but nei- 
ther of them appear probable. Bochart could {carce- 
y find 30, and ſome of theſe only PENS, to be 
dialects of each other.”.-. . 
When a miracle takes place, there. can no her 
cauſe be aſſigned except the power of God. —This 
confuſion of languages can only be attributed to a 
divine interpoſition, and can be. accounted for upon 


no natural principles. That a whole body of peo- 


ple all ſpeaking the ſame tongue, and having the 


fame ordinary ideas, ſhou'd all on a ſudden differ in 
their manner of ſpeech, cannot be conceived with- 


out ſuppoling a miracle. It would appear that the 
Almighty intended that there ſhould be adiverſity of 
governments in the world; that when mankind were 
oppreſſed in one place, they might have an opportu- 


nity to flee to another for e from the * . 
i ranny of oppreſſors. 3 
It was hinted already, chat the intention x of the 3 


tower and e of e FR as do  cftabliſh an ar. 
& . . 
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israry government, and to hinder the people from 
removing from under the dominion of ſuch as were 
diſpoſed to f them. Cities and towers, in 
thoſe times, were places of fortification, under the 
management of kings, or chief men, who, by plac- 
ing troops and warriors in them, held the reſt in 
| ſlavery and ſabjection. Nimrod, or whoever he was 
that ſaid, come on, let us make à city and à tower 
towards Beaten had no other ſignification, than to 95 
enſlave the people, and gain a name to themſelves. 
Ibis city was deſigned for the ſeat of government, 
from whence laws were intended to be given to all 
the reſt of the people. In proceſs of time, as fully 
appeared afterwards, other cities were intended; 
Where deſpots might fortify themſelves, againſt the. 
- guſt vengeance of the people, whom they had oppreſ- 
ſed. When once ſuch cities were built, and towers 
raiſed and garriſoned, with the 7r2/ty friends of the 
opprefſors, it was eaſy to conceive that ſuch as had 
the management of thoſe places of ſtrength, would 
be dangerous to thoſe who had no other fortification, 
except the open country to defend them. By firſt 
building cities, and erecting a chain of for tifications, 5 
it would be eaſy to keep: the PPD. in awe, and 7 
under ſubjection. 1 5 
It has been obſerved, that an intention. in ſome | 
aſpiring individuals, to pany vos the multitude, was 
the reaſon of their projecting this tower and cit. 
The city was deſigned for a metropolis, and the 
tower for a garriſon and citadel. It is plain that the 
leaders in this enterprize, were affraid.of a deſper- 
ſion; for they ſay, Let us build a city and atowerleſt 


= ave be ſcattered abroad over the face of whole earth. 
og 8 BY 6 
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If they had not had ſome deſign of eſtabliſhing an 

arbitrary government, they would have accounted 
a deſperſion an advantage, and not an injury to them ; 
but however much it was for the intereſt of the com- 

mynity, it was much againſt the view of the leaders 


at Babel, who meant to raiſe their own fe and 


reputation, at the expence of the liber ey * their 


5 brethren. 


When this work was s begun, the leaders had the 5 
addreſs to bring over the multitude to their deſigns, 
and by flattery, fraud, and violence, engaged them 
to labour in this arduous undertaking ; and had not 

Jehova interpoſed, they would have forged their 
own chains, and wreathed a yoke of e for Wer | 
_ own necks. pts LY RE 
The Almighty bad cane upon his racjonal. 
5 creatures, and would not ſuffer ſuch a precedent of 
tyranny to be tranſmitted to poſterity without a 


8 vi ſible mark of his 4; iſpleaſure, againſt the contrivers 


.---$hereof. He therefor e put a ſtop to their proceed- : 


ings by a miraclous interpoſition of his providence. 
It does not appear that this fortification wasrear- | 
eld to preſerve the people from the deſtruction of 
another deluge; becauſe it was built between two 


hills, in a valley or plain, the moſt unlikely for the _ 


paurpoſe. Had it been intended for a defence againſt 
the waters, it would have been more prudent to 
have built this fabric, upon the top of a mountain, 
but this could not be the deſign thereof; for the 7 
people were informed by the covenant and 7 ainbou, 
that there was to be no n of water again upon 5 
the earth. By 2s | 


Among 
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Among all the various conjectures concerning 
this city and tower, I find none ſo rational and con- 
liſtant as this, which has been juſt now mentioned. 
The molt extravagant of alt the opinions concern- 
ing Babylon are theſe two following: That it was 

intended to ſecure the inhabitants, againſt another 
flood of water;—or was a temple conſecrated to the 
the heavens, or the worſhip of fire, or the ſun. 
_ Thoſe who hold this latter opinion, think the ground 
of the diviſion at Babel, was ſome diſpute concern- - 
ing religious worſhip ; and therefore they render 
the word which is here uſed for language, to ſig- 
nify lip or ſpeech, meaning ſentiments or opinions. 
It muſt be allowed, that of all diſputes whatſoever, 
thoſe concerning religion have been carried the moſt 
uncharitable lengths; but there is no hint given i in 
the whole hiſtory of this tranſaction, concerning 
any religious quarrel. Suppoſe they had, differed 
about religion, this would not have changed the 
language of the world? they might ſtill have 
ſpoken fo as to have underſtood one another, and 
carried the ſame language along with them, where- _ 
ever they went; but this was not che cale, 3 as the 
event has fully demonſtrated. + 
That the language of mankind: was confaunded 
ou this occaſion, | appears very evident, but what 
was the firſt language, is not ſo eaſily Aer tied 
There are ſo many who pretend to put in their 


: claim, that it is perhaps not poſſible to determine 


the point w ith preciſion. For any thing that we 
know to the contrary, it might, perhaps, be diffe- 


rent from any of thoſe languages that are preſentl;; 
| practied in an country we know in this world. 
1 1 23 . The 
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The Jews and many Chriſtians alſo, are poſitive that 
the Hebrew was the fr/? language, and that which 
Adam tpoke in Paradiſe ; that it was continued down 


to the flood, preſerved in the ark in the family f 


Noah, and at the diſperſion, preſerved in the family of 
Heber. This is all arbitrary aſſertion, and is confirmed, 
by no poſitive or concluſive arguments. The tiebrew 

has the appearance of being as old as any other lan- 
guage e know ; it has marks of great antiquity, as 
having ſome! thing common 8808 moſt of the Orien- 


tal torgues, and as Cod has Leen pleaſed to give usa 


a part of his revealed will in that language, it has 
a great dum to antiquity. The moſt t of the gu- 
ments and <xamples that I have ſeen brought to 
prove the derivation of one language from another, 
Teens rather to prove, that their is a great agree- 
ment Ap: 00g nany languages, an 4 tat there- Are 5 
words of like Gi; znifications, almoſt among them all. 
Ihe writers of Hebrew Lexicons, and Dictionaries 
of that language have made us believe, that the 
radi of every v ord is fore verb, ot action, where- 
as there are no doubt, a great Wader verbs de- 


rived from names, as well as names from ad7igns, or 


1s practice of making verbs the roots of 
is merely the invention of grammar ian, 
who found it out for the fake of ends: and conveni- 
ency. But the method of deriving one word from 

another, 1s practiſed by almoſt all languages, and is 
a very uncertain rule to judge of their antiquity. 
| Cambden and Ve, ſtigan, have purſaed derivations a 
great way, and yet all that they prove is no more, 
than that in many words there is a great agreement 
in Hebrew, Creek, Latin, and Teutonic. Gale in 


dert Js 
vords, 


2 
— — 
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His Court of the Gentiles, in imitation of Boc art, Hor- 
mus, and others, w ould make us believe, "that all 
language, arts, and ſciencos, are derived from the 
_ Hebrews or the Pheniciis but afrerhs has be wilder- 
ed both himſelf and his reader, ie proves no more than 
that, ſuch words fignify ſ ach and ſuch things, in the 
Hebreu or Cannaanitiſh; languages. and ſigmſy the 
ſame things in /everal ͥ languages. A diſpute 

about which was the firſt language, is a very up 
table enquiry; for if it had been very neceſſary to 
have been known, there is no queſtion but Provi- 
dence would have given us a | key to have made the 
diſcay ery. 

The Hebrew language is a very ſignificant one, | 
and the knowledge of itis of great {ervice for EE Vang 
ſtanding the Old Teſtament; and as it is a language - 
in which the Almighty has been pleaſed to tranſ- 
mit his holy. oracles to his church, delerves the 
greatelt reverence and attention. "Thoſe who pre- : 
tend to teach others the doctrines of God, froni 
Moſes and the prophets, ought to ſtudy it with 

attention, as well as the language of the New e 
fament, otherwiſe chey will make but an indiffe- 
rent progreſs in the ſtudy of the Old Teſtament.— 
To be able to read the original of the Old Teſta. 
ment diſtinctly, will be of more real ſervice to a 
teacher, than all the commentaries that have ever 
yet been publiſhed. Such as deſpiſe this kind of 
human learning are not true friends to divine inſpi. 
ration. The intention of divine Providence ap- 
pointing paſtors to the church of God, and com. 
manding the churches to provide for them, Was, 


among other . that they i ſtudy tlie 


ett pt ures 


« 


S * 8 
. „ * * 
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ſcriptures, and bring forth out of that treaſure 


things new and old. 
All the methods that have been yet died t to 

find out the firſt language have proved ineffectual. 

Some whimſical enough methods have been tried, 


but far from proving any point traly certain,— 


Herodotus tells us, that Pfſammeticus, a king of 


' Egypt, once made an experiment to find what was 


the firſt language, by , taking two infants newly 


cc born, and giving them to a ſhepherd to bring 5 
« up, commanding him ſtrictly not to ſuffer any 
ce perſon to ſpeak a word to them in their hear- 
« ing, but to nurſe them in a ſolitary cottage 
6. by bringing them goats to ſuck, till they could 


- take other food. The king's intention was o 
4 


3 


diſcover what words the children would ſpeak 


<< firſt, when they began to articulate ; thinking, 


e as many have fone, that they would naturally 


4 * 


ſpeak the primitive tongue, provided they were 
not inſtructed otherwite. At the end of two 


=O 


« years, as the ſhepherd one day entered the cot - ; 
ce tage, he had no ſooner opened the door, than 
„ the children ran to him and, holding out 
„ their hands, cried becos. "The ſhepherd . 
c« ſerved that they frequently repeated this word 
s at his coming in, and acquainted the king with : 


« it, and by his appointment, brought the chil- 


« tot to his preſence, When Pfammeticns heard 
& them pronounce the ſame word, he enquiri NL 
is what language it belonged to, . being 8 
« formed that it was the Phrygian word ſor 
0 bread, he concluded that the Phrygians Wer 
— the moſt ancient people $49. This hor „ 


told : 
: x Herod, Eutery. « cap. its 
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told of another king beſides Pſammeticus': but it 
does not appear that children would ſpeak any 
language at all, if they were not taught. The, 


might make uſe of ſome natural ſigns, as all crea- 


tures do, but that they would articalate as thoſe 


who are initructed by example, or precept, does 
not appear probable. It is much to be queſtioned 
if language is natural to men, more than to beaſts, 


though they have a capacity Which other animals 


have not, and may be inſtructed in the practice of 
ſpeech. There are different capacities among all 


the creatures, which the Almighty have made, aud 


many of them may be taught ſeveral things that 


were not natural to them. It is not natural ſor an 
horſe to wear a bridle, or carry a man upon his 
back, yet he may be inſtructed to do both tamely, ard 


with as much eaſe as if it had been natural to him. 


| Language 1 Is therefore an acquirement, which men 
learn by fitorage and experience, and not natural 


to them. he firſt language was undoubtedl 


ſuper- natural; for God ta: aght our firſt parents to 
ſpeak himſelf, and endowed them with the gift of 


expreſſing their ideas by certain articalations, Or 
ſounds. This was the more remark able . NEG 


conſider that they were in a perfect adult ſtate 


when they were created, and the organs of ſpeecli 
were quite confirmed, and got to ready and tractabl: 
for forming articulate espreſſions:— but this obſer- 

vation may remove all our ſurpriſe ; that where 
dit ine power” is immediately concerned, there 3 is 10. 


thing difficult tut is not abſur 4. W bother we con- 


ſider language as a ſuper-natura! endowment, or an 


experimental and. i DMNIEW enguiry, Notw ith» 
I. ttandinig 
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ſtanding all that has been written and ſaid concern. 
ing it, it is but imperfectly underſtood. We KNOW : 
its 5 but underſtand little of its natnre. 
The confuſion of tongues at Babel, was far from 
vn diſadvantageous to the world, It was at firſt 
the meansof delivering multitudes from the tyranny 
of a few, and made them ſpread abroad over the 
carth ſooner than they intended. Providence or- 
ders all things for the wiſeſt ends and purpoles, and 
out of the greateſt natural ill appearances, brings 
forth the greateſt good to men. | . 
It may be expected, that I now ſhould make Los 
_ obſervations upon the tower of Babylon, a building a 
ſaid to have been ſo wonderfully large and high. 
Moſes does not ſay any thing concerning its height, 


0 breadth, but ouly that it was a tower towards 
| heaven. It appears to have been a ſubject he was 


not fond of, and he drops it very abruptly. Pro- | 


fane writers have ſupplied this defect in the ex- 5 by 
treme, and have ſaid more than carries probability 


along therewith. It will after all, be only conjecture, 
whatever can be ſaid concerning this mighty build- 
M-oſes informs us, that it was built of brick in- 

ſtead of ſtone, and ſlime was uſed for mortar,—a _ 


ort of bitumen,” of which there is a great plenty in 
the neighbourhood of Babylon. Herodotus obſerves 


_ that there is a ſmall river that runs by the city 1s, 
into the Euphrates, whoſe waters carry along with 
them, many lumps of bitumen, which were conveyed 
| thence to the walls of. Babylon. And Diodorus 


ſays, the quantity of bitumen is ſo great in thoſe 


: parts, that it ſeryes the inhabitants not only for their | 
9 | e 
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buildings, but for fewel, being dried and burnt 
like wood. 

With regard to the length and T8 of this 

tower, we are informed by Herodotus, that it was 

a furlong in length, and as much in breadth : 

and Strabo determines the height of 1 it to have been 

A furlong, that is, the eight part of a mile. This 


is abundantly prodigious, though nothing to what 
| ſome would make it. Some of the fabulous wri- 


ters have made it one and twenty miles in height. 
The ſituation in Which Herodotus and others w 
this tower, is no certain rule to determine what 
height it was originally; for they have concluded 
the temple of Belus which Nebuckadnezzer built 
round a tower of this ſort, to have been that which 
Was at firſt attempted by the ſons of Noah, We 
are therefore entirely at a lots to know whether 
any of thoſe hiſtorians who {aid that they ſaw the 
tower of Babylon, ever ſaw this building which 
| Moſes mentions. The famous Greek hiſtorian is 
: very accurate in deſcribing the tower which he 
ſaw, but it is altogether uncertain whether he ſaw 
the true one. It would but walte the readers 
time and wear out his patience to give a full ac. 
count of all that travellers have ſaid concerning this 
wonderful building. There are not two of them 
N who agree either as to the place of the con mtry, the 


manner of the building, or extent of the work. 1 


ſhall therefore conclude this diſcourſe by obſerv- 
ing, that the ſcripture is very particular in all 
' thoſe points that are intended to ſhew forth the 
wildom of God, but in ſome meaſure draws a 
Vor. 1. p „ Of + vail 


- e e 
: | y 
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vail over thoſe things that diſplay the madneſs : 


and folly of men. The ark of Noah was a divine 
_ contrivance, and is minutely deſcribed ; but this 
building is only mentioned, together with its de- 
ſign, and all the reſt ſuffered to go into obli- 


" — 5 


LECTURE VII. 
Concerning the calling of AB RAHAM,— 
Hi denying his Wife Sa RAH.— — The 

Plague inflided upon the Egyptians, &'c, 


i — l 8 — 
— 


— — —_ — ; N 
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And there was a famine in the land ; and Abram 

went down into Egypt to ſojourn there; 3 1 we 
famine was grievous in the land. e 
And it came to paſs, when be was come near tg 
enter into Egypt, that he ſaid unto Sarah his wife, 


Behold now I know that thou art a 7 fair woman t 
3 upon. | 


4 7 herefore it hal 2 come. to 3 N the Feyptian 5 
| Hall fee. thee, that they ſhall ſay, This 16 his 


wife © and they will hall 7 but will { fave i thee - 
alive. 3 5 Os 


"HERE is little _ in 8 concerning 


the poſterity of Heber till his line terminated | = 


| 1 the family of Abraham; who is called an the © 
| brew, not ſo much for his being of the family of 


Hleber, as for his being a ſtranger, paſſing from one 
country to another. It is plain that Abraham was 1 
a Chaldean, and came from that country. By this 


time it would appear that the poſterity of Shem, and 8 
the family of Chus, were inhabitants of the ſame 
2 5 country; ; or that Nimr od and his friends left 50 


6 
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5 Chaldea, ifter the confuſion at Babal, and went t to ; 
E ſome other part of the world. The Chald eans 
are ſaid to have been the firſt of philoſophers, 
and the firſt founders of ſcience after the flood; 
and among the chief of them ſome rank Abraham. | 
However 000 Abraham may have been for his 
Iwill in Philoſophy, and knowledge in ſcience, there 
5 Is one thing which has rendered him more emi- 
nent, and that is his faith, or his believing the 
word of God. When he was called to go out to a 


place which he ſhould- after receive for an inheri- 


 tange, he went out not knowing whether he went, — — 
1 Whether there was any other cauſe of Abraham's _ 


| leaving Ur of the Caldeans, than the divine call 


N 
r 


or com mandment we are no where in ſcripture in⸗ 
formed, and therefore will not pretend to any 
other cauſe. Paſſing by all other fancies, this may 
be conſidered as. ſufficient, if once he was ſatisfied _ 
concerning the revelation that was given tohim. The 1 


principle thing to be enquired into concerning this 


call of Abraham's, how did he know that it was 

the Lord that ſpoke to him? and what were the. 
wuarks and criterion of this divine revelation?—— 
For though all creatures ought to be filent od - 
5 ſubmit when God ſpeaks, yet rational beings have 
a right to enquire concerning the ſpeaker, that they _ 
may know who he * before nay Wye: credit t . 
- ; what he ſays. 


Lade, in his Ads of che 1 ae us *, * 7 


OY ” that. the God of Glory appeared unto Abraham when |. 


be was. in Meſopotamia, before he dwelt in Harran, 1 


— and 2 unt if Get thee ould of ty ane and 
85 Fon 


: * Ads 1 vi. 2. 
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From thy kindred, and come unto the land that 1 
ſhall ſhew thee. Then came he out of the land of 
the Chaldeans and dwelt in Charran, It is mani- 
feſt that Jehovah made himſelf known to Abraham 
by an appearance, anda glory, that attended it; for it 
is ſaid, that the Cod of glory appeared unto him in Me- 
ſcpotamia. "Theſe words Ice Lord of glory, and the 
 Godof glory have both a peculiar and yet a very Plain i 
ſignification in ſcripture. The apoſtle James gives 
the title of the Ld of glory to Jeſus Chriſt !; 
and this ſeems to be the true ſenſe of that word 
when it occurs in ſcripture. It was therefore the 
_ Meſſiah, who is the viſible glory of the inviſible Cod, 
who appeared to Abraham in Meſopotamia. | This . 
Was he who ever did make God Rnown to men ; the 
only begotton who is in the boſum of the. Father, 
and manifeſts deity to the views of his people. — 
 Theoriſts, and ſuch as are fond of ſpeculation, may 
1 pretend to know God by reaſoning a priore or 4 
pPoüuoꝗſſteriore; but they will reaſon long upon the prin. 
ciple of e e before they will find their heart 
n armed with the love of the object they pretend . 
5 50 to reaſon upon. The deſcent -a-. Priore, i. ., 
„ arguing from the cans to the effect, leads the mind j 
ſo far from God, in the proceſs of reaſoning, that 
it ſtarves the affections of the ſoul, by making her 
creep among the frigid objects of nature, till the al. 
moſt forgets from whence ſhe ſtarted at firſt, and 
can give little account from whence ſhe came; and thoſe 5 
thatreaſon a poſteriore, have ſo many corporeal, and 
£ materialthings of various natures, and qualities toex. 
amine in their climaxt tow ards the firit caule, that when 


they * 


F james ii. I, : | 
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they ct come to their ne plus ultra, and have reaſoned 
as far as they can go, they are unable to tell what it 
wasthey were in ſearch of, and find their hearts as cold 
as when they ſet out in their enquiry. An honeſt 
enquirer may, by reaſoning; , ſatisfy himfelf that there 
is a God; but who he is, "he will never be able to 
know; but in the ſame manner that Abraham came 
to the underſtanding of him—That is, by God re- 
vealing himſelf in his irony the true x one of the 
only true Cod. SEA 
It is plain char chan was ee in the ap- 
pearance of the perſon, which diſcovered himſelf to 


Abraham, that pointed out divinity; for in the 
| ſeventh verſe it is ſaid, that he built an altar to —_ 


Hhovaß that appear ed unto him. There are two 


5 things evident, from this n that Abraham : 


ſaw a viſible object; and ſecondly, that this object : 
had ſuch a viſible glory, as could be attributed to none | 
but him that is Fehovah. And it is alſo plain that | 
5 this glory was ſo ſtriking, and ſo characteriſtic, as to 
preſwade Abraham, that none, except the ſupreme 
could poſſeſs it. This divine and ſtriking Phenomo- 
non of the viſle glory of Fehovah, was attended 
wth a converſation, Which naturally might lead 
Abraham to conclude, that it was none but God 


that appeared to time. He promiſeth to Abraham PE 


good things to come, and proves his divinity, by 
ſetting forth the Fg of faturity, Had there 


been any impoſture in the caſe, it is not likely that „ 
the promiſe made, would 3 been fo far diſtant 


from the accompliſhment. All impoſtors, whatever 


1 promiſes they make concerning futurity, have al- Ex 


ways been obliged | to give, or 15 omiſe, ſome good 
| . 
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: things i in hand; but God promiſes nothing pers 0 


to Abraham, but only, that he would be with him 


and commands him inſtantly to go out to a county 
where he ſhould claim 0 property, but live as a 
 Pilgrimand ſtranger among the inhabitants. Abra - 
ham, by comparing the viſible character of the 
perſon who ſpoke to him, with the words he had 
ſpoken, felt his heart ſo affected, that he thought 
of nothing but obeying his commandment. He was 
certain if that the perſon that appeared to him, had 
not had ſome friendly intention concerning him, he 
would never have ſhewn him ſuch favour; as firſt, 
to ſhew him his glory, and then to make him ſach 
a gracious promiſe concerning things to come. 
There are no viſible objects that we know of, that 
ever had ſuch wonderful effects upon the minds of 
| men, as that appearance of the Meſliah, bearing '- 
the glory of Jehovah. This object though viſible, 
was likewiſe ſpiritual, and was calculated to impreſs 
the minds of the beholders with a ſympathetic i in- 
fluence which no other objects can do. The con- 


naedction ariſing from this preſence of God, was directe 
coxviction, not cloathed with forms of argumentay 


tion, but intuitive like a f, principle or ſelf evident 
axiom. Nor need we wonder that ſuch an immedi- 
=_ diſplay of the divine character, produced ſuch _ 
real and ſpeedy effects upon the mind of the 
7 patriarch, when the thing revealed, was of ſuch _ 


1 importance. It was not a mere ſpeculation. which 
the fancy may ſport with, without any injury to the 
0 underſtanding or judgement, but it was an intereſt. 5 


ing diſcovery thar demanded immediate attention, and 
preſent practice. The criterion of this revelation 


— 
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to Abraham then was, the appearance of a man, * 
playing every divine attribute and perfection; exhi- 
biting a ſtriking glory, which e the Senſes, | 
and gained the heart. 5 N 
25 Amongſt all the tamaſbrmations of angels of 3 
_ darkneſs into angels of light, we do not find in all 
the ſcripture hiſtory, that it is once ſuppoſed, that 


any wicked inviſible powers, were ever able, or ever 


did aſſume, the image in which Chriſt appeared tothe 
patriarchs, or attempted that glory which he diſplayed 

upon the mount of transfiguration, Nor was there 

every any attempt to counterfeit that glory, which 


was diſplayed above the mercy ſeat in the tabernacle 
and temple. There were ſomething in all theſe flo _ 


divine, that the devils ſeem to have been affraid to : 
meddle with cham. cc - 
Abraham is the firſt man in the: wank; to whom | 
God is expreſly ſaid to have been ſeen, though 5 
there is no doubt, but he was known to the pa- 


| triarchs that went before him. But this was a Ie. 
. mar!kable occaſion, and an introduction to a ſyſtem = 

| that had as yet beeu but darkly made manifeſt. The 
true line of the Meſſiah in the family of Abraham, 


Vas from hence to go on in a courſe of vilible reckon» 


ing, and the promiſe concerning him, and the bleſ. . 


fednefo of his kingdom, was to be continued in the 


ſieed of Abraham, according to the promiſe. It was 
therefore uſhered in with this remarkable ſolemnit, 
diuhat the faith of 4b 'aham and bis ſeed, mig have „ 

ce ſtronger foundation. „ 
It appears plain from ſcripture, ths Jehovah diſco. 2 


vered himſelf twice in the ſame manner to Abraham, ON 
| defore he lefe enn, once when he came out 1 


or 5 
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| U r of the Chaldees, and again when he commanded him 
to leave Charran after the death of his father. Upon 


this ſecond appearance we are informed that he 


built an altar, and called upon the name Fehovah. = 
- "Ehe building of altars and offering of ſacrifices were 
common to the patriarchs ; and Abraham on this 
occaſion gave thanks to God, and acknowledged his 
mercies. The idea of an atonement, has made a 
conſpicuous figure in the whole commibtivn of the 
true relig on, in all ages ſince the fall; and wher- 
ever it has been wanting the power of podlineſs, and 
the life of religion have decayed viſibly. "There is 
ſomething in this doctrine ſo fitted by God, to ſoften . 


the heart, and warm the affections, that it is im- 


poſſible to believe it ſincerely without being heavenly 
minded, and kind hearted. It is ſomething i in reli- 
gion, without which it has no power, nor any proper ; 
effects upon mens lives and converſations. 7 
Ihe name Jehovah in ſcripture, has, by many 
1 divines, been conſidered as the proper name of the 
| Almighty, pointing out his divine eſſence. But 
this is mere conjecture; we know very little, ao 
any thing, of the eſſence of things, and far leſs of 
the eſſence of God. Spirituality and infinitude, lie 
beyond our underſtandings to deſcribe. ' Ihe word 
| Jehovah. ſeems intended to point out to us, that 
_ gracious character of the Almighty, wherein lie pro- 
niiſes mercy and goodneſs to miſerable ſinners. It 
is a name which implies every divine attribute and - 
1 perfection; ; and to whom it is aſcribed in ſcripture, 8 


it always points out the perſon to be divine. Abra- 


ham muſt have called upon the perſon that appear- 
. ed unto him under this name, from: a perſuaſion _ 
| Vol 4 ET L 3 5 BET. 5 | that . 
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that he deſerved all the honour that was implied 
in the name Jehovah. He had no idea of a Meta» 


* phyſical being, or an abſtract character, but certainly 


called upon that Jehovah that had ſhewed him his 
glory, when he appeared unto him. Through 
that glaſs which had been ſet before him, in the 
appearance of the Meſſiah, he ſaw our Saviour's 
days a far of and rejoiced. "The next thing to be 


conſidered in the character of this patriarch is, his . 


obedience of faith. Being informed of the charac- 
ter of God as a Faithful Cod, he believed his word, 
nnd obeyed his commandment. It ſhewed that he 
firmly believed the truth of the divine promiſe, and 
that God was able and willing to perform what he 
had promiſed, when, without heſitation, he left his 
native country, and went to a ſtrange land, off 
which he had no certain knowledge, except that 


which God had given him. He believed him faith. . 


ful that had promiſed, and reſted aſſured, that he 
would direct his Way, and find him favour among 


the ſtrangers where he was to paſs. We do not 
find that Abraham ever propoſed a ſingle difficulty, "Bi 
though in all appearance there were many; his 


faith was ſo true and fo ſtrong, that he believed, 
_ that he who called him to go into that ſtrange hs : 


5 would prepare him a reſidence, and make room for 


bim. The land of Cannaan was, at chat time, an 


inviſible object to him; for we do not find that he | 
bad ever ſeen it, or knew the character of the peo- 
ple that were in it. He took God's promiſe for all 1 


and left it to n to do as he had ſaid. 
Abraham, upon receiving the cds: to 5 
cave his native nne, 7 His faith thewed = 
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its ſacerity, by the readineſs of his obedience. He 
knew that the accompliſhment of the divine pro- 
miſe was to be bronght about by means of divine 
appointment, and that the end and the means were 
inſeperably connected. What God had appointed 
him, as the matter of his obedience, he believed to 
be neceſſary for him to do, as well as he was per- 
ſuaded that God would ſucceed his endeavours. This 
is one of the moſt remarkable inſtances of faith, re- 
corded in ſcripture, except that of the ſame pa- 
triarch offering up his ſon. All who believe the 
divine record, are the children of faithful Abraham; 
they toaliler the word of God as good as a deed, 
and obey his commandments, without propoſing . 


difficulties or ammendments. It always argues 


ſome diffidence of the promiſe of God, when men 
deviſe ways and means of their own, to bring about 
his ends. True faith adds nothing, nor takes any 
8 thing away, from the rules of duty, but literally 
Walks in the path that is pointed out by God. A- 
braham ſteered his courſe through all his pilgrimage 


by the compaſs of. divine authority. He ſtopt when 


he was ordered, and marched when he was com- 
manded. It is not to be queſtioned that Abraham 
fy more in the promiſe than merely that his ſeed 
ſhould enjoy Canaan; he alſo viewed the ſpiritual 
part of the divine ae ation, that i in his ſeed ſhould. 
all the nations of the earth be bleſſed: and that in 
the fulneſs of time, that Fehovah that had appeared 3 


_ unto him, ſhewed him his glory, and ſpake to him, 
ſhould tabernacle in kun fleſh, make atonement 

for ſin, and bring in an everlaſting righteouſneſs ; | 
that on account of his finiſhed work, he and all his 


J. „ believing 


mou * A 


— 
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believing ſeed, ſhould at laſt enjoy the ſabbath that 


remains for the people of Cod. A promiſe of the bett 

worldly felicity, will go but a ſhort way, in the 
hopes of men that believe in a future ſtate | 
of rewards and puniſhments; the mind ſoon runs 
over the annals of time, and comes to a period | in 
analyſing all temporal enjoyments. A thouſand 
Fears are but a moment, and the univer ſe a glance 

to an immortal ſpirit. Nothing can fully ſatisfy the 


deſires. of a mind, till ſhe knows what is in the 
other ſyſtem, and is truly infor med of the contents 


of an inviſible, and eternal world. The pronuſe of: 


wealth and riches to a man's poſterity, will be far 
from ſupporting him, when his fabric begins to 


ſhrink, and his ſyſtem of ſenſes fail him. Nothing 5 
but hope in the promiſe of God, concerning accep- 
tance through his beloved ſon, or mere Sa 


will make kim die with any degree of decency, t to: 


- ſay nothing of dying with comfort. Had Abr dham's 8 
faith only ended to the land of Canaan, he would 


have been more the father of unbelievers, than 


the father of the faith ful; for the promiſe that was 
made to him implied a bleſſedneſs that could not be 
enjoyed in Cannaan, nor in any other ſpot of this 
World, in its preſent ſituation. When Jehovah Es 
appeared! in his viſible glory to amy of the ancients, . 
it was always ſor more noble parpoſes, than to inn. 
ſure them of temporal telicity. All thoſe diſcove- 
ries were made to acquaint the world, that there : 
-- is another ſyltem « of things, w here true perfect hap- 
pineſs 18 enjoyed, and that the preſent ſtage. 1 3 
ſſtate of trial and. Fee aan to a e N 


reſt, 
hen = 
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I ſhall have more occaſion to conſider the faith of 
Abraham, when I come to that ſevere trial which 
he met with, when he was called to offer up his /n 
 Tfaac, the child of the promiſe. After this Patriarch 
came into Canaan, he, was obliged for a ſeaſon to 
leave it, on account of a famine that prevailed in 
the land: this had no good appearance, and did not 


ſeem as if the promiſe was operating the right way. 
Matters appeared now to be going backwards, and 


a lad reverſe ſeemed ſtamped upon the divine de- 
claration. This did not move Abraham, who left 


all theſe matters to the Lord, and did the beſt he 
could in ſuch a diſtreſsful ſituation. It would have 
ſtaggered a weak man; for tlie promiſe did not vi- 
ſibly extend to Egypt, and as he had not a ſpecial 


command to go there, he coul4 not be ſure of the 
divine ſupport and protedtioa. It was a caſe of ne- 


ceſſity, and he had now no choice. He went down 


to Egypt, as the neareſt place where there was ſup- 


ply for his family; but now he was in a fad dilem. 


ma on account of his wife. One would think that 


: he had forgotte n the promiſe of the Lord's being . 
with him, when he expreſſed ſuch a degree of 1 | 
This proves that the beſt of men have their weak. 
neſs and infirmities, and are not the ſame at all 5 

times. But how fl. ab we account for the {tratagem = 
| he invented to ſave his life, and the equivocation by 


_ which he 2 ended! it? Say, I pray thee, thou art 


-my fiſter« A \ Fair method to expoſe the challity of 
his fair wife for itis own ſafety. It is hardly pro- 
babe chat he believed that Ged would work à mi- 
racle to bring him out ofgthis icrape | he was ing - 


into. iow ever, as he foreſas, , it came to Paſs z— 
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the princes of Pharaoh ſaw Sara, that ſhe was 
fair, and ſhe was taken into the king's houſe, Per- 


haps, they thought they were doing honour to 
_ Abraham by preferring his /i/fer, FI ranking her 


among the reſt of the king's ſeraglio. Practices of 


this fort in Egypt were then no diſgrace among the 
Egyptians. It was no diſgrace to the firſt families | 
in the nation to have their ſiſters concubines to their 
ſovereign. Their wives they would not ſo eafily 


part with, and for thit reaſon men loſt their lives 


on account of the beauty of their partners. On 
this occaſion God was merciful to Abraham, and to 


deliver him out of the dilemma he was now in, 


made him both find favour in the eyes of Pharaoh, 
and, by a ſpecial providence, preſerved the chaſtity ET 


of his wife. The Patriarch was richer than ever 


| he was before, for he had ſheep and oxen, and he. 
aſſes, and man-ſervants and maid-ſervants, and ſbe- 
aſſes and camels. Pharaoh, and his houſhold, ſuf- 
fered ſeverely for this act of injuſtice in raking . A- 
braham's wife. They were vexed with a grievous 
plague. What this plague was, is matter of mere 
conjecture. It is probable, that it was ſuch a pu- 
niſhment as pointed at the ſins they were guilty of, 
and afflicted them with eres and pains in their ſe- 
eret parts, which they had never known before. 
It was, however, an immediate act of Pr ovidenc ce, to 
_ Preſerve. an innocent perſon from injury, w hich 


was not within the reach or any hum an. Power Ie © 


| that time to prevent. To ſay more upon this point 
at preſent would be unnecellary, „ and beſide the de- 


ſign of this s diſcourſe which | is s initructive edification, 
| a Pharaohs : 


Phar: ach, 1tter he diſcovered the cauſe of i and 


his people's dijorder, challenges Abraham for not 


informing him that Sarai was 1 s wife. I lis implies 


as much as that he believed that *. was a fm to 


take another man's wife, though he t hought it no 
crime to take more wives than one. There was 


more ſenſe. of juſtice in this, than there is to be 


found within the verge of the courts of ſome 
Chriſtian princes. Some of the grand monarchs on 
the continent have lived for many years in the open 


prattice of adultery with other men's wives. And 


even in this happy ifland, men of rank and faſliion 


are not aſhamed to hve in the practice of this abo- 


minable ſin. Were Providence to interfere, as in 


the caſe of Pharaoh, the hiſtory of ſome families 
would be both curious and vile. Had the hiſtory of 


the court of Pharaoh been as literally handed down 


as the fa@ is poſitively recorded, there would 
have been ſome curious commentaries, by this time, 
T in the works of the learned concerning this diſeafe. 
Pharach and his nobles were now zealous for ha- 


ving Abraham to be gone; and, it is ſaid, that he 


ſent him away, with his wife and all that he had. 
There are not wanting good reaſons to conclude 


that this was the firſt time that the Egyptians con- 


tracted an averſion to ſhepherds; : for this was the 

profellion of Abraham and his family :—and it is af= 
_ firmed by ſome ancient writers, that a decree was 

made at this time, that made it unlawful for an E. 


gyptian to eat with a ſhepherd. And we find in 
the days of Zoſeph, that ſhepherds were an abomi- 


nation to the Egypiians, It was natural for men 


who did not perceive a ſpecial hand of Providence 


in 
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nz their puniſhment, to impute it to a ſecond caufe, 


which is too often the caſe with others belides the 
Egyptians; and, on that account, have an averſion 
againſt thoſe whom they thought the inſtruments 
of their aitliction. This was not the only reaſon _ 
why they did not love ſhepherds, and ſich as dealt 
in cattle ; they abhorred them peruſe they flew a- 
nimals which they worſhipped, which Moſes calls 
the abomination of the Egyplians. But taking both : 
into one account, it made the averſion more {trong. 
When Ahead when out of Egypt, with his fa- 


mily, our verſion, chap, xiii. 1. ſays, that he went 


to the ſouth, 1 his would almoſt make us believe 
that he went to Ethiopia or Abyſſinia, whereas we 


find him pitching his tent between Bethel and Hai, 
where he had been before, and had built an altar : 
unto the Lord. This dificalry has been reſolved _ 


by ſome, by obſerving that Moſes 1s ſpeaking of the 
 fouth part of Canaan, and not of the travels of A. 


brabam towards that place ; ; but this would make 


Mloſes a very maccurate writer, and make his ſtory _ 
ſcarcely confiſtent with good ſenſe. The word na- 


E gab) which is here rendered the ſouth, ſignifies alſo | 6 5 


4 dry country, and the words ſhould be read, and 
Abraham went out of Egypt into the dry country. 
Now it 1s well known, that the deſarts between 
Egypt and Canaan are both dry and barren in many 
places; ſo dry that the Iſraelites had not been ma- 
ny days out of Egypt, when they began to mur- 
mur againſt Mofes for want of water: Moſes 


therefore intends i in this paſſage to ſhew us that . 
braham came out of Egypt into the land of 1 


0 Naan by the Wy” of the deſart. This 1 is the way the 
| Seventy 
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Seventy render this verſe alſo; they ſay he went 
out of Egypt into the Deſart. This makes Moſes 


{peak conliſtently, and frees his words of all ambi- i 


guity. | 
Ihe ſcripture has been very particular in men- 
_ tioning the age of Abraham when he was called to 
come out of Ur of the Chaldees, and the reaſon for 


this particularity ſeems to be, becauſe an important 


Era commences at that period. From this date, we 


are to reckon for the period of the four hundred 


and thirty years that the ſeed of Abraham were in 


bondage in Egypt; for he accounts his firſt going 
down to Egypt a part of that four hundred and 


thirty years bondage.—Upon Abraham's coming 
back to Cannaan with Lot, his brother's ſon, he 


finds the place of the country where they ſettled 


. inſufficient to ſupport them and their cattle. It 


would appear that Cannaan was then but thinly in- 
| habited,. and that the pr oprietors were very di. 


ecreet, when they ſuilered tr angers to roam up and- 
down their country with ſuch large flocks of jheep 
and herds of cattle. 'This very probably proceeded 


from their good policy, who, becauſe they had plen- 
| ty of land lying waſte, thought it better to encou- 
rage ſtrangers to inhabit it, than ſuffer the wild 
beaſts to encreaſe and e them. We do not 
read, however, that Abraham and Lot met with 
any moleſtation fr om theſe Cannaanites among W hom | 


they firſt came to dwell. 


There is one thing very particular i in | the ae : 
of Abraham, and that is, „that though he had taken 
| Lot under his protection, and taken care of him 
for ſome time, he never claimed. any juriſdiction le 

Vor. I. M m : Ooyer 
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over him, but conſidered him as one of a diſtinct fa. 
mily, though his near relation. Lot had his own 
flocks and herds, and his own keepers, as well as 
Abraham, who all kept in a body till a ſtrife hap- 


pened between them, and then, for the fake of : 


Peace, they amicably parted, Abraham's wiſdom 
and moderation appeared conſpicuous at their part- 
ing; for he gave Lot his choice to go whether he 
pleaſed, and would not interfere with his appoint- : 


ment. Let there be no ſtrife between thee and me for 


we are brethren, (are inimitable words, worthy to 
be conſidered by all brethren, ) If thou wilt take the 


lieſt hand, I will take the right; and if thou wilt 


| take the right hand, then I will turn to the left. Is : 
not the whole land before thee * Were men all poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch a temper, there ould be no conteſts 


-. In me world ;—but this i 1s more than can be '- 


"have were at this 1 time cities in a GOES 3 


is now a lake of pitchy water. Sodom and Comor- 
rah were not then deſtroyed ; the country was like 


the garden of the Lord, or like the land of Egypt 


as they go towards Zoar from Canaan. Jordan ran 
through this plain, as it now runs into the Lake Af: 


phalites. By the deſcription of Moſes it appears 


to have been a pleaſant and a fruitful country. But 


it is the bleſſing of God that maketh rich, for A- 


braham became greater and richer in his depart- 
ment than his brother Lot did in his. Cities have | 
been the ſources of wickedneſs in all countries, 1 
Mankind do not well to be huddled thick together. | 


Society is good and neceſlary, but it may be fap- 
ported without great towns, Men mould ſee one 
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another frequently, but not always, unleſs they be 
very good, and virtuous. Cities that began with 
oppreſſion, have been ſupported by luxury, and al- 
ways deſtroyed on account of fin. Babylon, Sodom, 
and Gomorrah are inſtances of this obſervation. A _ 
fertile country, and rich cities, have ſeldom long 
been virtuous. Wealth and riches are gaudy M, 
but not very profitable to the poſſeſſors. 

In the hiſtory and life of Abraham, there! is a 
a very remarkable circumſtance, vi z. that he was 

engaged in a war, in defence of his friend Lot, 
who was taken captive by Chedorlaomer, and the 
kings that were with him. It is very evident, that 


the ideas of dominion and vaſſalage, neten with _ 


the progreſs of ſociety, and that mankind were not 
encreaſed to a great number till tyrants aroſe to 


8 oppreſs them. This did not proceed from nature, 


nor had its foundation in reaſon, but took its riſe 
from the arts of politiciaus, and the ignorance f 
the vulgar. Though it is unjuſt and unreaſonable for 
men 1 more underſtanding than others, to uſe their 
4 judgement to deprive them of their natural rights; ; 
yet ſuch is the preſent ſtate of man, that it is im 
pollible to prevent this evil, without firſt making 
the bulk of mankind wiſe and good. Were gover- 
nors and politicians, as careful to inſtruct the com- 
munity in the fear of God, and the principles of be- 
nevolence, as they are to form ſchemes to keep them 


in dependence upon themſelves, they would need 


fewer laws, and meet with fewer tranſgreſſiors of E 
the laws that are made. From the very beginning 


of kingdoms and political ſociety, legiſſators and the 


devilers of human policy, have begun at the wrong 
| * i 8s . end 5 
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end of legiſlation; except Moſes, not one of all 
the multitude of law-givers, have begun at the 


5 right end of government. The fear and worſhip 85 
of God, is generally laſt in all cheir ſchemes, where- 


as, in the laws of Moſes, it is placed firſt; and na- 
turally ought to be ſo. Phitanthrophy, or an uni- 


” verſal regard for all. men, ought to be a leading 


maxim in the ſyſtem of political ſociety ; and this 
ought not ſo much to be inculcated, as an arbitrar * 
precept, as ſet forth to be the glory and dignity of 


a good character, and the honour of human nature. 


There ought to be reaſons annexed to all laws, inti. 
mating their propriety as w ell as their neceſſity ? that 
rational creatures may obey them from a pr inciple 
love, and conſcience, more than from a principle 
of fear. The wiſe man' S- maxim in this caſe, will 
always hold, train up a child in the way that he 
| ſhould go, od when he is old, he will not depart _ 


rum it. It is eſſential to ſound policy, , to take care 


of the education of youth. When the minds of 
men are early. ſeaſoned with the fear of. God, and 
the love of mankind, and opened with the principles 


of generous truth, they will then be ready to ſubmit N 


to all good laws, and obey them from the heart. 
There is notling tends more to render good men 


dutiful, than a juſt perſuaſion that they are free. 1 
When men keep the laws through compulſion, they _ 
ſcarcely can call their actions their own ; but when 
their ſouls are animated with the noble Idea liber. 5 

„ they conſider obedience as their own act, = 


look upon themſelves as treated like men. As ſoon. 
as a community diſcovers that their governors and 
teachers, Rave indultriouſly concealed from them 


their . 
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their own rights and privileges, with an intention 


of rendering them dependent upon them, they 


will hold them unworthy of their e/teem, and never 


chearfully regard their precepts.—But when they 
find them affidioufly unfolding the doctrines of their 


privileges, and ſetting forth the rights of human 


nature, they will then! regard them as diſintereſted 


: Senken of humanity, a and lovers of makind. If 


magiſtrates and politicians had really minded their 
own duty, they would have found the people more 
readyto have done theirs, and there would been fewer 


convulſions in ſtates and kingdoms, than there have 


1 been ſince tlie building of Babylon. 


In the days of Abenbem, there were princes and = 
_ politicians, who began to put in their claims for tri- 
bute from neighbouring ſtates and princes, It js 
not eaſy to ſee upon what principle theſe claims could 
be founded, in ſuch an early period of the world, _ 
Four kings, of whom Chedorlaomer appears to have 5 | 
been 1 princ ipal, heldin ſubjection other five kings a 


Who being weary of the Aſſyrian tyranny, revolted 
from under their yoke, and tr ied the chance of war, 


to ſet themſelves free from their dominion. W he. 
ther theſe four kings were inde pendent monarchs, or 
| petty princes under one Emperor, is not ſettled by 
_ commentators. It is hardly probable that the Aſſfy- 
rian monarchy, was ſo ompleatly formed, as to be 
under one head; it appears rather more plain, that 


all theſe kings were confederate prince, united 


by particular intereſts, or affociated on this oc n 
for ſome mutual purpoſes. Chedorlaomer was the 
chief of this aſſociation, and was then king of Elam, 


or Aſyria. What bis name is in brophane hiltory, 


Ibe- 
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YO believe no body can tell; the beſt opinion con · 
cerning him is only conjecture. Some have thought 


1 that he was the fame with Nynias, but without a - 


good reaſon. From his name, he appears to havebeen 
a prince who kept a Panding army ; for his name 
imports, ne who has an ar my ready in order of bat- 
te. His behaviour and his name, agree together, 
for he ſeems to have been a man w hd: delighted in 
war, and Who loved to tyrannize over others. 1.5 1 
princes of Sodom and Gommorah, had cer tainly as 
| goodaright to their kingdoms, as be had to his: : 5 5 
unleſs they had voluntar ily agreed, to be his ſubjec ct, : 
could owe him no obe dience. ur there is no rea- 
ſoning againſt a ſtanding : army, without another Df... 
equal for Se It Is fad ! in the text, that the hve”. 
kings rebelled apainſt Chedorlacmer. I wiſh our 
tranſlators had uſed a ſofter word. 4 here could bo 
no rebellion, unleſs there had been a mutual com- 
pact between them and Chedorlaomer ; - and even in 
that caſe if he turned | tyrant, they owed him no 
fervice. Good government, and | obedience, are 


reciprocal. They ſerved him twelve years, and 


upon the thirteenth. they revolted. Hiſtory does 
not informus of the reaſons, and cauſes of theſe ive 
kings re-aſuming their liberty. Nature and reaſon 
will ſuggeſt ſufficient reaſons to every conſiderate 


' perſon. They loved to be independent ['ates,—and . 


where was the harm of that? Chedorlaomer | Was 5 
not born with a crown upon his head, nor were 
they born with chains about their necks, one God 
| made them all, they had all one nature, and were 
- equally entitled to freedom, unleſs they ligd forfeitd 
it, by their  Iniquities. . But who made the king, 


of | 
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of Aſyria, their judge? Or, What right had he to 
claim dominion over other men, who were, in all 
reſpects his equals, except in Power? It is probable . 
that both ſides would have enough to ſay for them- 


ſelves; and if we had their arguments, there might 
be ſound ſomething ſpecious in both their pretences 
Chedorlaomer molt likely, would affirm, that he 


had protected them againſt the RESINS EFT. of 
ſome neighbouring powers, and he wanted fo be 
: "Paid for his trouble, and expence One would think, 
that fourteen years ſervice was 4 good conſiteratine, . 
for a little temporary aff; ſtance ;—but fome think 
their good offices can never be repaid. There was 


no benevolence in this. When nnen do good 
actions to one another, they ſhiould take payment in 


kind, and not require it till they need it; but firſt to 
performa good office, and then to make men ſlaves for 


doing of it, 1s making them pay very high for the 


25 PoE The king of Sodom and his allies, might, ; 
on their ſide affirm, that though they owed one 
good office for another, yet they owed no ſubjec- 
tion to Chedorlaomer, nor did they expect, that one 
brother would ever require ſuch a thing of another; 
and that it was contrary to the laws of benevolence 
and brotherly kindneſs, to wake ſach a requiſition ; 
that they were free and independent princes, as well 


as the kings of Aſyria, and though they made a re. 


turn for the: favour granted them, in protecting ; 
them againſt their enemy, yet they could not re- 
nounce the rights and privileges of nutise, without 
being unjuſt 70 themſelves, and their own people. 


And nothing could make the Mirian kings make 


| lach a demand as they dia, but a deſire of Hr 


aig Wen, 
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power, and an inten- ion of making them ſlaves. It 
would be natural for the kings of the plain to make 
| ſuch obſervations, and it mit be allo wed that there ; 
is great weight in this reaſoning. | 
Chedorlaomer, and his confederates, appear to 
; five had a cuartel with more people than the four 
_ kings, for they ſmote the Rephains, the < LUZIMS, the | 
Emine, and the Horites on mount Seir. POE 
When kings once have their armies ; wartlialled 5 
they can ſoon find ground for a quarrel, with ver 
inoffenſive people. Theſe Aſyrian deſpots appear 1 
to have been in the humour for fighting, and ſmote 1 
all that came before them; for the Amelekites and 


Amorites, fared the fame- fate with the kings of  . | 
Sodom. War, in ſome ages, is à real dileaſe, 3 
which rapes like a fever, to the deſtruction of many _ 


5 thouſands. The making of monarchies, has been a 
curſe to the world, and has coſt more blood, -than- © 
ever the crowns of monarchs. were worth. This : 

is the firſt public war that we read of in Hiſtory, . 
and it ſeems to have raged with great violence. f „ 
wiſh, when thoſe princes ended their war, that all the „„ 
ſeed of warriors had been buried in the field of bat- 
tle, that the world might have been at eaſe froma 
race of cut-throats, that has plagued all Greens of 5 
the globe ever ſince. Ah what ravages has the glory 

of war m:tle in this earth! how many widows have 
been left weeping? How many children have beenleft : 
fatherleſs, and hat oceans of blood have been ſpilt? 
for what? to gratiſy the ambition of 2 ſingle man, 
or to ſerve the purpoſes of a few of the worlt miſ. 
creants that ever lived upon this globe. What a_ - 
reckoning * vill aſe: agents * tyranny have to : 


make 5 
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make, when the prince of peace comes to judge the 
virld? If they are not ſoundly puniſhed, there 


will be reafon to conclude, that there never was 


| juſtice in the univerſe. Methinks I almoſt ſee 
Creagrlaomer, and his foe kings, with all the train 
of {ffrian monarchs, the heads of the PERSIAN, 
the Greek, and Roman empires all the mighty 
_ robbers that have ſcourged the world, coming tremb- 
ling to judgement to receive their ſentence, accord - 
ing to their works. What a reverſe will be then? 
Ah what a croud of ſlain ſoldiers, who fell in ſup- | 
porting the ambition of princes!—what numbers of 
mudered men and women, will riſe up witneſſes _ 
_ againſt theſe de/þots and tyrants, that have deluged 


the world with blood May the king that is the _ 


father of his people, and who delightsi in peace, ,reſt/aſe ; 
and. /ound, in his palace may his {lumbers be ſweet 
and agreeable may the crown flouriſh on his head, 
and may all his ſubjects love him—may the turf lie 
ſoftly on his n and wu his name be ſweet to 
future ages. | . 
We muſt now attend theſe kings to battle, and 
a difagreable taſk it is. The vale of Siddim was 
. che place of action, a plain full of ſlime pits, a fit 
8 Place for burying the ſlain, and equally ſo for bury. 
ing the living. The kings of Sodom fell there, and - 
Chadorlaomer gained the victory. This field of 


po battle is now the lake of Sodom; and among other 5 


reaſons, perhaps this is one, that this plain is in its 


preſent ſituation, that there might be, to future ” 


ages, a viſible mark of divine di iſpleaſure placed upon 

the fir /t field of battle, The Almighty delights 
not in war, but loves Pers and take Pleaſure | in it, 
Vor. I. N . and 
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andin | thoſe who praiſe it. Moſes is very partt- 
cular in mentioning the names of all thoſe kings, be- 


fore they joyned battle, and he does it with: 1 


ſort of redundancy; for he had mentioned them 
all before. But the fenſon, perhaps, for this mi- 
nute repetition of the ſame thing, is, that the hiſ- 
tory may be well conſidered, and becauſe that 

Abraham, the friend of God, was to be brought 


upon the field of action, to perform a part in the | 


end of this cataſtrophe. It is needleſs to ſay any 


thing concerning the form of this battle; how the 5 


lines were drawn up, or how the Ranks were ſfe- 


_ cured? whether their were any redoubts, or corps _ 


de reſerve. Moſes ſays nothing concerning all this. 


From the account of Moſes, they ſeem to have 

1 fought much in the fame manner, whatever were 

there weapons, as moſt of men have done ſince. 
Some /?ood, and ſome fell, and ſome run away to the _ | 
mountains. The kings of Sodom and Gomorrah lay : 


dead in the field of battle, and the remains of their 
army fled. Thr Aſſyrian princes carried away the _ 
ſpoil, and the priſoners; among the latter was Lot, 
Abraham's brother”s ſon, with all that he had. The - 


fate of war is precarious and uncertain ; | the iſſue 
thereof does not always turn out according do the 


immediate reaſons of the conflict, nor the juſtice . 


the cauſe. War is, for the moſt part, a judgment 


upon one of the parties, and frequently upon both. _ 1 
- The kings of Sodom and Gomorrah ſeems to have 
had juſtice upon their ſide; for they were fighting 


for liberty, and their own natural rights?—but _ 
this was only the caſe between them and the other 
5 Kings. In other reſpects eee were wicked, finners 
OE —-- 
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N egainſ? God, in the higheſt degree. Their defeat 


and overthrow was ju? in itſelf, as a puniſhment of 


their great wickedneſs. The Almighty, on this 
_ occailon, appears to have diſtributed juſtice pretty 
equally; for if the kings of Sodom and Comorrahb 
ſuffered, the 4{/prian princes had do reaſon to boaſt _ 
of their conqueſt. —Abraham, who had lately fepa- _ 
rated from Lot, and had ſettled near a grove of 
_ oaks in Mamre, had alſo formed connections with the 
principal people of the place; and among others 
with Mamre the Amorite, the brother of Eſhcol, and 
Aner. Theſe were confederates with Abraham, 
Vhen the news was brought him, of the captivity 
ol his brother Lot. The people, called ſhepherds, in 
thoſe days, were far from being inconfiderable in 
riches, wealth, or proweſs. Abraham had three 
hundred and e trained ſervants in his own 8 
mily. This was no inconſiderable body guard, and 


chen engaged] na good cauſe, might, upona particular 


_ occaſion, perform wonders. To this armament 4- 
braham would, no doubt, join the forces of Mamre, 
Eſhcol, and * which probably would make as 
many more, fo that this army would not be ſo very 
ſmall, nor the enterpriſe ſo romantic, as ſome of 5 


1 the enemies of revelation wonld make it. 


With what forces he could muſter, the patriarch : 
purſued the confederate princes, and overtook them 
at Dan, in the extremities of Canaan; when he di- 
vided his army againſt them, engaged dhe and de- . 

feated them, He purſued them almoſt to Damaſcus, 
and gave them a total overthrow. On this ocaſion he 

a5 recovered all the ſpoil which they had taken from the 
” kings: on the plainsof Jordan, and brought back his bro 
| | N FC 9 
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| ther Lot, with all his goods and family. It i is not 3 


ſaid whether Abraham took any more ſpoil than that 
Which the Afſyrian princes had taken from the five. 
kings, but it is probable that he would take as 


much as he could get from them, as enemies.— 

And who could blame him? This was a remarkable 
interpoſitionſof Providence in behalf of Lot, for it 
was on his account that Abraham undertook this 
war becauſe he was his near relation. The king * 
Sodom was the better of having ſuch a ſabje& in 


his dominions, though he and his people, but ill de- 


ſerved ſuch favours on his account, as we will ſee S 


when we come to the hiſtory of Sodom. 


It ſeems plain, that the king of Sodom, who was ; 


| "in at Siddim, had a fon; for we find a king of 
Sodom coming to meet Abr aham, when he return- 


_ ed from the Naughter of Chedorlaomer. The pa- . 
triarch behaved, on this occaſion, like a man of a 


: great ſoul, Hs would. receive nothing for doing | . 5 
2 good action to his neighbours, though he had _ 


: ventured his life in doing it. Abraham, according 
to the laws of patriarchial government, Was the el- 


daeeſt ſon of Tera, and the elder brother of Nahor, . 


| and Haran, and of conſequence according to ſome 


ideas of government, he had the right of dominion. — 
But here we find he did not claimit, when it was fully 5 
in his power to have aſſerted it. He gave Lot, and 


tlie Ving of Sodom, all that formerly was theirs, 
except what the men had eaten upon their march, 


and the portion which belonged to Aner, Eſhcol, e . 1 
Mamre. As they were not under his power, but 


only his aſſiſtants, he did not pretend to dictate to 
mem, and therefore left! it to themſelves to ſettle | 
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it amongſt them. This behaviour of Ab- aß am is a 
Ine example for brethren to imitate; ſor brother 
nations and colonies to copy. The Patriarch did not 
reckon upon the expence when he was ſerving a 
brother; he knew the laws of nature and religion 
obliged him to behave friendly, and to take no re- 


ward from his frÞnd, but a fr iendly office in his 


turn. In modern tunes, when brethren do any 


friendly ſervice to one another, they make them 


pay for it with rigour at an high expence; and, in- 
ſtead of ſaving them from oppreſlion, become them 


elves the greateſt oppreſſors. According to mo- 
dern practices, Abraham ſhiould have laid ſome re- 


ſtraints upon the trade of the Sodomites, and his 
friend Lot; —made a demand of a tax upon their 
cattle and flocks at ſo much a head, to have indem- | 
nified the expence of the war, and to let them 
know to whom they were obliged. But this was 
not conſiſtent with Abraham's ideas of God, juſtice 
and brotherly-kindneſs. He knew the Lord would 
reward him, and therefore he left the whole to 
him. This is an amiable part of Abraham's ch. 
racter; he was as humane as he Was faith ful, as 


5 gener ous as he was great. 


There is a perſon, of a very particular charatiee, | 
who met Abraham when he returned from the 
ſlaughter of theſe kings. He was king of Salem; 
his name is Melchizedek. : | Moſes gives him a dou- - 
ble character; he calls him King of Salem, and _ 
; Prieft of the mf high Go. AS this m man's charac- _ 


ter has afforded much ſpeculation to commentators, 


I muſt fay ſomething concerning him on this oc. 


caſion, The Apoltle to the Hebrews gives him a 


very, | 
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very ſtrange character; he ſays he was without fas T6, 


ther, without mother, without beginning of days; 0F 
end of life ; like the Son of Cod, a pricft for ever. 
Melchizedek does not appear to be the proper 
name of a man, but the character of a certain king, 
and I ſhall therefore call him the righteous king of 
Salem, or Jeruſalem. He ſeeng to have received 
this name from his ſubjects, becauſe he adminiſtered 
_ Juſtice and righteouſneſs among them , and was not 
concerned i in thoſe wars and quarrels that the reſt - 
of the kings Were engaged in. He took care to 


Propagate religion, and adminiſter juſtice ; and on | 


that account received this excellent name. His ge- 


nealogy is not mentioned, as the An king W 9 


righteouſneſs ; for, it . not appear that there 


were any kings before him, or after him, that rr 
deſerved ſuch a character, except him of whom he 


Was a type. As king of Salem, and prieſt of the = 
moſt high God, he had neither father nor mother. 


He was the for king and firſt prieſt 1 in that place. 
In ancient times, before the giving of the law, the 


ſovereign of the people performed religious ceremo- 
nies, and preſided | in religious worſhip, and it was 


1 common for a man to be both king and prieſt, I his : i 
was the caſe with the Xing of Salem, he was prieſt 
of the moſt high God. As this king had no prede- 


ceſſors, and is ſaid to be « nary, & arg, without 
father and without mother, ſo his character was 3 
famous by his righteous deeds, that his name is 


held in everlaſting remembrance. It is ſaid of che 


Meſſiah, that his name ſhall endure for ever, e,, 


3 Be this remarkable type of him ſhall have a _ perpetual _ 


name, and live for ever alſo. In this reſpect, he 
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is without end of days, and lives freſh in the me- 
mory of all thoſe who read his hiſtory. Some will 


have this Melchizedek to be the Meſſi ab Bimſelf ; 
but, it requires a great degree of /phi/try to make 


Chriſt a type of himſelf, as he muſt be upon this 
ſuppoſition. The Jewiſh writers, not without good 


reaſon, have ſuppoſed Melchizedek to be Shem ; for 
they alledge, that there was none upon earth: 
at that time greater than Abraham, except Shem 5 
and, as his father Noah made him an extraordi- 


nary grant of Canaan, (Geneſis ix. 26.) they al- 


ledge further, that he went in perſon, after the 


diſperſion, to that country, and ſettled. And 


that he purſued the principles of righteouſneſs - 
which he had learned from his father, and ſettled the 
true religion at Jeruſalem, at the time when this war 
5 happened with Abraham and the five kings. 1 
the reaſon why Maſes does not mention his own 
5 proper name is, becauſe his poſterity, in the line of N 
Hieber, were to poſſeſs Canaan in the fulneſs of 
time; and that at preſent he did not rule over his 
own F but the family of Ham. They fur- 1 
ther add, that as he had no predeceſſun nor ſucceſſor 
in the kingdom, and prieſthood, he is ſaid to be 


without father and without mother. That he was 


greater than Abraham as being a king and a prieſt, 
and alfo his elder, and the heud of his family. This 
opinion has as much probabilit y In it, as any that 
have been given to the public; and, in all typical 
relations and prophetic expreſſions, there is ſome 
allowance to be made \ with regard t to particular ex- N 


5 preſſions. 1 5 
5 Tis 
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'F his king of Salem Was undoubtedly et for : 


= type of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, both in the 
peaceable nature of his kingdom, and the- under ived : 


ſucceſſion of his prieſthood. Melchizedek had no ; 


_ predeceſſor, nor any that ſucceeded him in his royal 


prieſthood, and in this he was a true type of the 


High Pricft over the houſe 9 God, who was the firſt 


and the laſt of his order. There were no kings 5 


among the pric/ts according to the order of Aaron; 


but Melchizedek was a kingly prieſt, and ſuch alſo 


was our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and fulfilled the type 


that was exhibited of him in the perſon and office . 
of Melchizedek. _ 


The king of Salem, prieſt of hs moſt high God, : 


: bleſſed Abraham, and gave him his benediction: * 1 85 
Hhlke manner, Chriſt began his miniſtry with bleſ. 
=. ans, 4 and finiſhed it in the fame manner, = led 85 
is diſciples as far out as Bethany, and when he bleſ-. 
[E fed them, he was parted from them, and carried up _ 

into heaven, —Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek, 
which was an acknowledgment that he was greater 
than he, and received the bleſſing, which implied 
tlie ſame thing. And, it is probable, that Abra. 
ham ſaw, through the character of this righteous 


kung, the repreſent tion of him by whom ail the 
. _ of the earth are ble}. FE / 


23 here! is a difference betwe een the ſpeech of The 5 


Wi king of Salem and that of Abraham, when they | 
UT mention the moſt high God. Melchizedek calls him 


El-Eljon, but Abrahan calls him Jehova El- Eljon. = 


They both meant the ſane thing ; but Abraham re- 5 
meinbered the name in which Cod had made his pro- 


an we to him, and | ou it ich the other character; 
for, 


4 45 1 
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for, in all his acts of worſhip and obedience, he re- 
membered the divine promiſe as the ſpring of his 


duty. 
When Abraham vetoed the n at firſt, it 


does not appear that he knew whether it was to be 
accompliſhed in his own feed literally, or in an 
adopted ſucceſſion; but, this was ſoon after reveal- 
ed to him. The ward 4 Jehovah came to him in 


a viſion, and promiſed to be his exceeding great re- 


ward, and his ſhield. This manifeſtation of the 
goodneſs of God made the parriarch take courage i 
to demand an explanation of the promiſe. And 
Abram ſaid, Lord God, what wilt thou give me, ſee- 
55 ing 1 go childleſs, and the ſteward of my houſe is this 
." Eltezer of Damaſcus ? And Abram ſaid, behold, to 
: me thou haſt given no ſeed + and lo, one born in my 
houſe is mine hein. Upon this the Lord gave him an 
explicit declaration; that an Heir ſhould come forth 
of his own loins, and that his own ſeed ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs the land of. promiſe. This ſatisfied Abraham; 
and it is ſaid he believed God, and it Was accounted 10 


| him for righteouſneſs. 


There is one thing which has made: ſome chargs 5 
ey Abrohain with diffidence in the divine word, and 
that is when he ſays, (chap. xv. 8.) Lord, whereby 


ball I know that I ſhall inherit it 2 viz. the land. 


He wanted ſome viſible ſign or token from the 

Lord to ſtrengthen and confirm his faith, which —_ 
ſeems to imply that he doubted of the veracity of. 

God. It would be doing injuſtice to the character 
of Abraham to pretend to vindicate it in all things: 


but, on this occaſion, he does not appear to be to 


blame. He had received ſo many tokens of the 
„ M/ o 
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Lord's condeſcenfion, that it encouraged him to aſſe 
more favours, and be aſks this queſtion, not from 
his diffidence in the word of God, but from a per- 
ſuafion that the Lord, who had dern ſo gracious in 


other things, would grant this alſo, —and fo we find 
it happened. 7ehovah not only gave Abraham a vi- 


ſible ſign of an extraordinary nature, but alſo inform- 
end him of the bondage that his poſterity thould me 
dergo before they enjoyed the promiſed land.- 
After Abraham had offered ſacrifices, and N | 
an account of what ſhould happen to his ſeed, the 
Almighty renewed his promiſe to him, under the 
title of a berith, with a view to the ſacrifices he 
had been offering. And it is ſaid, that Same day 8 
| Fehovah made a berith with Arnhem, Jaying, unto 
thy ſeed will J give this land, from the river oF 5 
Egypt unto the great river Euphrates. 1 _ 


There is ſomething very remarkable i in ſome . 


ons that were made to the ancients; they had dif- 

ferent effects, according to the nature of the things 
that were about to be revealed. Sometimes they 
produced fear and rk oct as in the caſe of Abra- 
ham, chap. xv. ver. 12. It is ſaid, When the fun 
vas going down, a deep ſleep fell upon Abraham, 


and lo, an horror of great darkneſs fell upon him. 


It is very probable, that ſome images of the facts 
that were about to be revealed were ſet before the 
mind in pictures of horror, to leave an impreflion 
more deep in the memory of the perſons to whom 
dhe revelation was made; or, that thoſe inviſible 
powers, who were the meſſengers, put on ſome. 
more forbidding aſpect. There is ſomething in our 


nature that cannot endure too much nearneſs of bn 
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viſible powers in any other ſhape than in our own | 
| timilitude ; for this reaſon, when God appeared to 
the ancients, he generally aſſumed the ſhape of a 
man, and went under the name of the Angel Feho- 
_ vah, The viſions which were made in dreams were, 
in e hieroglyphical, emblematical images of 
things that they were not really like ; ſuch as 74a. 
cob's ladder, EzekieÞs ſiege of a city, &c. and ma- 
ny others. There were, at the fame time, always 
ſomething in theſe 1 which rendered them in- 
telligible to the perſons to whom they were made, 
provided they were friends of God. To others the 
caſe was different, as in the caſes of Pharoah and 
8 Nebuchadnezzer, * ho were ee to have interpre. 1 
ters. | 5 . 
Abraham had now been many years in Canaan, and 
Sarai was not like t to have any children, which ren- 
dered her uneaſy.— The women in thoſe times, 


eſpecially thoſe of the Hebrews, ſeem to have ha 1 


an uncommon anxiety for children. Some have af. 
firmed that the reaſon of this was, becauſe they 
all had a perſuaſion that the Meſſiah was to be born 


of an Hebrew woman; and, therefore, they had W 


an ambition to be the mother of ſo remarkable a 


4 per ſonage. But there is rather too much conjecture f 


in this opinion. I rather think, that there is not 
fo much difference between the women then, and 
the females of the preſent age, as is commonly ſup- 
| poſed, A defire of children is natural to them all, 


and they would not be women if they were hes, | 


wiſe. The manners in thoſe periods were indeed very | 
different from what they are among us, though the 
Lultern People, perhaps, are much the lame. Many 
| | 2 0 2 | | may 
1 ee 
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may think it a ſtrange whim in Sarah to give her 
_ maid to her own huſband, but the manners of the 
country and the time will eaſily account for this 
practice. It was a common thing in theſe times for 
a man to have more wives than one, as alſo a num- 


ber of concubines, who had all ſome common privi- 


leges, and their children were ſupported by the 


huſband. The children of thoſe who were wives : 


were the heirs of the inheritance, if there were 
any; but, if the wives had no children, the child. 
ren of the concubines might, by conſent, become _ 
| heirs, It was with a deſign that Abraham might 
| have an heir of his own body that Sarah conſented | 


to give him her lervant-maid. It has been affirmed 
| by ſome, that this Hagar was an Epyptian princeſs, 


given to Sarah when ſhe was in Pharaoh's court; 
for it is ſaid that the king of Egypt gave maid- "ng 
vants as well as men-ſervants to Abr aham, and that 


when he was ſent away, Hagar was one of thoſe 
maids that were given to Sarah. Whether this . 


was the caſe or not, we are ſure that Hagar was an 


Egyptian, and that ſhe was given to Abraham by _ 
his wife Sarah. It appears ſomething extraordina« 


ry that ſuch perſons as the ancient arches Who 


were ſo much favoured by Cod, and knew his will, 


ſhould have lived in the practice of pologamy, which : 
| was contrary to the original lau of nature, and the 
firſt inſtitution of marriage. Some, to clear the 


patriarchs of ſuch 4 viſible tranſgreſſion of the . 
, Cod, have expreſſly affirmed that there were thñien 


= no law againſt pologamy, and of conſequence it was 
no fin. And indeed, unleſs ſomething like this be : 


| allowed, f it wi be impoſſible to vindicate either the On 
. behaviour £ 
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behaviour of the Almighty, or the patriarchs,—For 
if there were poſitive laws againſt having more 


wives than one, and yet the patiriarchs had many, 


it muſt be ſurprizing that Zehovah ſhould have min- 


tained ſuch familiarity with whore-mongers, and 
 adulterers, Yea, that he ſhould have inſpired them 


with his holy ſpirit, and honoured them with the 
molt extraordinary marks of his favour, It is not 
to be ſuppoſed that they ſinned through ignorance ; 
for many of them were more lear ned nid wife than 


the greatelt part of wiſe men are now, and in otker 0 

| reſpects they were ſtrictly virtuous; and if they 
had been living in an open tranſgreſſion of a divine 
law, it is not Saly to conceive but God would hoth 
have reproved and dane them, which we never f 


hear that he did. 


It muſt be allowed, that at fi rſt God e man 
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* 


N and female, and ſaid, for this reaſon ſhall a 


man leave his father and his mother, and cleaue to 

his wife, and they fhall be one fleſh; and our Savi- 
our confirms this firſt law in the xixth chap. of Matt. 

There appears to be ſomething ſo unjuſt and unna- 


bw in pologamy, that it is impoſſible to vindicate 


; for, in general, there are not many more fe- 
Ars than males brought into the world, and -. 
ſome were permitted to have a number of wives, 
there would be ſome that would find none, at leaſt, = 


* would be 1mpo! fible for the poor to have ag 


But one thing is certain, that either the original f 
law was ſuſpended for a time, or the patriarchs, 
and all the famous Jews, were the moit worthleſs of 

£5 mankind, Upon this ſuppoll ition of a ſtanding law 

againſt pologamy, there 1s not a more worthleſs 
TT | | character 
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Character than that of David, and his ſon Solomon. © 
One may challenge all the apologiſts for theſe an- 

cient worthies to find a ſingle argument to ſhew 
that they were good men, or friends of God, upon a 
ſuppotition that there was a law againſt pologamy. 

It muit therefore have been, that the law given in 
innocence was ſuſpended ell he came who is the 
grace and the truth, who pointed out the ſpiri. of 
the law to his people, and ſhewed that from the be- 
ginning things were otherwiſe, than after men's 
hearts were hardened „through the fin of deceitfulneſs._ 
"Ooh does not appear, that it was accounted adultery 
by Mofes and the prophets for a man to have more 
wives than one, provided he did not interfere with 

others, than thoſe he had married. The curſe extend. _ 
ed to the man that lay with his neighbour "5 wife, or corn 255 
mitted uncleanneſs with a woman to whom he \ Was 110! ey 
marrieds but there isnothreatening againſt thoſe v 
kept by their own wives. Moſes, to whom the la 
was given, certainly underſtood its meaning, and would! 
not have permitted pologamy if the law then had 
prohibited it. The ancients were therefore not _ 
_ guilty in the practice of pologamy, becauſe there 
was no law in force againſt - it; the lawgiver had 
ſuſpended it for wiſe reaſons, al though he always _ 
| forbade adultery and ft ornication, yet did not account 
a2 man guilty of either by cohabiting with a Woman 
70 that he had lawfully married, We are ſometimes | 5 
told by divines, that pologamy was permitted on ac- 
count of the hardneſs of the hearts of the Jews; 
but our Saviour only ſays that Moſes granted the 
liberty of a divorce, on account of the hardneſs 1 
their hearts ,and allowedthem to take another, but ſays 
f W N 
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nothing upon this ſubject, He only ſays, that from 
the beginning it was not ſo, yet he does not blame 
| Moſes for what he did by divine authority. Our 
Saviour was now come to ſet up a new kingdom, 
and give itnew ſpiritual laws, and intended to bring | 
men back, nearer to the Principles of innocence, 


that they might be ſomething like to what they - 


were at firſt, when God made them male and fe- 
male. Therefore under the goſpel, it would be a 
violation of our Saviour's 5 to RY po- 
e 
Theſe obſervations will probably appear new and 
| 2 ange, to ſome, but without admitting them, 1 
cannot perceive however they can vindicate either 
the Almighty or theſe remarkable characters that 
are recorded in ſcripture. For ſuppoſe we ſhould 


allow the beſt of men to have many occaſional faults, 


yet to allow the moſt eminent friends of God, to 2 


| live in an habitual practice of It and unclean. y 


contrary to his laws, and ſtill ſuppoſe them ſuſtain- 


ing the ſame character, appears highly abſurd and 
ridiculous. Seiden imagines, that there was no law 


againſt pologamy, till the giving of the Jaw to 
1 5 ts Moſes, and Grotius is of the {ame opinion ; but > 


theſe two learned men, forgot that the difficulty is 


Ry : as hard to be reſolved, after the giving of the law, | 
as before it; and they muſt either admit of the ſuſ- 


= penſion of the law, or. make op of the een 5 


1 characters very impious. 


We do not find that the Almighty walled aaigy:: 
the breach of any ſtanding laws, without puniſhing 
them. Idolatry, profaning of the ſacred: name of 


: God mar efaning the Jabbath, ine to parents. 


— —madiuttery 


e OOO 
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—adultery—falſe witneſs and theft, were all puniſli- 
ed, and often viſibly, but we do not find that there 
were any remakable diſplays of divine indignation 8 
expreſſed againſt pologamy, during the whole of 
the Fewiſh theocracy. The ſeduction of young wo- _ A 

men, was ſeverely puniſhed ; the ſeducer was either i 
obliged to marry the damſel, or to endow her with — 
a marriage portion. And if any perſon lay with a 
maid, that was a bond ſervant, who was betrothed, 

be was, by the law, appointed to be ſcourged, = 
This ſhews that the laws w ere abundantly ſtrict in 
things that were included in it; but as there are no 
punilhments nor prohibitions in the law of Moſes, 
againſt having more wives than one, it muſt be 

_ underſtood, as not immediately excluded by that 

law. I have been the longer upon this particular 

becauſe it was neceſſary to be conſidered, before I 

left the hi/tory of Abraham's marriage wah Hagar; 

for it appeared exceedingly ſtrange ro me, to find a 

man called e friend of Cod, and the father of the 

F — Faithful, living in the practice of a f in, the moſt 

aabominable of its kind, provided the law of God 

determined poligamy the ſame as adultery, And 1 

do not find that all the apologiſts for the patriarchs, 

Who have admitted the ſtanding force of the law, 

| have been able to anſwer the objection of the deiſts. OR 

Stackhouſe evidently appears diftreſſed, in the 

fetches he makes to defend Abraham and the other 

_ patriarchs upon this head, and the famous Heid- 

diger has ſaid much, but to little purpoſe. I ſhall ; 
now take my leave of Abr aham for a ſhort time, and 
proceed to conſider the character of Sarah and her 

maid Hagar, which may be conſidered. as a a ſequel 

to thus lecture. 


Second PART of LECTURE vin. 


* 


Whether before the Lau of Moſes there 
1585 were any Commanadment againſt marry= 
ing near Relations? M hat was the 
Ground of Sarah's Quarrel ith Hagan? 
—The Story of an Angel appearing to 
Hagar. The Name ſhe gives to Cod.— 
How ſhe knew, fin, Sc. 1 


4 8 


8 E N E 8 1 o „ 4.—7, 8, 9, be. : 

Aud he went in unto Hagar, and ſhe conceived "and 

_ when ſhe ſau that ſhe had conceived, her e : 
RT. . in her eyes. 
5 And the angel of the Lord nd her by a fountain of 
wuaater inthe wilder ferns, by the fountain in the 2 way | 
| 10 Shar." FD 
And he ſaid, Hagar, Sarai's mals, whence. cameſt. 
thou and whether wilt thou go? and ſhe ſaid, 4 ; 
flee from the face of my miſtreſs Sarai. 

— And the angel of the Lord ſaid unto her, return unto 
9 miſtreſs, and TOY thyſelf under her hands. 1355 


1 - 1 Tr appears next to certain chat before the giving 
„ "ofthe law to Moſes, that there were no poſi- 
7 tive reſtrictions againſt near relations marrying, or 
being joined in matrimony with one another. At 
firſt there was a neceſſity for men and women marry- 
ing very near relations, even as nigh as brothers and x 


Vor. I, V Here 
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#1 ters, which practice appears to have been conti- 


nued during the patriarchal period. Sarah was a 


very near relation of father Abraham; ſhe was no 
| leſs than the daughter of his own father, accord- 
ing tohis own declaration to king Abimalech, prince 


of the Philiſtines ;—She is the daughter of my father, 


but not the daughter of my mother, and fhe became 


my wife, This, in aftertimes, would have been an 


| mnceſ! Us marriage, but wh there is no ws 5 
there is no tranſgreſſion. There were as yet, no 
e poſitive precept concerning conſunguity, and affinit I 
in marriage. Had there been an expreſs law upon 
this ſubject, Abraham had been verily guilty of * 
living in inceſt; but we do not find the father of the 
Faithful charged with any crime of this ſort. 


Mother Sarah ſeems to have been an obedient, | 


and dutiful wife, and riſked her char acter and . : | = 
tity both, for the fake of her huſband. She went 
voluntarily) into Pharoah's houſe, at the deſire of her 
lord, to ſave his life, which he thought in dan- 


ger on her account. To ſhew that ſhe did nothing 0 
but her duty, divine Providence interpoſed in her 


favour, and preſerved her from the deſigns of the 
Egyptian monarch. She appears alſo to have had 
the honour of Abraham's family very much at heart, 
when, for the ſake of pr ocuring him an heir of his 
on body, ſhe voluntarily gave him her ſervant to : 
his bed, This was more than could well bave been . 
expected from a wife; but ſhe loved the honour . 


her lord, and would chat his name ſhould not be 


loſt to e for want of an offspring. She 
could have no other idea; for the reſt of the ſtory 
18 unt her, and the fruirfuloeſs of Hager, was 4 
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for t f a repr bach upon her, as ſhe ſoon perceived. 
Many perſons have ſuffered for their good nature, 

and ſo did Sarah. Her maid began to diſpiſe her 
_ and think light of her; ſhe forgot that ſhe was Sa- 


rah's ſervant, through the abundance of her miſ- 


tr eſsꝰ Madel 


it is ſaid, that her miſtreſs wWas diſpiſed in her eyes. 


Where there is jealouſy a wrong look is enough to 


kindle the flame; it it almoſt impoſſible to pleaſe 
where Jeatouly takes place. 


given occaſion, for the text ſays fo. 


It is probable 


that ſhe began toput on ſome airs of conſequence, and 
. value herſelf on account of her connection with her 
5 maſter, and molt likely, gave hints that Sarah was 


Something like this might have 
: happened, —and among women it Was not to be 


Hagar was to blame for all this; ſhe 


a fruitleſs vine. 


endur ed. 


cought to have dehiav ed better in her preferment, to 


ſo good a benefactores. A ſudden caſt up kill in the 
way of honour, requires a ſtock of good ſenſe to 
bear it. Vanity ſoon puffs people up, and the fair 
ſe are not proof againſt it, more than others. A- 
br aham had his own diffculties between hands; he 
now found what it was to have a wife and a concu- 
” bine: 7 and if it had been a great ſin, „ as ſome would 
make: it, he might have read his ſin upon his puniſh= 
ment. The patriarchs muſt have had great autho. 
rity. over their wives, when they were able to 
manage more than one; for the women then, do 
not ſeem to have been more tractable than they are 
now. Abraham was obliged to give way to the 


What marks of diſreſpect Hagar 
ſhewed to Sarah, the text does not ſay; they mult 


have confiſted chiefly in diſreſpectful looks, for 


Hagar had no doubt” 


7 9 2 humour - of 
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humour of his wife Sarah. She had been the wife 


of his youth, and they had now lived a good while 


together, love was now turned into friendſhip, and 
g he was not willing to diſoblige her. He therefore 
| ſuffered Sarah to manage her ſervant as ſhe pleated, 

Hagar fledand left her miltreſs. It was a hard caſe for 
one, in her ſituation, firſt to be given by her miſ- 
treſs authory, to the bed of her Lord, and then, 
for want of a little diſcretion, to be ſent a drift into 
the world, when ſhe was with child. The manners 
N of thoſe times appear to have been boiſterous, and 


delicacy ſeems to have been none of the ruling vir 


tus of thoſe ages. A woman with child, claims . 
f compaſſion, even though her char acter be not ſo: = 
very good. Hagar had only followed her miltreſs? ER 


commands, and yet ſhe mult ſuffer. _ The angel 


Will clear up this ſtory. After Hagar had fled fr WW 
her miſtreſs' houſe, and gone to the wild erneſs of 


Shur, no doubt with a delign to return to Egypt, | 


for the was now fairly upon the way, the met with 
an angel of the Lord, while ſhe was ſitting by a 
fountain of water. The angel named her, and 
mentioned her miſtreſs. | Hagar , Sarais maid, 
whence comeſt thou ? This would, no doubt, 7 
: prile her, to meet with a perſon in the wilder ney. -- 
who knew her and her miſtreſs. It is moſt likely 25 
that there was ſomething ſtriking about this angel; 
for he bears the ſame name that 1 the angel did, that 
bs appear ed unto Abr aham on another ay: 5 His 
name is 1% angel Fehovab. And he had ſuch con- ; 
vincing marks of divinity about him that Hagarknew : 
he was Jehova, for the calls him oi. Jebel Jeeſft : 
y ne, and named the well of water fr om the inter- 
view 5 
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5 view that ſhe had with him, beer la þ: 1 701, the 


NOSE him that liveth and ſe oft me. On this occa- | 
ſion the Lord informed her concerning the character 


of the child, that the ſhould bring forth, and adviſed 
her to return to her miſtreſs, and ſubmit to her, 


which ſhe accordingly did. 1 his perſon had ſhewn 


ſuch marks of divine dignity, „that the could not diſ- 


pute his authority. She therefore conſidered her 


_ obedience to her miſtreſs as a divine precept, from 


Jehovah, who ſaw her, and watched over Res: K 


is a ſtrange, but true character, which this angel 


5 gave ol It TONY He ſhall be a wild man; His hand 
hall be. againſt every man, and every man” s hand ' 


hall be againſt his, and he ſhall dwell in the preſence 


of all his brethren. This prophecy has been ren in ; 
_ ably accompliſled in the pot fierity of Iſhmael, who 


are tribes. of Arabians, that no ears; upon 


earth, have e ever been able to conquer or fubdue,. 


All the varions emperors of Greece and Rome have 


attempted to ſubdue the Ichmalites, but always ; 
were defeated, and unſucceſsful, What is very 


remarkable of them, when they were in the hardeſt 


pinch, they never ſolicited help from any of their 
neighbours; but ſtood ſingle and alone, againſt the 
| torce of the Roman empire, . hen the Nc were 
in good earneſt to have ſubdued them. When 


: Severus beſieged the city of the Hagereans, with 


"a army collected out of all nations, and under the 
beſt deſcipli ne, they were obliged to rae the ſiege 
and depart,. without ſu ccceding. Thus Ifhmael 
may be ſaid to have bad every man's hand againſt 
him, and to ſtand ſingly alone; . hich is the fame 


"Io ith dw elüng! in the Prezence of all his brethren, 
| | Dut 
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Bnt I ſhall have a better opportunity of conſidering | 
the character and poſterity of Iſhmael, when I come 
to take a view of the twelve Princes « of his poſteri- 
ty, that proceeded from him mentioned in the 2 5th. 
chapter of this book. There are ſome particulars 
concerning Iſhinae! perſonally, in connection with 
his mother, that I ſhall conſider in this place. 
Upon Hagar's return to her inüiſtres we hear no 
more of any diiterence between them, till the wean- | 
ing of Iſaac, when lihmael was about fifteen years 
of age. When he was thirtecn years old, his fa- 


ther received the law of circumciſion, and was cir- 
cuinciſed, together with all the Dales | in his houſe, 


_ ordinance was founded upon an expreſs command- 
ment of God, and was as literally obeyed by Abra- 
ham. This appointment of circumciſion, was a to- 
ken of God's covenant of promiſe. Every male 
was to be circumciſed when he was eight days old. 
This had the appearance of a very ſtrange inſtitu- 
tion, and to aged perſons muſt have had the appear- 


the faith, giving glory to God. Some have alledged — 
that there was ſomething phyſically profitable in 
this appointment; but this does not appear.— i : 
Abraham was as well before he was circumciſed, 7 OY 
all phyſical reſpects, : os he was after. After all that 
has been ſaid, concerning this ordinance, it muſt be 


braham's faith, or to leave a mark of. his promiſe to : 
him and his poſterity, in the fleſh of fiis ſeed, This 
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and among the reſt, Iſhmael was circumciſed. 'Fhis _ 


ance of great indecency, „ but Abraham was ftrong in 


reſolved into the pleaſure of God, w ho thought ls, 
fit to appoint it.— Either for a "ih ther tr ial of i 1 


the Almighty ſeems to hint, when he rs my co- . 
5 venant ſhall be in your fleſh. | 5 TE Why 5 
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Why this ordinance was not to be adminiſtered 
till the eight day ſeveral phyſical reaſons might be 
given, which do not come within the intention of 
theſe lectures; ;—only it may be obſerved, that, till 

the eight day, it is not eaſy to diſcern whether a 

child will probably die or live, but after the eight 
day conjecture is ſomething more certain. It ap- 
Pears odd that women, who were involved in ſin as 
well as men, and had the promiſe made to them as 
5 well as they, ſhould not have had the ſign of God's. 

covenant in their fleſh as well as the males. This is 

a point which has much diſtreſſed commentators and 


divines. I here may be ſome reaſons obvious to 
every one, and every one will perhaps have their 


oon reaſons; but there is one reaſon which ſhall be 
given juſt now, and 1 ſhall add no more. The 
whole ſeed and poſterity of the man were by ſin 


1 5 corrupted; and, it is by God's: covenatit-of pro- 


- miſe that they are freed from the guilt and pollu- 
tion of {in ;—the figns of God's, covenant are ne- 
ceſſary to Land down a ſenſe of guilt, and the res: 
medy provided againſt it, to all the ſeed of man 
Where the ſigns of the covenant are revealed. — _ 


But God, from the beginning, ſoretold that the 


| woman alſo ſhould have a feud; altogether free from 


in, and, for this reaſon, would not ſuffer a ſign —"* 
to paſs upon the female that implied cor ruption in 


ber ſeed. This was an exemption of honour 
granted the females, for the ſake of the Saviour, 


Who was truly and literally the ſeed of the wo- 


BY, man. Thoſe, who have any better reaſons for 


this diſtinction, or exception, or what 4 ou pleaſe ; 
| to 


A * 
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to call it, are welcome to produce them, for 1 ſhall 


on this 9 offer no more. 


There is a remarkable circumſtance i in che hiſtory 
of Abraham and ſome other patriarchs, namely, 
that the Lord changed their names, and gave them 
new names, anſwerable to ſome new circumſtances 
in their character. The firſt name of Abraham was 
Abraum, which ſignifies an high father; but when 
the two firit letters of Hamon are put into it, it 
ſigniſies the high father of a multitude, Abraham 
Was now to be the father of many nations, by vir- 
tue of a gracious promiſe ; and he receives a new 
name anſwerable to his new privilege. In this, he 
Was a true image of all his children according ä 
the promiſe, who, when they are called out a 
_ darkneſs into God's marvellous light, receive. a 
new name, better than that of ſons and daughters 
of this world. Such changes of name happened to. 
Jacob, Benjamin, Solomon, &c. It was not the 
caſe with Iſaac; for his name was given him by 
the Lord before he was born, and it underwent no 
change afterwards. The operations of Providence 75 
towards the church are wonderful in all reſpects; 
there is ſeldom one thing falls out in the whole hif- — 
_ tory thereof according to What we w -otild expect; 
and, if men had 1 to contrive a plan and to pur- 
e it, it vould have been the very reverſe of that 
which the Lord hath taken. — The ſame ching that 
5 happened to Abraham happened to his wife; for 
from Sarai, which only ſignifies my lady, or my 
:miſireſe, her name was changed unto Sarah, Which 
ſignifies a lady, or mother of princes, T hus the firit 
0 and original draughts of the promiſe was, in all re- 


ppects. E 
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ſpects, like the accompliſhment thereof; for Abra- 
ham at laſt, became the father of many nations, 
and Sarah became the mother of princes, This 
teaches us that all the words of the Almighty are as 
good as deeds, and that what once proceeds from his 
mouth will afſuredly be fulfilled, 5 5 
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The Hiſtory of Sodom and Comorrah. Tie 
_ _ Charadter of that People —The Character | 
_ of Lot.—The Deſtruction of Sodom, Te 


| Metamorphoſis of Lot's Wife, &. 


| Gexnors, RiX, | 1, 27 . Kc. 


15 And there came two angels to Sodom at even; and 1 
Lot ſat in the gate of Sodom and Lot ſceing them 
roſe up to meet them ; and he bored uf with 


bis face toward the ground: 


And he ſaid, be hold now, my 1 turn in, 7 pray f 


on, into your ret houſe, and tarry all night, 


and waſh your feet, and ye ſhall riſe up early, 
and go on your ways, And they Jae, Nee. but 


we will abide in the ſireet all night.— 


Z 5 But before they lay down, the men of the city, even BY En 
the men of Sodom, compaſſed the houſe 5 
. both old and Young, « all the people . 8 guar. 


ter, &c. 


x ODOM ad 8 "a _ cities of Tg 

5 plain, were ſituated about thirty miles from 5 

55 Jeruſalem. That country is now the dead ſea, a 
lake of liquid bitumen and ſulphur, — Where neither 

mips can fail, nor fiſh can live. In the days of 
Abraham and Lot, it was a fertile plain, abound- 


4 Ws with rich paſtures, and had leveral populaus 5 
: cities, 
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cities, where there is now nothing except poiſonous 


Water mingled with pitch. Its original ſtate is com- 
| pared to the g garden of God, or the land of Egypt 
towards Zoar; it was chalbu by Lot for a piace of 
habitation, where he might feed his flocks and cat 
tle. We mentioned already that Abraham and: Lot 
ſeparated, on account of a {ſtrife between the keep- 
ers of their cattle, when Lot chuſe the plains of 
1 Jordan, becauſe they were well-watered, and fit 
for feeding flocks and cattle. It would appear, that 


there were cities, and many inhabitants in thoſe 


parts, before that Abraham and Lot came into that 2 
country; and hiſtory informs us that they were 
very wicked. All rich countries, where there are 
many means of luxur: Y, in peochle of time turn 
wicked and debauched. Lhe neceſſaries of life are 
good, but an abundance of ſuperfluity always turn 
badly ont. Virtue and ſelf-denial are ſeldom con- 
ſpicuous, when luxury comes to a great height. If 
nations intended to hve virtuous, and according to 
nature, they onght ta keep at a diſtance from 
| thoſe things which tend to corrupt the mind. If 


a people meant only to be brave, they ſhould guard 7 


againſt importing luxuries. - Julius Cæſar imputes 
the bravery of the ancient Belge, or Dutch, to the 

ſimplicity of their manners; becauſe, © they had 
„ no communication with the merchants who im- 

ne... ported thoſe articles that corrupt the mind * 25 


2 1. 5 Where 
3 * Hay omnium ente Gr Belge; | propterea, 5 
quod 2 cultu atque humanitate provinc! * longifſime abſunt, 


minimeque ad eos mercatores ſepe commeant, atque ea. » que 7 
ad elleminandos animos 155 ertinent, ak tant. ; 
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Where there is a great abundance of riches, and 
other articles of luxury, there will be need of ſtrict 
laws, and an exact police, to keep ſociety in a pro- 
per ballance. In the early periods of the world we 
are ready to conceive that the people were igno- 
rant, barbarous, and rude; but this is a miſtake ; 
for the greateſt of crimes, and: the worſt of morals, 
have chiefly abounded in polite nations. People 
muſt not be accounted ignorant, however wicked 
they may be, who are ſkilled in architecture, and 
can build cities. Ihe hiſtory of the Aſlyrians, Ba- 


- bylonians, Greeks, and Romans, and 1 ſhould have 


mentioned the Vert: does not ſhew that they 
were ignorant, but it declares that they were very. - 
ied. by make no doubt but the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah were a very polite and refin- | 
ed people; for they were ſo very like the well. 
bred people among ourſelves in their manners, that 


I cannot think otherwiſe concerning them. Thoſe | 
| who look upon them as deficient of politeneſs, are 


7 2 miſtaken, they ſœm to have gone a little 
farther than 1 Cheſterfield has done in his jet- 


ters to his ſon; but thoſe who purſue. his Lord- . 
ſhip's plan, a . principles of politeneſs, will, in a 


| ſhort time overtake the men of Sodom. A nation 
may be very much in che 10 of e and be 5 
ery” wicked. 8 4 © 

The prophet Ezekiel Inform us of the e 


| I. the wickedneſs of Sodom and Gomorrah. Be- 


Hold, this was the iniquity of thy freer Sodom ; pr ide- 1 75 
ſulneſa of bread, and abundance of idleneſs were in 
„ and her e neither did ſne Heeg : 
te 
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the hands of the poor and needy *. Haughtineſs | 
of diſpoſition proceeded from fulneſs of lead, and-- 
riches produced idleneſs; but, in the midſt of as 
that idleneſs and fulneſs of bread, there were plen- Ll 
ty of poor, and perſons who would haye been glad | 
of the crumbs, of the reſt's ſuperfluity. It ſeldom 
happens, that the number of poor” decreaſe with 
3 national riches ; for pride and idleneſs keep pace 
E _ with wealth, nd will always find abundance of me- 
thods of devouring riches. In the whole hiſtory of. 
| Ifrael we never find the people poorer than in the 
days of Solomon, when g gold was as plenty as ſyca- 
: more trees, or like the ſtones in the ſtreet ; but 
— len, one man deſtroyed as much upon his wives : 
And horſes, as would have maintained ſome hun- 
dreds of thouſands of poor people. Solomon was 
poſting faſt towards Sodom before he died, and, if 
; Providence had not taken him away in proper time, 
it is hard to tell where he would have ended. It 
is well known, that in the days of his ſon there 
were Sodomites in the land, that did after the abo. 
minations of the poopie” that had been calt out be. | 
fore them . | ng, "23 
We are not to ſuppoſe that Salloiy and © Gomor- 
0 came to an height of wickednets at once ; peo- 
ple generally increaſe in wickedneſs by degrees. ” 
1 = Depravity of manners come on infenſibly at firſt, 
3 but, like Horace's deſeriptton of death, it proceeds 
fſter, till every ſtep becomes more and more ville 
ble, and ſin is committed without any ſhame. That 
5 part. of the characder of the Sodonutes, that ; On 
5 4 q | 


* Ex: the x xvi. 49, | X I Kinge, EY 24. 
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did not relieve the poor and needy, is not to be un- 
deritood as if they gave them nothing; they only 
did not relieve them. They wanted to keep them 
in aitate of indigent dependence, and were not deſpo- 
Ted to emancipate them from the bondage of their 
poverty. here is very little merit in a rich peo- 
N ple, on giving the poor as much as will keep them 
-alive ; there is lit! le duierence bet een this and calt« = 
ing them into priſon, A righteous people wil do 
better than either of "aſs. They will: mnake the © 
poor glad, and make the heart of the wire 0 H 
joice, by ſetting them free from theit; ppreſſion. 
In countries like Sodom, the rev enuẽs, provided 
1 for the poor, are oiten ſpent i in cov erlay; © or grati- 
_  fying the luſts of the rich, and frequently the re- 
ceptacles of the indigent, are filled with ſuch as. the 
oppreſſion or debanchery of the rich and wealthy 


have prepared for that ſituation. It is no uncom- 


mon thing in ſuch wicked nations, to find the poor 
dirty apartments, appointed for the indigent, filled 
with the ſpawn ofa country! ***** or the firſt man in 
a city. In Sodom no better things could be expect. 
ed, where the chief magiſtrate of the city either 
5 practiſed all the fins that the reſt did, or did not ex- 


ecute the laws againſt them. There is nothing | 


more becoming the rulers of towns and cities, than 
to take care . 5 the * eights and meaſures by | 
Which commodities are ſold, * juſt and equal, 7 
6 this is ee the 8 will ſufler in the firſt | 
place. In Sodom we may well ſuppoſe, that the 5 
chief magiſtrate of the city would have other things 
to mind. The adjuſtment of balls, and the regu- 
lation of card af/emblizs, would come more une 


his 
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his cognizance, than the inſpection of weights and 
meaſures, I would not have my audience to ſup- 
poſe that the magiſtrates of Sotom were ignorant of 
maſquerades, alſerablies; balls, and fete champetres, 


It would be ridienlous ro ſuppoſe it. They could 


7 ſcarcely have come to the heigut of wickedneſs 
: without them. Theſe are the paths to preferment_ 
in the kingdoms of this world, and of Satan; in 
| theſe the fine and the polite are dandled by the. 
hands of pleaſure, and lulled into ſecurity in the 
embraces of wind. They know not tl A dart | 
tribe through their livers, and they £0. down to "wo : 
_ chambers of death, | 
Sin appears to have been very walverſal; in So- 
- dom. "There were not fen righteous perſons in it. 
Had only the great and wealthy been ſinners, it 
might have been ſpared, The Lord declares that 
if he had found ten righteous perſons in it, he 
would have ſpared it. He ſays nothing of their 
rank, for a poor man is as much eſteemed in the ſlight” 
of God as a rich one, when he is righteous, _ dne 
might have expected ſome old pious matron, or 
ſome grey headed old ſober men, in ſuch a city as 


Sodom. Some few ſcores of e perſons, _ 


| who ſaw the evil as a far off, and were endea- 3, 
vouring to eſchew But, except Lot, alas! 
there was none. 55 old men, though they 
could not {in as "they had done, for want of 


| fkrength, had ſtill their old inclinations, and wiſnh⸗ : 


ed well to iniquity; the old women were {till in 
their hearts rakes, and reſlected with pleaſure on 
their old abominations. 1 he youth, and the, mid. 
VRR dle 


dle aged were mad, and ſcamperec 
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filth of wickedneſs to their own de | 
When the Lord came down in The 
an angel, to view thecity, he would willingly have 


found forty and five righteous perſons in it. But 
they were not to be found. All ranks were en 


in wickedneſs. It might have been expected there 


would have been ſoon ſober and Godly ſhopkeepers, 


who, as they earned their bread by induſtery, 
would have had as much virtue, as to have remem- 


bered their creator, —Nay, but the tradeſmen kept 


miſtr eſſes, and lodged fornication in their o.. 


huouſes, and the clerks beyond the counter ee 


their maſters. The very ſtripling, who had not 


yet attained to the age and ſtrength of a man, hs. - 7 


came emaſculated by laſciviouſneſs, till he loſt all 
reliſh for ordinary wickedneſs, and longed for ſome 
new device to propagate plenſire.: Ah Sodom! had 


the fire and brimſtone conſumed the whole of thy off. 


ſpring, and had the lake Aſphalites {ſwallowed up 
all thy progeny, the world would have been happy 


without them, and might have eſcaped divine judgs _ 

ment. But thy curſed abominations have overſpread _ 
the world, and even crept into ſome Chriſtian na. 
tions. Even in places, which we dare not Lanes 


thy offspring are to be found. 


When wickedneſs was ly tis u 
ry Sodom, ſecurity encreaſed alſo; for there are none 


more ſecure than thoſe whom fin lulls afleep. Lot 
- being vexed with their filthineſs, warned them . 


FT their danger; but they regarded him not. They 


probably conſidered him as ſome old ſtiff formal 
- enthuſiaſt, and, Perbers, called him 22 
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which is the ordinary ſtile of profligates, when 
they ſpeak of ſober men. Totell them of the anger 
and wrath of God againſt fin and ſinners, would 
a ford them a good laugh. Wicked men ſeldom 
think upon ſubjects of this ſort. Such was the ſe- 
curity of this profane people, that when the angels 
came to Lot's houſe, they wanted to abuſe them. 
When men become hardened in wickedneſs, they 
5 ſtick at nothing. David ſays, they ſet their face 
„ againſt the very heavens with blaſphemy. 1 
Lot maintained his integrity in the midſt of * 
1 wicked people. He certainly did not know their 
character before he chuſe that place of reſidence, 
. otherwiſe he would ſurely never have taken up his 
| abode there. The apoſtle tells us, they vexed his holy | 
} Dou with their filthy converſation. It is not to be ex- 
pPected, that people, that were ſo far gone in wicked- 
neſs as the Sodomites, would have a very ſavoury 
converſation. We may eaſily conjecture, from what 
wie ſometimes hear from ſome of the refined geniuſes 
of the age, what fort of -onverſation Lot would 
'be plagued with. All the. dirty expletives of bag- 
nios and brothels would be common; and to ſuch a 
| ſober man as Lot, they would be very diſagreeable, 8 
It was much, that Lot was not infected with their |} 
my communication! it required a great ſteadineſs | 
of virtue, and a large ſhare of divine aſſiſtance, to ſtand | 
in ſuch an evil day, and among ſuch a wicked people. 
This friend of Abraham wasa ſingular 7 man, and ſtood 
ſingle in Sodom. Thereare few that would have been 


able to have ſupported ſuch a fingularity. Many, _ 


in better rimes, are aſhamed to differ from the bulk | 
Vor. 1. ITE ery wok of _ BM 
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of mankind for fear of ſhame ani reproach ; they 
will rather join in fin than be thonght ſingular. 


Lot found mercy at the hand of God, to ſupport. 


a fingular character, and for this, he is rendered 5 
famous, in both the Old and New Jeſtament.— 


There is no other way of eſcaping a common 1 


: mity, but by keeping as clear as poſſible of the {fins 
that are the cauſe of it, for all thoſe that mingle 


with wicked men in the practice of their vices, will 5 
be mingled with them when judgment comes a- 


: gainſt them. The hiſtory of the flood had given 

Lot a warning, and it was happy for him that he 

took it. It is manifeſt from the character of Lot, 

that a man may do his beſt, and yet not ſucceed 
with his own friends. His ſons in-law laughed him 

to ſcorn, and he ſeemed to them as one that mocked. 
When a people turn hardened in ſin they diſcover 

their perverfity, by making a jeſt of every thing 

PA that i is ſerions, ſober, or religious. oth 


Perhaps Lot did not expect the defirudtion; of” h 


Sodom ſo ſoon, though he feared that it would be 
_ deſtroyed. He would, no doubt, be ſurprized _ 
Ven he found, that the men whom he entertained 
were angels; this put him bey ond all doubt of the 
iſſue of this affair. Good men, in ancient times, 
were remarkable for hoſpitality; this appears to 
have been an illuſtrious part of Lot's character. In : 
thoſe times the practice of inns and caravanſaries 
were not in uſe. If ſtrangers were not invited into 
the houſe of private perſons, they were obliged to 
he in the ſtreet. But wiſe, good, and prudent men 8 
were always careful to make up that defect, by 
their hoſpitality; thus did Abraham, and thus did 


Lot. 5 5 
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LOC 


Lot. The anger F yhocame with a commiſſion todeſtroy 
Sodom had or ers to ſave Lot, and they found him 
ſitting in the gat e of the city. When he ſaw them a 
he took them for men, and invited them kindly to 
lodge at his houſe, which after ſome relufance 
they did, and were entertained by him. It is 
; | ſomething ſtrange how angels diſpoſed of food; for © 
the bodies Which they aſſumed, for a temporary 
HY _ occaſion, could have no neceſſity for any nouriſh- 
=. T his | is ſuppoſed, but does not amount to 2 
8 certainty. It muſt be left among the deſiderata 
in divinity. Be this as it may, Lot made thema 
e feaſt, and entertained them kindly, 2 "0 was 1 la 5 
east he had 1 in Sodom. . | 5 | EDN 
It is very amazing that as men have fs many in- ki 
- inices of the execution of divine judgments upon 
5 wicked people; that they ſhould not, when they 
dee the ſame wickedneſs abound, take warning, and : 
| reform their conduct and behavior It was not 
„„ ſince the world had been deſtroyed by a gene- 
5 ral deluge, for the wickedneſs of thoſe who lived 
in it; and it is not certain if Shem, who was in the 
ark with Noah, was as yet dead, The men of So- 
dom, if they had but thought at all, might have 
remembered, that the world was deſtroyed on ac- 
count of ſuch enormous wickedneſs, as they were 
every day committing. But neither former judg. 
ments, nor Lot's exhortations, had any influence 
upon that abandoned generation, of wicked men. 
Ihere are wo ſorts of ſinners that ſeldom, or never, 
are reformed, by any means whatſoever ; and theſe 
are ſuch as are become ſlaves to avarice, or ſlaves 
BR de The men of en are an inſtances p 
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the one, and the inhabitants of 7 yre of the other | 
But common obſervation might ſerve us concerning 


this remark; for it is ſeldom ſeen in experience, 
that a man given to pleaſure, gives over till his 
ſtrength fails him, and often the inclination remains 
when the ſtrength to fulfil the deſire is gone. And. 
covetouſneſs inſtead of declining with age, generally 
grows upon men to the very laſt. When luſts 
are ſtrengthened by habit and cuſtom, let them be 
ever ſo unnatural, they become neceſſary, and thoſe. 
who are addicted to them, become perfect {laves.. 


The heroes of Paphos have had many apologiſts ; 
0 they conſider their deſires to be natural, and the 


= gratification to be innocent. But they forget that 
= 5 divine Providence has provided lawful means for to 
| gratify natural deſires. They alſo do not conſider tha 


buy not making uſe of the means that divine authori« 


ty hath provided, but tranſgreſſing divine mandates, 

that God gives them up like natural brute beaſts, to 
fulfil their own luſts, till they differ e in cha- : 
Te rafter from goats or fatyre.. 3 5 
The beſt thing for reſtraining as affect 7 


5 ons, is to cultivate in the mind an habitual ſenſe of 
the preſence of God. This appears to have been 


totally removed from the men of Sodom —the en 


of God was not before their eyes.— 
now come to the cataſtrophe of this wicked people, E 
and a dreadful one it is; the like was not before, 5 
and the like thereof has not been fine, 
ET There is reaſon to conclude, that when the angels ; 
told Lot their meſſage, that it would ſpoil the feſ-. 


1 tivity that he intended. And indeed the men 3 


de town would have done it effectually, had not 


But I muſt N 
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the angels- ſmitten them with giddineſs, or blind- 
_ neſs, that they were obliged to grope in the dark. 
We ſhall paſs over this part of the ſcene in ſilence 
which happened at the door of Lot's houſe, and 
burry in oblivion the intention of theſe wretched 


ſinners. It is enough to ſay that they were re. 


ſtrained, and Lot and his family bronght 1 innocent · 
out of Sodom. 1 

It is not very probable that Lot would: 1 
| ſound that night; the thoughts of the morning 


would certainly ſpoil his flambers. His concern for 


his friends and neighbours, with whom he had for 
ſome time reſided, and the thoughts of ſo many 
men and women being ſo near their latter end, 
Without fo much as dreaming of 1 it; and above all. 
their dying in their ſins, would, no doubt, _ work. 
upon his generons mind, and make this an uneafy 


night to the friend of Abraham” He knew threw 
ruin was determined, and all interceſſion was vain. 


The things that belonged to their peace were now hid 
From their eyes, The morning was to determine 


their fate, and the hours were faſt paſling away; | 
"very moment brought the fatal ſtroke nearer.— 
Who can think upon this night without tr embling? 


+ Who can contemplate the morning without horror} 2. 
This night, which Lot paſſed in ſorrow and weft. 


apprehenſions, the men of Sodom probably ſpent in = 
rioting and drunkenneſs, chambering and wanton. 


neſs.” Luke, in his goſpel, informs us how Hs” 
were employed. T” hey eat, they . drank, they 'y bought, 
. they ſold, they planted, they builded, But the es 
day that Lot went out of Sodom, it rained fire and 
f e from Fever, ang. &ſiroyed FOE, all, Wea 


may 
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may eaſily conceive, from what they deſigned i ny the 


_ evening to have done in Lot” s houſe, that they 


would not ſpend the night in any holy exerciſes. 

Perhaps there might be ſome BALL or ROUTE going 

x on, where all the people of faſhion in Sodom, would 
be up till four o'clock in the morning; about the 
very time, pr »bably, that Lot was making haſte out 

of Sodom. There is no queition, if be happened 


to take his Jait farewel of them, that they would 5 


langh at his folly, and mark him down for a lunatic. 
It 18 ſaid, that when Lot entered Zoar, the fun was. 


1 up9n the earth; whether he ſhone lod or not, I 


| not ſay, yet it is highly probable, that he — 
his laſt peep at Sodom ard Gomorrali, and thone 


adieu, It was the laſt time that ever the fun thone 3 


upon thoſe ſinful cities. It it is natural to ſuppoſe, | 
as planting and building were going briſkly on in 
Sodom, and Gomorrah, that ſome of the wicked 
> proprietors of thoſe villas and parks, might be taking 
a morning's view of their works and work- men, 
congratulating. themſelves in expectation of the 
: pleaſure they wou!d have, when all was finiſhed. 15 
Some young heir, with his Dulcinea, or the partner of 


his crimes, would poſlibly be taking a morning CS 


to wear of the ſenſations of inſipid pleaſure, turned : 
diſguſtful by too freqent repetition, —when lo! the 


clouds began to gather, and fable darkneſs overſpread to 


the ſkies, —the ſun withdraws his countenance, and 


the morning turns into night, —dreadfal peals of ban | 


der rent the clouds, and liquid brimſtone powers 

down like water ſpouts.—They run, but whether 

can they fly, —all nature is convulled, - the clouds 

roar, the earth trembles, the lightenings flaln, and 
Ss . 
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ſtreams of fire run along the ground the buildings 


tumble down, the plantations blaze in one flame, 


and all things go to wreck. Thoſe who had been 


late up, purſuing the uſual riot of the times, were 


now in their beds reſting their nerves—But ah! 
Wjuat an awaking? tobe choaked with fire and brim- | 
| ſtone, and to taite hell even in the body! Inſtruc- 
tions were vain, warnings were vain, and now, 
| repentance is as vain, and ſalvation is far away.— — 
What cries and ſhrieks of men, women, and chi 8 
at every guſh of liquid fulpher that came into their 
houſes; but their cries could avail nothing, the day 
5 their viſit tation was come, and they mul now A 
ſwer for their deeds. If any think I paint too ſtrong, 
let them only! imagine themſelves upon the pot, and bed 
they will be per ſuaded that the colours are not 
= overcharged. It is not in the power of language Ts 
to deſcribe the horror that muſt have ſeized the in- 
habitants of that guilty country. * be fair ond de- 
licate lady, who was afraid to et. her foot upon 
| the ſtreet, for ſear of Viſor raeri ing her dreſs, muſt 
| now ſhare the ſame fate with the llattern, whoſe 
company ſhe deſpiled. Poor: md rich are now alike, 
| like kings when they are in the gr ave, there is no 
difference between them and other men. 1 make 
= queſtion, that there u ere many ne men and WO- 
men in Sodom, that would, in our own times, have 
paſſed for. very good ſort of 5 : they were only ; 
guilty of following their deſires which ſome people | 
call natural. But they were rich, and on that ac- 
count would have found botli lends: and reſpect. 2 
The ways of the Almighty are not like our ways, 
nor are his thoughts lite ours; thoſe tat defire to ; 
| | enjoy 5 
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enjoy his favour, muſt walk in his ways and keep bis 7 
teſtimonies, Wee never read of a righteous nation 


that was deſtroyed, nor men keeping his teſtimomes —_ 


ads puniſhed. But all the nations of the world, who . 


. have lived in fin, and have practiſed ee | 
have in the end come to nothing. N 


What were the phyſical cauſes of this extafirghss 
the ſcripture tells us were fire and brimſtone ; but 
the moral reaſons were the ſis of the people, and 
the jealouſy of God. Fire and brimſtone could not 
: have deſtroyed Sodom without a divine interpolt- f 


tion; and where there is a divine command, one 


thiog will deſtroy a nation as well as another.— 


Were all degrees of perſons to read the {criptures 


7 with care, the deſcription given therein ofthe down- : 
> Yalt-of wicked men, and nations, would certainly 5 


alarm them. There are certainly ſome who do not 


1 read, or do not believe, what the Almighty has 5 


aid, otherwiſe they could never behave as they do. f 


They live as if there were no God, and in practice 
| ſay, our tongues are our own, who is Lord over us? 
I here has been a time, even in our own country, 


when ſome regard was paid to the will and char aerer - 4 


| of the Almighty, but theſe days ſeem to be gone, and 9 4 55 


even the ſober are ſcarcely as circumſpect as the 
Vicked were then. What will be the end? the 


. Almighty only can tell. The clouds gather thick, 
and wWe have reaſon to fear that a Norm is at hand. | 


Some may imagine, that I tranſgreſs the laws of polite- £ 


neſs by ſurmiſes of this ſort, and intend to put people . 
. in fear when there is no occaſion. But if every man 


* will 1 e conſider himſelf, and view the ſtate of 
D e | £ N PE 
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5 ſociety, he will be obliged to confeſs, that there is 
an uncommon depravity prevailing among all ranks. 

We have now loſt ſight of Lot, ſince he entered 
oe; and muſt again return and enquire how he 
ſettled, After he went out of Sodom, he loſt his 
wife. There was an expreſs commandment given 


by the angel, that they were not 70 loo behind them. 


What was the reaſon of this precept is not eaſy to 
tell.—It is plain that Lot's wife tranſgreſſed | it, and 
ſuffered for it. She was turned into 4 pillar of alt. 

This was a ſudden and ſtrange ſhock of electricity in- 
deed. "This phænomenon has afforded matter of 
| ſpeculation to the critics, while infidels have paſſed _ 
their jeſts upon it, as a Ty” both 8 andi in⸗ 
eee En | 7 

hat which 3 to Labs wife was + aponiſh+ 6 

ment of ſome offence, and can hardly be called inqueſ- 
tion by thoſe who wit the fact. The evangeliſt 
Luke ſeems to hint, that her crime was an excef- 

| five love of worldly things; for when our Saviour 5 
= exhorting the Jews, when their calamity was to 

happen, he adviſes them no fo return to fetch ubat 


| they had left, and bids them remember Lot” s wife, — : 


Which words ſeem to hint, that her crime was an 


anxious deſire of ſome things he had left behind her. = ; | 


The command of the angels was expreſs, for them, 5 
not to look. behind them: and thoſe angels acted by 
divine authority, which Lot's wife might eaſily have 

a perceived, from their actions the night before, 


While they were in Sodom. We mult therefore 
conſider the moral reaſon of this trangreſſion, to 


| have been diſobedience to the divine commandment, = 


The text ſays, ſhe looked from behind him. It 
Vor. 1 . 8 1 | 5 does 
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It does not ſay how far the was behind; according 
to the ſuddenneſs of the ſtorm, and chi nearneſs 
of Zoar to Sodom, neither Lot, nor any of his fa- 
mily, would have any time to ſpare, and if ſhe lag- 
ged behind, within the reach of the nag ſhe : 
could not efcape what befel her. 
But bow this ſtorm ſhould have turned her into 
a pillar, or ſtatue of ſalt, is the queſtion ? The ef- 
| fects of thunder and lightening, and the whole the- 
ory of electricity, are indeed marvellous. They 
have as yet baffled the utmoſt ſtretches of philoſo- 
Phical acumen. The effects are viſible, but the i 
cauſes lie hid, and have never been accounted for. 
That the charattern of bodies may be changed from 
fo oft to hard, and from hard 10 ſoft, is indiſputable ; 5 
ang, fo far as this falls within the rules of art, al! 
5 will admit thereof. But what is all art, but ſome 
arrangement of the powers in nature, which were 
in it before ſuch an arrangement. If, by increaſ. 
Ing the quantity of powers, and wiſely diſpoſing = 
their proportions, greater effects may be produced, 
what muſt we conclude will be the caſe, when they 
are carried beyond all the degrees of ſcience that 
have yet been diſcovered? That ſuch a convulſion 
in the various elements might produce ſuch effects 
as this upon bodies, without any miracle, is not to 
be reaſonably called in queſtion ; and, as this fact is 
ſo well atteſted, to deny it argues an high degree: 
= . of ſcepticiſm.  Teſephus ſays, that he ſaw Lot's 
wife in the form of a metallic ſtatue. _ Burchard 
lays he alſo ſaw this ſtatue, ſtanding between the 
mountaius of Engeddi and the dead ſea, Vhoſe | 
be read ed 1 Natural Hiſtory Solis, pa idorus, £ 
55 2H and 
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and Aulus Cellius, will find accounts of transforma- 
tions as ſtrange as that of Lot's wife. 


That the whole of this country was deſtroyed by = 


4 fm of thunder and lightening ſeems beyond 
diſpute. The character of fire and brimſtone is 
very applicable to thunder, becauſe ſulphur is 
one of the cauſes of the phrepomenon of thunder 
and lightening, as has been often diſcovered by the 
ſmell of creatures that have been Ki led by lighten- 
ing. As Sodom and Gomorrah were Places where. 
there was much pitch. and bitumen, it is ealy to ima- 
gine, that when the liquid ſul phur whic h came down 
From above, mingled with the ſulphar and bitumen 
that were in the earth, that it would kindle them : 
into actual fire, which would rage wich g great fury. 5 
The whole ſeems to have been a dreadful fiorm of - 
M8 igbtening, and an awful carthgu ake, Which ſhook _ 
the earth, made the ground ſablide, and the was 
ters under the earth g ouſh out, and cover the whole 
cities of the plain. is country is now a lake that 
is well known, and needs no deſcription; it is un- 


navigable, nor. does any fich live! in it; and it is ſaid 


that birds cannot fly over it, on account of the 


ſteams of ſulphur that ariſe out of it. Sodom and | 


3 Gomorrah are laſting monuments of the righteous | 


/ 5 judgments | of God ag: ainſt every wicked people, and 


ought to be a w aruing to all nations to the end of 


hs world. When ſin comes to a great height, x the Wy 3 4 


Almighty will not ſuffer it to paſs unpuniſhed,. 
I ſhall conclude this di ſcour ſe, by obſerving, char MTs 
Bo all ood men, all Chriſtians. ſhould endeavour. ta; 
guard againſt A e/hly tuft that war againſt the foul. 
Nothing ſooner wears away a ſenſe of God and re- 
[AE , STII IRIS | ligion : 
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gion from the mind than the indulging of carnal 


appetites. Ihe temples of the Holy Ghoſt muſt 


not be joined to harlots, otherwiſe he will not dwell 


in them, Ihe apoſtle commands believers to lay a- 
fide all filthine/s of the fleſh and ſpirit, and exhorts _ 
them to be perfect in holineſs in the fear of the 

Lord. In proportion as the luſts of the flefb pre- 


vail, inclinations for godlineſs decay; and you will 


generally ſee that men of laſcivious diſpoſitions | 
and practices have ſeldom any nclination” For ae. af 

| 0p exerciſes. EE . e 
. the younger part of my audience 1 would 9 5 
offer this advice, that they be careful to guard a- 
gainſt the firſt propenſities to impurity, and ſhun | 

all companies where their virtue is in danger. . Des: 
Ware of throwing yourſelf j in the Way of tempta- 
tion, and ſhun all appearance of evil. When once 
men begin the practice of vice, it is not ſo eaſy to 
give it over; like proſtitutes who have once loſt 
ttzhbeir virtue, they proceed, by i imagining they are 
as bad as they can be. Solomon has given a lively 

| deſcription of an inconſiderate young man, ſet forth 
in the moſt elegant manner. It is in the ſeventh _ 
chapter of his "Piper bs, which you may read at 
your leiſure. It is dictated by divine wiſdom, __ 
is worthy the peruſal of all young perſons. One 
ting, which tends much to prevent many errors, 
and ought to be carefully attended to, is, the ear- 
nneſt practice of religious duties. Thoſe exerciſes 
of the mind that immediately relate to God, have 

1 natural tendency to beget an averſion to ſin; 3 2 
perſon with a lively idea of God in his mind, will 


| fearcely be ſo og: as to > ruſh headlong into ini- 
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quity. There is an appointment of God, which i is 
Prayer, that is of great ſervice in reſtraibing unru- 
ly paſſions and appetites; for though prayer in it- 


ſelf has no efficacy, yet, as it is a divine ordinance, 


and hath promiſes annexed to it, it will be found 
as a mean to anſwer this end of preventing ſin. 
Conſider that you have all immortal ſouls, and are 
all accountable for your actions. "Remember that 
time flies ſwiftly | away, and death will ſoon ap- 
proach—judgment will follow after. Chriſt will 
fit upon the throne of his glory to judge the world, 
and you muſt be preſent before him. | 
Will then avail,—no apologies for ſin will be admit- 5 
ted. The conviction will be direct, and every one 
will acknowledge the juſtneſs of the witneſs, It 
will be an alarming thing to many, when they ſee 
the Son of Man come in the clouds of heaven, with _ 
all his holy angels with him. W hat will become of the 
men of Sodom then? What will become of the people 
of ſome other parts of the world, who have imitated 
8 them in their vices? Truly, this will be a ſad dax 
teal thoſe who have lived and died in fin. We 75 


are ready to put it far away, but it haſtens faſt, 


and will come ſpeedily. Were it not, that LPrr 
ceive that there are many who live, as if all that 
is ſaid concerning the coming of Chriſt, in ſcripture, 

were fables and fiction, 1 ſhould not lad ſo much L 
upon this point on this occaſion. The people in 
Sodom were abundantly infidel concerning the de- 

Ss ſtruction which Lot warned them of; and, 
when they ſaw him eſcaping for his liſe, inſtead of 
believing that there was any truth in w hat he ſaid, 
e appeared to them as one that mocked, But they | 


met e 


even 


No excuſes 
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make no queſtion but there are ſome, in this large 


audience, who think that I have taken a great deal 


TW of needlets trouble, in pointing out things which they 


entirely innocent. But, upon ſuppoſition that they 


be confounded at this amazing ſhock, which will, 


... " he-ewinkling of an eye, turn — 75 living and . . 


bodies into a ſpiritual nature, different from what 


We can preſently conceive. But all this would nat----- 
— horrible,” Provided. there was no guilt, —or no 
But the righteous Fudge will ere 
his throne, and good and bad thall be called before | 
bim, to receive the ſentence ac cording to the deeds. 
done in the body, whether they be good, or whether 


- they 


judgmeat.— 


met with a ſad ſurprize in a few hours time. I 


Imagine will never happen; but, ſuppoſe that this 
ſhould really be the caſe, no perſon will ſuffer an 
injury by paying regard to them; they are at leaſt | 


all ſhould happen to be true, in what a ſituation 
muſt ſome of you be in. Ah! what horror at the 
| ſight of the bright cloud—the throne, and him that 
 » ſits upon it. ! How amazing will it be to fee all the 
celements melting with fervent heat ?—The burn- 
ing of Sodom was but like a flaſh of lightening to 
this. That was a local en er but this will 
be univerſal; all this ſyſtem of things ſhall be burnt 
up z ea, even the living bodies of thole that are 
upon the earth at that time {hall feel the effects of 1 
| this dreadful day. The apoſtle inforins us, that all 
men /ball not die, but they ſtall, at that day, be all 
F changed, in a moment, in the twinklin g of an eye. . 
Truly, all the effects of electricity that you ever 
ſaw were mere trifles to this ; all the connoiſſeurs, 2 
and adepts in the know ledge a electrical aura yo : 
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they be evil. Now, all characters ſhall be truly and 5 


really inveſtigated, and all perſons appear in their 
true colours. There are many fictitious characters 
at preſent in the world, which are like whited ſe- 
pulchres, full of rotteuels, that lie undiſcovered, 
or rather covered with the varniſh of a profeſſion of 
godlineſs, that then will be expoſed and laid open in 


the moſt viſible manner; for, at this day, all the 


works of darkneſs ſhall be brought to light. God 
will bring every work int9 judgment, with every ſe- 
cret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil. 
In a word, we ſhall every one of us be preſent, _ 
and ſtand in our lot at that day you and I, and 
every individual here, or elſewhere, muſt, at that 
appointed day, make our appearance.—This will 
be the GRAND ECLAIRCISSEMENT, for which, 1 
; God prepare us all. Amen. 
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